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CHAPTER I 


9*itrUHlucto>l4f. 


The B ha gav ad Gita has for a 
very long time been the chief scrip¬ 
tural guide for millions of people. It 
has the peculiarity of being not the 
scripture of a believing sect, but of 
many suffering human beings—suf¬ 
fering from the pains and troubles 
which afflict men everywhere, aris¬ 
ing from the world and from their 
own blunders in the world. 

It is a book of about seven hun¬ 
dred two-line metrical verses, con¬ 
taining an explanation of the causes 
of trouble of both body and mind, 
and the means to be taken to remove 
these troubles and replace them by 
peace and power. It is a book full 
of practical psychological informa¬ 
tion, which fits in well with what is 
known in that science today. It starts 
its teaching with a question about a 
typical human trouble which today 
affects millions of people. 

The explanation of life is then 
given by a king to a military man 
who was his friend, admirer and, in 
fact, disciple—Shri Krishna being the 
king, and Arjuna, the soldier dis¬ 
ciple. Arjuna is the man in trouble 
who turns to Shri Krishna for ad¬ 
vice, or rather for something which 
is better than advice, namely, infor¬ 
mation by which he can clear up his 
confusion of mind and emotional 
distress, and know what is best to do. 


Our modern interest is in the 
information given in the book, and 
this has proved to be so striking and 
so helpful that every day its fame is 
spreading in almost every country of 
the world. This is so not because it 
gives a creed, but because it gives in¬ 
formation which, being factual, can 
be fitted into any enlightened creed. 
It occurs not in what is specifically 
regarded as the religious literature 
of the ancient Hindus, but as a part 
of a volume of ancient history and 
tradition. 

The Bhagavad Gita is found in 
the old Sanskrit literature of India 
as a portion fitted into a larger book, 
which is a long semi-historical epic 
dealing with the fortunes of the 
people of India at a critical time in 
their history, just over five thousand 
years ago. 

The setting which the literary 
compiler of the epic has given to this 
ancient gem, The Bhagavad Gita t is 
that of a battlefield where two armies 
were drawn up in preparation for a 
fight. Arjuna then became much dis¬ 
tressed at the thought of the destruc¬ 
tion about to begin, and especially 
the fact that there were relatives 
and friends and greatly admired 
teachers in both the opposing ranks. 
Arjuna is described as sitting in his 
chariot, and in front of him is his 
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friend Shri Krishna, who, though 
himself a non-combatant, undertook 
the very hazardous task of driving 
Arjuna’s chariot for him. 

The part played by teachers in 
the old civilization of India was 
very constant and they formed a 
very felicitous and much-loved ele¬ 
ment in society. Instead of large 
institutions for learning there were 
scattered everywhere throughout the 
population teachers who were very 
much loved and respected. These were 
dedicated men, who concerned them¬ 
selves entirely with the welfare of 
humanity, even if and when they 
were also engaged in some practical 
profession or occupation. In the ex¬ 
ample before us — that of Shri 
Krishna—we have a king who per¬ 
formed all the duties of an old-time 
king in his small kingdom, and yet 
was regarded as a teacher of such 
high knowledge that he was looked 
up to as being one with what he 
knew, and so was spoken of as a 
veritable incarnation of the divine, 
as fully perfect in that respect as 
could be possible in human form. 

It is not, of course, either the 
teacher or the pupil that we are in¬ 
terested in now, except as examples 
or models. The question for us is: 
what is the information here made 
available to us? With this thought in 
mind the present writer, after nearly 
fifty years of familiarity with the 
book, and for about forty-five of 
those years having read it and fre¬ 
quently looked into it in its own 
Sanskrit language, has made a new 
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translation, as literal as could possi¬ 
bly be done. 

Although the Gita has long been 
known in translation in the Western 
world, and was so used by Emerson 
and Thoreau and many others of 
our western occultists and mystics, 
it has come more than ever into 
public notice in the West because 
of its being talked of as “the Bible 
of Mahatma Gandhi.” 

It has lately been widely felt that 
a new translation of the Gita is need¬ 
ed to suit our times, because although 
by no means lacking in devotion to 
what they recognize as the good, 
the moderns are also hard-headed 
practical people who want to pro¬ 
ceed with exact and accurate knowl¬ 
edge, which is what the Gita pro¬ 
vides. For the same reason the 
writer’s comments on the teaching of 
Shri Krishna are geared to the most 
modern of our knowledge about 
the mind and the facts of life. 

Again for the same reason the 
writer has given in his translation 
all the teaching of Shri Krishna, 
but has merely summarized the 
questions and expressions of doubt 
and enthusiasm let loose by Arjuna 
every now and then. This saves the 
time of the reader, and confines the 
material to what is of real interest 
to us, that is, the teaching of Shri 
Krishna himself. 

In this fresh translation of this 
old Sanskrit book the writer has 
adopted an unusual method. It was 
open to him to follow the original 
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fairly closely, grasp the ideas, and 
then render these in flowing English. 
This was done with great charm by 
Sir Edwin Arnold two-thirds of a 
century ago. Or he might have taken 
a middle path, and, while translating 
rather literally, still have allowed 
himself to change the English equiva¬ 
lents of particular words from time 
to time to “suit the meaning,” as 
many translators have done. The 
writer has preferred to keep very 
close to the original structure of 
the thought, and often even close 
to the Sanskrit form of the sentences. 
The reader will therefore find that 
English idiom has frequently been 
sacrificed to Sanskrit idiom. By this 
no doubt the reader will suffer 
aesthetically to some extent in read¬ 
ing this new translation, but he will 
it is hoped be amply rewarded by a 
very clear, full and vivid understand¬ 
ing of the subject-matter. Into the 
translation the writer has firmly 
endeavored to put nothing of his 
own thought, keeping that entirely 
for the commentary, and even then 
striving to bring that in only when 
it is needed to bring out Shri Krish¬ 
na’s meaning. 

Another matter of great im¬ 
portance is that the writer has re¬ 
tained a few of the original Sanskrit 
words, where these have specific 
technical importance and are in use 
many times throughout the teaching. 
In absence of such exact terms it 
is almost impossible for the reader 
to follow the thread of the teacher’s 
discourse, and see how the subject 


matter is developed from point to 
point. When these words are not 
retained, readers often think that 
he is chopping about with a variety 
of general good advice and informa¬ 
tion, interspersed with rather cryptic 
assertions. They do not easily see 
how he leads on from step to step, 
ascending a stairway of psychologi¬ 
cal, philosophical and spiritual con¬ 
cepts, which he brings in one after 
another, like a teacher of arithmetic 
or algebra. Among these words 
several, such as “karma” and “yoga”, 
are already familiar, and have long 
been adopted into modern diction¬ 
aries. Here are given a few more, 
and they will be found as useful as 
any of the technical words we have 
adopted in such sciences as physics 
and medicine. Still this new transla¬ 
tion is easy to read, and one is never 
left in doubt as to the meaning. 

Most useful is this meaning. The 
book deals with everybody’s prob¬ 
lems, and clears them up, as Gandhi 
found. We may ask ourselves what 
is the peculiar feature of this book 
which makes a hundred million peo¬ 
ple resort to it almost daily in the 
mood and spirit in which Gandhi 
turned to it? The answer is—its in¬ 
tense realism. Many have a precon¬ 
ception that the Gita is merely a 
book of devotional stimulus, but 
that is not the case. It is primarily 
concerned with knowledge, and the 
realism which knowledge requires. 
There are two realisms, in fact; one 
with regard to the world, and a sec¬ 
ond with regard to the human mind 
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and heart. The book says: “Face your 
situation in the world as it is, with 
action which is proper to yourself. 
For this, you have to know very well 
both the world and yourself.” So in 
the Gita the reader is informed of 
the nature of the world, as far as it 
concerns human beings; and of the 
nature of the mind of man himself, 
and he is also told of the outcome 
of the meeting of these two—the 
world and the man. 

We come now to the book itself:— 

The Gita is divided into 18 chap¬ 
ters, discourses or studies. Shri 
Krishna begins his teaching only in 
the second of these, at verse 11. The 
first discourse contains in the main 
a list of the names of the principal 
warriors drawn up on either side of 
the field of battle. In the latter part 
of it and the earlier part of the 
second discourse, there comes Ar- 
j una’s lament, in which he says that 
his heart is weighed down with 
sorrow and his mind is confused, 
and he thinks he would rather be 
a beggar in the street than become 
a prosperous monarch by means of 
fighting his relatives and friends. 

This gives Shri Krishna the op¬ 
portunity to expound his knowledge, 
for the pupil is not only in great 
psychological trouble, but he is also 
in the right mood to consider the 


teaching without any distortion pro¬ 
duced by personal ambition or the 
mere seeking of pleasure or personal 
comfort and safety. The present 
translation therefore begins with 
verse 11 of the second chapter of the 
Gita where Shri Krishna begins 
teaching. 

The course of the teaching is filled 
with affectionate expressions. Every 
now and then we come to, “0 Ar¬ 
juna,” “0 Son of Pritha” (a very 
respected lady—mother of Arjuna), 
“0 Bharata,” (descendent of Bhara- 
ta. famed patriarch of the Aryans), 
“0 Mahabahu” (great-armed one), 
“0 Dh a nan jay a,” (winner of 
wealth), “0 Parantapa,” (harasser 
of foes) and many others. Arjuna 
also intersperses his remarks and 
questions with admiring and affec¬ 
tionate terms—“0 Janardana” (lib¬ 
erator of men), “0 Hrishikesha” 
(lord of the senses), “0 Vasudeva” 
(descendent of Vasudeva), and so 
on. These expressions of affection 
give a very pleasing emotional under¬ 
tone to the whole Gita , but in the 
translation they have been omitted, 
as interrupting the reader’s thoughts, 
and not having for him the same 
emotional effect as would be con¬ 
veyed to the original speakers by 
those words and their rich associa- 
tional contents and implications. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Shri rhymes with tree. 

Arjuna: a as in America, both times. A is always short, as here, unless 
otherwise mentioned. 

Gita: gi rhymes with he; ta as in father (long a). 

Atma: a as in father, both times. 
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// the red slayer think he slays , 

Or if the slain think he is slain y 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep , and pass , and turn again. 

— R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER II 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson Of 

*754e jbeat/tledd JP.ijp 


Translation Of Verses II 11-30 

THE illustrious Bhagavan said:— 

II 11-13. You speak wise words, and (yet) you have sorrowed for the un- 
lamentable. As regards (both) those whose life-functions have gone and 
those whose life-functions have not gone, the well-informed do not grieve. 
Definitely never was I not, nor you, nor these rulers of men (of whom you 
have spoken), and also we will not not exist in the future. Just as in this 
body of the body-owner there is childhood, youth and oldness, so there is the 
obtaining of other bodies. The wise (person) is not confused by that. 

II 14-15. But the encounters with the material (world), giving cold and heat 
and pleasure and pain, come and go. Bear patiently those impermanent 
(experiences), for he is fit for deathlessness to whom these do not cause 
anguish, the wise man, to whom pain and pleasure are similar. 

II 16-17. There is no existence of the unreal. There is no non-existence of 
the real. Indeed, as regards both, the final (truth) is seen by the seers 
of the true nature of them. Indeed you should know that to be imperishable 
by which all this (universe) is spread out. Nobody is qualified to cause 
(any) loss of this unchanging (reality). 

II 18. (But) these bodies of the permanent, imperishable and unmeasurable 
body-owner are declared to have inherent ending. Therefore you may fight. 

II 19-21. Who considers this (body-owner) as a killer; who thinks of this 
as killed—both these do not know (the facts). This does not kill, and is not 
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killed. This is not born, nor dies, at any time, nor, being, will this not be 
in the future. Unborn, permanent, perpetual, ancient—this is not killed in 
the killing of the body. Who knows this imperishable, permanent, unborn, 
unchanging—how can that man kill anyone, or cause anyone to be killed? 

II 22-25. Just as a man having abandoned old clothes takes up others which 
are new, so does the body-owner, having abandoned old bodies, go to others 
which are new. Weapons do not cut this. Fire does not burn this. Waters 
do not wash this away. Wind does not dry this away. This is uncuttable. This 
is unburnable, unwashable and undryable away. This is permanent, all- 
present, steady, unmoving, eternal. This is unmanifest. This is unimaginable. 
This is unalterable—it is declared. Therefore, having understood this thus, 
you are not qualified to sorrow. 

II 26-28. Or, again, (suppose) you consider this as constantly being born 
(and) constantly dying; in that case also you are not qualified to sorrow 
about this. Since death is certain for the born, and birth is certain for the 
dead, therefore, this fact being inevitable, you are not qualified to sorrow 
(about it). Beings have unmanifest beginnings, manifest middle states, and 
unmanifest endings—in that what is there to bewail? 

II 29-30. Someone sees this (body-owner) as wonderful; similarly another 
speaks (of this) as wonderful, and another hears of this as wonderful. Still, 
although having heard about this, nobody knows. This body-owner is 
permanently unkillable in everyone’s body. Therefore, as regards all beings, 
you are not qualified to sorrow. 

*7<4e Ancient Science 0/ Body And Soul 

In some of the foregoing verses knowledge of things as far as our 

Shri Krishna says “It is declared.” senses (aided by microscopes, tele- 

This meant that the statements were scopes, thermometers and other in- 

according to well known experience, struments of the kind) can inform 

or what in modern days we would us of their forms, characteristics, 

call science. These statements about activities and relationships. In Shri 

body, soul and death were regarded Krishna’s day in India Science meant 

in his days as matters definitely exactly the same thing, but took into 

known and were taught as matters of account the evidence of the super- 

fact. The explanation of this positivi- senses in addition to that of the 

ty—which looks so unscientific in ordinary senses, although the super- 

our modern day in the western world senses were not possessed by every- 

—is quite simple. For us, Science is body. At that time, and for long be- 

what we know about the world. We fore that, there existed numerous 

do not mean perfect knowledge, but small private schools, called “teach- 
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ere’ families”, in some of which the 
students were trained in meditation, 
which incidentally often led to the 
opening of senses beyond ordinary 
sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell. 

We are aware of the existence of 
such super-senses in a small degree 
in our western world today, for every 
now and then we come across in¬ 
stances of telepathy, clairvoyance 
and premonition. Some of the 
students and their teachers claimed 
to know with the aid of these senses 
the factual reality of the statements 
made by Shri Krishna in these 
verses. They spoke not only of ex¬ 
tended faculties of sense, but also 
extended powers of action.* 

Here, however, one is not asking 
for belief in these faculties and 
powers, but simply pointing out why 
Shri Krishna could say that what he 
has described is scientific knowledge. 
They were the accepted, unquestioned 
knowledge of the day, and that was 
taken as indicative that soul or mind 
and body are two different things, 
and that soul or mind does not de¬ 
pend upon body, but in some manner 
exists and in the case of advanced 
persons also functions or operates in 
its own state even without a body. 
Because of the acceptance by every¬ 
body of the testimony of these 
powers, Shri Krishna can take this 


department of Science for granted 
as a matter of course. We may also 
notice in passing that the general 
body of the scriptures supports the 
same views, so that they are general¬ 
ly accepted on both counts—as find¬ 
ings of Science and on the authority 
of Religion. 

The reader will observe that Shri 
Krishna mentions these facts at the 
beginning only in order to tell Ar- 
juna that he should not allow him¬ 
self to become upset by the death 
of bodies, and so confuse his under¬ 
standing of what really takes place. 
The spiritual pupil is advised to 
consider the battle which is about to 
begin from the standpoint of the 
soul which cannot die. The position 
is that if the soul loses its body, it 
will obtain another one, and, what 
is more, that the new body will 
usually be a better one than the old 
one, according to teaching given 
further on in the Gita. 

We shall come to the considera¬ 
tion of the nature of this bettemess 
in due course, but one ought at 
least to mention here that it is ex¬ 
pected to come about in two ways— 
in both the internal ability and the 
external opportunity of the immor¬ 
tal man, who is regarded as ad¬ 
vancing in his conscious powers of 
will, love and thought, and in 


•I wish here to give ray personal testimony to the existence of these facul¬ 
ties and powers even today—for whatever it may be worth. During my 
thirty-eight years of residence in India I saw marvels of telepathy, clair¬ 
voyance, travelling in the mayavi-rupa etc. and in some cases proved 
the authenticity of these for myself up to the hilt. —E. W. 
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mastery of body and senses, on ac¬ 
count of his use of his faculties in 
the business of living in the world. 
It is considered that a person may 
try to understand something today 
or in his present incarnation, and 
fail to do so—for example, an ad¬ 
vanced formula in mathematics— 
but because of the trying this time 
he will have more ability to under¬ 
stand it next time. So, the Teacher 
says, one must not be deterred by 
failure; do your best now, and be 
advised not to worry about suc¬ 
cess or failure, for it is not the ex¬ 
ternal achievement that is important 
but the internal one. 

Why, it is asked, should he take 
other bodies? Why should he not 
go onward and upward for ever in 
some other world than this? Some 
very clear answers are usually given 
to this question. If the progress of 
the soul thrqugh education is the 
purpose of incarnation in this world, 
and we find in this world all varie¬ 
ties of teaching in all the grades 
from the savage to the genius and 
the saint, why should one seek or 
wish for or assume another world 
than this? If the training that we 
need in our future lives is such that 
this world can give, why assume 
another world which by the hypothe¬ 
sis would have to be a duplicate of 
this? Again, it is not assumed that 
the process for any individual has 
begun with this life. The civilized 
man is in advance of the savage by 
many incarnations of experience. It 
cannot be supposed that he started 


his career at the higher level, with 
so much experience presented to him 
gratis, and that the man in the sav¬ 
age body is the victim of an acci¬ 
dental or unjust handicap. If the ex¬ 
perience which we are now having 
is the kind which that savage will 
require in the distant future, surely 
he will come to the school where we 
are having that lesson now, and if we 
are to become Shakespeares and 
Caesars, this is the world where we 
can obtain the experience through 
which they have gone. Also it is not 
to be assumed that men of great 
genius came here for one last lofty 
life, and were exempt from earlier 
lessons in ordinary and in primitive 
conditions. 

Shri Krishna tells Arjuna not to 
sorrow or grieve or lament about 
the tragic battle about to begin. The 
original word which is translated as 
grief or lamentation contains also 
the implication of the old English 
expression “to be upset.” Grief is 
upsetting, for when a person falls 
into this condition he is not able to 
use to the full his mental and other 
abilities in dealing with an actual 
situation. 

It should be noticed that in these 
verses Shri Krishna has not said 
that this Science is of use in deciding 
what to do in the given situation. He 
has only been cancelling any deci¬ 
sion based upon emotional upsetness, 
so as to clear the way for the recep¬ 
tion of some additional teaching of 
his own. Before going on to Shri 
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Krishna’s own teaching, however, we in the verses still under considers- 
must study some significant items tion. 

*714* ubUtiMctio*. 6l fC*uniUedfe Attd 'Wildom. 

“You speak wise words,” says and yet not be wise. No knowledge 


Shri Krishna, in verse II 11, “but 
you have mixed up with this the 
error of grieving.” It is related that 
when Shri Krishna started to speak 
these verses he was smiling. He was 
pleased with Arjuna, and his plea¬ 
sure must have been due to the open¬ 
ing up of Arjuna’s heart. Arjuna was, 
it appears, not looking upon the 
situation in a merely mechanical 
way, as a man doing his soldiering 
job from a sense of duty, or aiming 
at the achievement of power and 
position, or delighting in the pospect 
of getting a blow in at the enemy. 
His were the words of a man highly 
conscious of the life-side of the situ¬ 
ation, full of sympathy for those 
against whom he was appointed to 
battle by the social exigencies of the 
occasion and times. 

We have therefore to notice the 
difference between knowledge and 
wisdom which is very clearly drawn 
several times in the Gita. A person 
may have encyclopaedic knowledge 

*71** CantacU 

In verse II 14, the Teacher speaks 
of the encounters of the life with the 
material world. The words used here 
show clearly that he is not thinking 
of odd occurrences, little bits of 
touches with things, but of the whole 


Di< 


about mere things makes anyone 
wise; it is only the knowledge of the 
value of things to some living being, 
or the proper use of things by and 
for living beings that constitutes 
wisdom. Wisdom comes in when there 
is heart as well as mind; when there 
is sensitiveness to the life-side, and 
concern as to how the life will be 
affected. Someone may bequeath us 
a million dollars; if we have wisdom, 
the understanding of life, it will do 
us good, but if we have not wisdom 
—alas! On the other hand, one may 
lose one’s money, and it may possi¬ 
bly turn out to be a benefit on the 
life-side, a blessing in disguise. 

It was the opening of the heart 
of Arjuna that started Shri Krishna 
upon the teaching of the Gita. Ar¬ 
juna thereby showed his readiness, 
and the Teacher was pleased. Readi¬ 
ness is an important requirement 
in the teaching of wisdom; for it 
there must be interest in lives, not 
merely pleasure in things. 

01 *1U Wa-Ud 

process of a life-time, which, how¬ 
ever, could be more logically called 
a body-time. He puts his finger on 
the two kinds of experience which 
occur to us in this business of dealing 
with the world—cold and heat as 
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samples of bodily conditions, and 
pleasure and pain as samples of our 
sensations. Shri Krishna says the 
human being must expect these to 
come and go, and advises him to 
endure them patiently. The word 
“endure” sounds curious when thus 
applied to pleasure as well as pain. 
We have not quite the exact word in 
our language. “Go through with 
them” may suggest the idea. But 
more light is thrown on this matter in 
the next verse, when Shri Krishna 
speaks of a person to whom pleasure 
and pain are similar. 

In the light of wisdom or the un¬ 
derstanding of life they are similar, 
of course, but few people ever pause 
to consider this fact. A painful situ¬ 
ation calls not for depression and 
discouragement, but for the putting 
forward of our best abilities of mind 
and heart. On the other hand, a glad 
occasion also calls for circumspec¬ 


tion and wisdom. The world always 
presents a series of challenges to our 
faculties, not merely when there is 
difficulty, trouble and pain, but also 
when there is ease and pleasure. 

Even when we have overcome our 
primary material difficulties and pro¬ 
vided ourselves with food, clothing 
and shelter, we have new problems 
introduced by other people—begin¬ 
ning with the question as to how to 
defend our possessions against rob¬ 
bers. This life portion of our environ¬ 
ment or of the world plays a bigger 
and bigger part in our considerations 
and actions as we go on. These other 
people present us with many occa¬ 
sions of “cold and heat” and “plea¬ 
sure and pain.” There is also, of 
course, a valuable positive aspect 
of this relationship—how to associ¬ 
ate and combine with others in the 
better production and enjoyment of 
the good things of this world. 


*7Ue BUttila'uitf 0 / AIL C*sfi&ue*ice. 


The use of the word “similar” in 
reference to the “pair of opposites” 
in verse II 15 introduces us to an 
important philosophical principle. It 
is to be observed that in the field of 
sensations it is extremes that trouble 
us—for example, the bath water may 
be too hot or too cold. Our bodies 
are geared to a middle range, and 
are comfortable and healthy within 
that range. As we move away from 
that middle range we get some stimu¬ 
lus and excitement, but it is danger¬ 
ous, and indeed fatal if we go too 


far. Both extremes have similarity 
in this respect. It would be very un¬ 
scientific to call them “the same,” 
but all contrasts, it will be noticed, 
involve similars, that is, things be¬ 
longing to one class. Thus we can 
contrast cold and heat, mountain 
and mouse, but not cow and news¬ 
paper. So “pair of opposites”—a 
term frequently used in the Gita —is 
not intended to be merely a color¬ 
ful expression to denote all the things 
of the material world, and “to avoid 
the pairs of opposites” does not mean 
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to avoid the whole world and every¬ 
thing in it, but to avoid the extremes. 
In the present verse (II 15) the word 
“similar” has to be understood in 
this way. 

We may glance for a moment at 
the practicality of these two verses, 
II 14 and 15. In our lives we have 
real difficulties and problems, which 
we face and overcome by the use 
of our thought, love and will. These 
problems are usually quite enough, 
but often we proceed to add to them 
by producing in addition in our 
minds a set of psychological diffi¬ 
culties and problems. We face the 
real problems with annoyance, dis¬ 
pleasure, discontent, irritation, anxi¬ 
ety, longing, envy, wishfulness, im¬ 
patience, resentment, anger, and simi¬ 
lar emotions. These would be useful 
to an animal or a primitive man, 
but we should outgrow them. They 
are themselves troubles. Thus we now 
have two sets of troubles instead of 
only one set, and the second kind 
are worse than the first kind, because 
by their agitating character they de¬ 
stroy the calmness in which our 
constructive faculties can best deal 
with our real problems. An animal 
may barge its way through obstacles, 
but man is supposed to use his crea¬ 
tive faculties. In a boat it is better 
for him not to row harder, but to 
put up a sail, or install a motor. 

The Teacher is not here suggest¬ 
ing retreat from the world of prob¬ 


lems, as is sometimes supposed. He 
is suggesting the most complete and 
practical realism in facing them. We 
shall see in later Chapters that he 
attaches great importance to a life of 
action. But in that action he insists 
there should be always an evenness 
or sameness—the calm use of our 
faculties in the facing of our prob¬ 
lems, for calmness is the strength of 
the mind. 

The situation is a little subtle, 
and calls for very careful thinking 
because, of course, the psychological 
troubles, once arisen, are also real, 
and are to be dealt with realistically. 
Thus we must not be angry with our 
anger and discontented with our 
discontent, etc. Anger will not be re¬ 
moved by our being angry with it, 
but by our understanding it; yet the 
intention of our understanding it is 
not to remove it, but to observe what 
is really happening in the mind, 
whereupon the troublous emotion 
slinks away. 

It may be useful at this point to 
present a diagram of the framework 
of man and his “progress.” There 
are five stages of enjoyment. These 
are bodily, emotional, mental, moral 
or ethical, and spiritual. We may 
represent the'relative proportions of 
these interests in the consciousness of 
an average elementary man by an 
upright cone, thus: 
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Spiritual Interests 



Moral or ethical interests 
Mental interests 
Emotional interests 
Bodily interests 


At the other end of the scale, the man, spoken of in II 15, could be 
highly awakened, or fully matured represented by an inverted cone, thus: 



Spiritual interests 
Moral or ethical interests 


Mental interests 
Emotional interests 
Bodily interests 


For the intermediate stages vari¬ 
ous diagrams could be drawn, for 
the different proportions, such as (a) 
the sluggish person, moved chiefly 
by pleasure and pain, (b) the rest¬ 
less person, moved chiefly by emo¬ 
tional excitements, (c) the intellec¬ 
tual person, and (d) the conscien¬ 
tious moral person, having sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of others, and 
interest in their welfare. 

In the course of our lives our con¬ 
sciousness slides up and down, as it 
were, on this scale, sp that at one 
time it is almost entirely occupied 
with one of the divisions and at an¬ 
other time with another, but in each 
person there is a level where it most 
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often or habitually dwells, from which 
it reacts to circumstances by the 
sliding up or down. We have in the 
verses before us been raising the 
outlook from the emotional to the 
mental. In this case, just as the body 
is quiet except when released into 
action, so also the emotions become 
quiet. For example, a saint or sage 
or adept in living, will enjoy his 
food emotionally and physically at 
the proper times but his conscious¬ 
ness will not reside there and inflame 
his natural interest in it, and when 
he has to arrange for it the chief 
consideration will be the welfare of 
the body, not the amount of taste- 
excitement which can be got from 
it. 
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*7he JbeatUleM. And *7he Mortal 


The word “deathlessness” in verse 
II 15 affirms again that the soul or 
real man is always immortal and can¬ 
not be regarded as otherwise at any 
time. Deathfulness is here regarded 
as our bodily condition. As the fa¬ 
mous scientist Professor Thomas H. 
Huxley once remarked in the course 
of a lecture, our bodily living is a 
process of dying. He said that with 
every word that he spoke he was 
breaking down the cells of his body. 
Then he added, in his humorous 
way, that he did not wish his audi¬ 
ence to become anxious on that ac¬ 
count, since when the lecture was 
over he would go home, take some 
food, and “stretch his protoplasm 
back to its original size.” We may 
add that he could not do this in¬ 


terminably, but that sooner or later 
the body would be worn out, unre¬ 
pairable, and would proceed to death 
8nd dissolution. 

“Deathlessness” refers to a con¬ 
dition of the soul or real man in 
which he will not have the impulse 
to return to “this world of death.” 
This subject is only mentioned, not 
described, in the present group of 
“scientific” verses, as it is not within 
the scope of “Science,” but Shri 
Krishna will bring it forward later 
on, in its proper connection, and 
will in fact present it as the highest 
aim in life. Sometimes it is called 
liberation or liberty (moksha), some¬ 
times the blowing-out of the deathful 
state (nirvana), sometimes inde¬ 
pendence (kaivalya). 


< 74e Heal And 'Ike r U**e<d 


Verse II 16 has given thinkers and 
translators much trouble with its 
use of the words “being” (sat) and 
“existence” (bhava). It says there is 
no existence (bhava) of the unreal 
(asat), and there is no non-existence 
(abhava) of the real (sat). It says 
further that this matter has been 
fully understood by those who see 
the “thatness” or true nature of reali¬ 
ty and existence (sat and bhava). 

The Sanskrit word here translated 
“true nature” is tattwa. Tat means 


“that” and twa means “ness,” so 
“thatness” could also represent the 
idea. In the next verse an attempt 
is made to state what the “that” is. 
It says “that” is what spreads out all 
“this,” and it has no perishability. 
The implication is that there is no 
“this” without “that,” but there is 
“that” without “this”. When and 
where is there “that” without “this”? 
When there is no spreading out, since 
“this” is the spread-out of “that.” 


^Ue Simile 6jj V f lte Slock Ma^Lle 

A simile will, I think, make the un- derstanding of this very clear. Sup- 
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pose we have before us a block of 
marble, and sitting by us a sculptor. 
The sculptor immediately sees a little 
dog within the block of marble, and 
then proceeds to chip away the un¬ 
wanted portions until the statue of 
the dog remains. The little dog was 
there all the time. If we had asked 
for a bird, the sculptor would have 
seen that form within the block of 
marble, would then have chipped 
away the unwanted portion, and pre¬ 
sented us with the statue of a bird. 
Both the dog and the bird were 
there all the time, but were not 
“spread out” or separated. If they 
had not at first been in the reality 
(sat) they could not afterwards have 
been in the existence (bhava), so 
“there is no bhava of the non-sat.” 
And there is no non-bhava of the 
sat, that is, the real exists unseparate- 
ly in the block of marble even when 


not manifest. The separation mani¬ 
fests the part. If the little dog was 
not there the sculptor could not re¬ 
lease it. So the unmanifest is not to 
be thought of as nothing; it has an 
unmanifest existence of its own. In 
the spread-out world we see nothing 
but reality; but not the whole of it 
In modern terms, we are aware only 
of relative or partial truth. 

It will be in place here to use the 
same simile also as a block of soul- 
marble. The living beings in the 
world have been spoken of elsewhere 
as “undetached sparks” of the one 
flame of life. We all belong to the 
block of soul-marble, the flame. We 
appear in the world as bhavas of 
that. Though we are separate bhavas 
we are at one in that sat. This ex¬ 
plains the paradox of sparkness and 
undetachment. 


*7<4e Mind PnoceAA. Qjj J!i£e 


We may come nearer to seeing 
the truth about the world if we try 
to understand it in terms of our mind- 
process, instead of assuming that it 
is a matter-process, as most people 
do. Mind-process is essentially an 
alternate contraction and expansion, 
or an alternate disunion and reunion. 
First we attend to something. In this 
there is a narrowing. Then we study 
it and its relation to other things. In 
this there is a broadening. First 
comes a comparatively narrow mental 
grip, and then a wider mental grasp. 
There is first an act of concentration 


by the will, and then an act of ex¬ 
pansion by thinking. 

Let us consider another example 
to help us to understand this princi¬ 
ple—an old-time carpenter coming 
into his workshop in the morning 
and asking himself what he shall 
make today. He reviews the con¬ 
tents of his mind—chairs, tables, 
drawers, book-racks etc. All these 
are together in the “block of marble” 
that is his memory. Then he decides 
upon a chair, drops all thought of 
tables etc., and proceeds to make a 
chair. As he works, he elaborates 
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his idea of the chair. An artist follows 
the same process; so does a scientist 
or a business man. Whether we are 
working or studying, the process of 
concentration and expansion, or 
separation and reunion, is the same. 
The elaboration of the chair brings 
in the consideration of its union 
with men and women (that is, sitters) 
and with other articles in the rooms, 
with regard to utility, comfort, con¬ 
venience, pleasure, beauty, etc., so 
that though the chair is the center 
or focus of thought and action it 
is only the center of a more complex 
unity, which in some degree brings 
us back towards the “block of mar¬ 
ble.” The process is always one of 
contraction and expansion, separa¬ 
tion and reunion. ' 

The carpenter simile has one ad¬ 
vantage over the simile of the block 
of marble of the sculptor. One may 
say that the sculptor spoils the block 
of marble for bird-making when he 
has used it for dog-making. But the 
carpenter does not spoil his mind 
and body for table-making by using 
them for chair-making. 

74e Qume* 

The body-owner is the real being. 
This we know, says the Teacher. It 
is imperishable. The bodies, however, 
are perishable; more than that, they 
are inherently so. It is part of their 
own nature, not imposed from out¬ 
side. They “possess end”; they are 
bound to perish, as is said in verse 
II 18. They have a sort of tide of 
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In the case of study of a chosen 
object the contraction consists in 
focusing the attention upon it and 
then observing and investigating its 
qualities and parts, and then its re¬ 
lation to other things in a more com¬ 
plex unity, for nothing exists or is 
known alone. If we say we know a 
cow well, we imply that we know 
very extensively its relation to and 
connection with other things. In all 
mind-processes our realities are thus 
centers without circumferences, 
whereas in matter-processes the reali¬ 
ties are taken as circumferences or 
outlines without centers. Matter-pro- 
cess is therefore separation, but 
mind-process begins with acceptance 
of a material limitation, then goes 
on to transcend it. This shows us 
that what is not possible materially is 
possible in the mind. Further on we 
shall find that it can be “still more 
possible” in the “spirit.” Incidentally, 
we may notice that our consciousness 
gains much in strength and clarity 
by this process. This is “life on the 
wing.” 

Qj, Body 

their own; they grow and decay. So 
one must not be troubled about 
killing as such , for there is strictly 
no killing or dying. One can destroy 
another man’s crop, or his house, or 
even his body—but not the man. It 
is not even correct to say that the 
man is ever born, nor that he dies— 
only the body is born and dies. How¬ 
ls 
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ever, after one body dies the man 
takes another. Later on in the Gita , 
which is always factual in statement, 
not speculative, we shall be told that 
this does not usually occur very soon, 
and that there may even be long 
periods of time away from body, 
full of great happiness for people 
whose pleasures have not been too 
sensual. We shall come to the study 
of this matter in due course. 

The man is spoken of as a body- 
owner, not a body-dweller. The form 
of the word “dehin” or “dehi,” used 
here, in verse II 22, carries a pos¬ 
sessive sense. Similarly, the word 
“yogin” or “yog*” means one who 
has yoga to some extent, that is, one 
who has achieved the union, or one 
who has carried on the practices of 
yoga, such as those described by 
Pantanjali in his famous yoga aphor¬ 
isms. The emphasis on all the quali¬ 
ties of the real man was necessary 
because most people, though under¬ 
standing and believing in the death¬ 
lessness of the real man, nevertheless 
do not realize it, and indeed often 
forget it, as in fact Arjuna was now 
doing. But we must regard the body- 
owner in this way, asserts the 
Teacher, before we can face our 
practical problems properly. 

Shri Krishna now (II 26) men¬ 
tions that there are two ways of look¬ 


ing at this deathlessness. Up to now 
he has been mentioning the truly 
logical belief that the real man is 
never in the body or subordinate to 
it in any way, he being a metaphysi¬ 
cal reality, belonging to a different 
order of being from the body, an 
order of being not dependent upon 
the body’s substance, qualities or 
activities. I have elsewhere* fully 
explained how we may realize this 
for ourselves, but here let me indi¬ 
cate it in a few words. When you 
are doing something—for example, 
walking—observe carefully within 
(that is, introspectively) what is real¬ 
ly psychologically happening. You 
will see that the correct statement 
to yourself is “I am not walking; I 
am watching the walking of the 
body.” 

However, for the sake of those 
who are caught up in a materialistic 
habit of thought—and they are many 
—Shri Krishna presents, in verse 
II 26, the other way of thinking also. 
He says that if you regard the man 
as always engaged in being born— 
living and dying and then being re¬ 
born—that is, if you regard the man 
as in a perpetual transformation, still 
the same position exists, namely, 
there is no reason for lamentation on 
account of the death of the body. In 
this case, says he, the man is still 
present, but you do not see him be- 


*THE GLORIOUS PRESENCE, by Ernest E. Wood; published by E. P. 
Dutton and Co, Inc., New York; Rider and Co. Ltd., London; Messrs. Payot, 
Paris (in French), and Editorial Orion, Mexico City (in Spanish). 
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fore birth and after death. It is only that is, the bodily condition, that he 
in the “middle state” (verse II 28), is manifest or visible. 


Wondebffulnete' 0$ 9t 


In verse II 29, there is a word 
which is used three times, which re¬ 
quires special consideration— 
ashcharyavat. This is correctly trans¬ 
lated as “marvelous” or “wonderful.” 
The “vat” is a possessive affix, so 
“having wonderfulness” is the full 
literal translation. Shri Krishna is 
now winding up this part of his dis¬ 
course by telling Arjuna that nobody 
can possibly describe the real man. 
He is something not only “out of 
this world,” but “out of any possible 
world.” He is indescribable and un¬ 
thinkable. From the standpoint of 
any sort of science, whether based 
on the senses or the super-senses, he 
is unreachable. We must call him 
then a mysterious, marvelous or 
wonderful reality—something to be 
wondered at, not something to be 
defined. 

It is quite reasonable and intelli¬ 
gent in our thinking to admit as real 
something that is indescribable and 
incomparable, especially as we find 
it in our lives and call it Conscious¬ 
ness, which always remains a wonder, 
since consciousness would not be a 
necessary factor in a world of me¬ 
chanical organisms, however elabor¬ 
ate their reflexes. It is mysterious, 
marvellous and wonderful. Shri 
Krishna is practically saying: “Do 
not try to describe it; accept it with¬ 
out expecting the mind to describe or 


know it.” Buddha latter on said the 
same thing, and emphasized the 
truth that a man is essentially no en¬ 
tity. which would involve something 
mentally knowable. There is there¬ 
fore no unreasonableness in the state¬ 
ment, at the end of verse II 29, that 
nobody knows it. It is not at all 
inconsistent with the belief that it 
can ultimately be known with some 
new kind of knowing, beyond the 
mind. We shall see the meaning of 
all this when we come to study the 
ideas of the “Beyond,” very often re¬ 
ferred to later on in the Gita. 

Many have noticed that in this 
part of the teaching of the Gita we 
have a great paradox. The Bhagavad 
Gita is in daily use in India by 
millions of people, in all positions 
in life. Scholars extol it as ranking 
with the highest scriptures. Gandhi 
called it his “Mother” because he 
could always run to it for help in 
his problems of right and wrong. 
Journalists have called it the Bible 
of the Hindus. It is revered beyond 
expression by millions of people who 
would not kill a snake, or even a 
house-fly or a mosquito. Yet it does 
not say, “Thou shalt not kill.” The 
reason is that it is a scripture of the 
soul, showing what the soul-powers 
are and how they work, and requires 
men to use their own thought, love 
and will in the problems of their 
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lives, not to be governed by external more occult than the occult has been 
rules. Near the end of the Gita, in communicated by me; having con¬ 
verse XVIII 63, the Teacher there- sidered it carefully, act according 
fore says: “Thus to you knowledge to your will.” 

*7<4e 2u&dia*t Zbuty A*ul cMo+to* 


Following the group of verses 
which we have considered, there is 
another group, compromising verses 
II 31 to 37, in which Shri Krishna 
says that for a man of the soldier’s 
profession a righteous or necessary 
war is a good thing. It is implied that 
he thinks this war to be of such a 
kind, and we must remember that 
before hostilities broke out he did 
everything possible by mediation 
and persuasion to induce the enemy 
to accept a compromise, even to the 
extent of showing his “divine form” 
to them. 

Whether any war can be righteous 
or not is irrelevant to the teaching 
of the Gita , but we may notice in 
passing that the appeal to Arjuna at 
this point is considered by some 
scholars to be an interpolation, as 
being, they think, inconsistent with 
the spiritual teaching of the whole 
of the rest of the Gita, wherein the 
Teacher says the disciple must not 
care for success or failure, or praise 
or blame. Others, including the late 
Mahatma Gandhi, regard all the al¬ 
lusions to fighting as being allegori¬ 
cal, referring to the soul’s conflict 
with the hosts of worldly desires. 
Others again consider that these 
verses were a test of Arj una’s sinceri¬ 
ty. And finally, there is the thought 
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that the disciple can never afford to 
ignore entirely the opinions of the 
world, which contain much accumu¬ 
lated wisdom, but should always give 
the most respectful consideration to 
the views of others before proceed¬ 
ing to decision and action in any af¬ 
fair in which they are concerned. 

Arjuna is thus advised to consider 
what other people will think if he 
does not perform the social duty for 
which he has been trained throughout 
his life, and which he has faithfully 
carried on up to this time. Arjuna 
was bom and brought up in the 
Kshattriya caste, which had the duty 
of protecting the social order. The 
three main castes or duties of life 
were as follows: (1) the Vaishyas, 
or mercantile group, concerned with 
protecting the people from material 
dangers and providing for their ma¬ 
terial needs—these were concerned 
with agriculture, cattle, manufactures 
and commerce; (2) The Kshattriya 
group, consisting of King, soldiery, 
police and officers of justice, pro¬ 
tecting the people from enemies and 
criminals; (3) The Brahmanas, or 
spiritual group, concerned with 
studying and teaching man’s duty to 
himself, and thus helping each per¬ 
son to protect himself from dangers 
arising in himself—defects and de- 
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ficiencies of character—and to seek 
the realization of human destiny by 
the achievements of government of 
body and emotions, knowledge of 
the functions of mind, and the at¬ 
tainment of spiritual liberty while 
still living in the world. All these 
three were regarded as people having 
ability, character and initiative in 
their respective fields, while a fourth 
group, the Shudras, were the people 
who could carry on the routines of 
life in the world but were not quali¬ 
fied for or desirous of social respons- 
bilities. 

There is no need to translate these 
verses here, as they would occupy 
space and interrupt the course of the 
teaching. It will be sufficient to say 
that the Teacher told Arjuna that if 
he did not carry out his “dharma” 
in the shape of warfare he would 


be guilty of sin, that people would 
think he was a coward, and would 
speak against his character and his 
soldierly ability, while on the other 
hand, if he fought he would go to 
heaven if killed and would enjoy 
greatness on earth if he were the 
conqueror. Finally he advised him 
to join the battle, taking as equal 
pleasure and pain, gain or loss, 
victory or defeat. 

The Teacher does, however, in the 
next verse, (II 39), say that these 
teachings, as well as those verses II 
11 to 30 are not especially his own. 
but he is only reminding Arjuna of 
these teachings of the sankhya phi¬ 
losophers, which he seems to have 
overlooked. We may, then, proceed 
to Shri Krishna’s own special teach¬ 
ing, which begins with verse II 39, a 
very important key-verse in the 
Gita. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this Chapter. 
Bhagavan: last a long, as in father; others as in America, 
maya: a long as in father, in both cases. 

rupa: ru as in rue. Unless otherwise mentioned, in all words u is short, 
as in pull. 

sat: a as in America. 

bhava: first a long, as in father. 

nirvana: i as in pin; first a long as in father. Sound the r. 
moksha: o as in moke, in all words, 
kaivalya: ai as in aisle, in all words. 

dehin: i as in pin, in all words, unless otherwise mentioned; e as in 
prey, in all words, 
dehi: i long, as in he. 
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Thou in thy narrow banks art pent; 

The stream I love unbounded goes 
Through flood and sea and firmament; 

Through light , through life , it forward flows. 

— R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER HI 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson Of 

^he. IZwMluc Way 


Translation Of Verses II 39-41 


II 39. This which has been told to you is in the sankhya, but listen to this 
(which is) in the buddhi-yoga. United with that buddhi you will cast off 
the bondage of action (karma). 

II 40. In this (buddhi-yoga) there is no loss of forward-going, (and) there 
is no contrariness; even a very little of this dharma carries (one) over 
great danger. 

II 41. In this (matter) the buddhi having a resolute nature is unitary, (but) 
many-branched and indeed endless are the buddhis of the irresolute. 


*11*0 SanhJufa Outlook 


To grasp the full import of Shri 
Krishna’s own teaching of the budd- 
hic way of life, to which we have now 
come, we must see it in its proper 
setting, so a short review of our find¬ 
ings in Chapter II will be in place 
before we take up the more striking 
details of the verses now before us. 

In Chapter II we have seen that 
Shri Krishna began his teachings in 
the Gita with knowledge according 
to sankhya. The word “sankhya” 


means enumeration or classification, 
and indicates what in later times was 
called “the sankhya philosophy,” a 
system which lists 25 principles or 
categories. The real man {purusha) 
is held, in this system of thought, to 
release himself from the continuance 
of embodiments by correct knowledge 
of the other 24 categories. It is there¬ 
fore a “path of knowledge,” and is 
a sankhya yoga. 

Science is, of course, accepted 
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knowledge, and it is taken for granted 
that this means accurate knowledge. 
It does not imply absolute knowledge, 
for all knowledge of the world is 
limited, depending upon a particular 
view-point; the bird’s eye view of a 
tree must necessarily be different 
from the worm’s eye view. The hu¬ 
man scientist, however, will want to 
get the human view of the tree. He 
is in a position to examine it from 
every angle by moving himself about, 
and also to dig down and cut trees 
down and cut them up and examine 
every little part of them, even micro¬ 
scopically. He may study, too, the 
movement or action of the tree, the 
details of growth, its response to 
wind, rain and soil, and many other 
things. Still he has not known every¬ 
thing, but as far as he has gone his 
knowledge of the tree is a piece of 
science, always provided that every 
little bit of examination has been 
done in the spirit of truth, that is. 
without the interposition of any de¬ 
sire or fancies of his own, but 
purely objectively. This knowledge 
should have no reference to himself, 
so that pride and fear as well as 
desire have to be completely in abey¬ 
ance while it is being gained. 

Can man study himself in this im¬ 
partial manner? He must, for it is 
man himself, with his life in the 
world and his relation to other be¬ 
ings in multitudious affairs, who is 
now under inspection, and we are to 
have a god’s eye view of him. 


Shri Krishna has reviewed man’s 
eye view of man, including the testi¬ 
mony of the additional sensory 
powers acquired by yoga, and held 
to have been tested over and over 
again by successive adepts and pupils, 
leaving no shadow of doubt about 
man’s independence of the body, and 
his process of reincarnation. The 
most competent persons, and the most 
moral and reliable in all respects, 
were regarded as having testified to 
this direct knowledge. Shri Krishna 
himself makes a statement a little 
further on that he himself remem¬ 
bers his past incarnations. To this 
day in India the belief in reincarna¬ 
tion is accepted by most of the peo¬ 
ple exactly on these terms. 

Still, Shri Krishna does not re¬ 
gard reincarnation as helping Arjuna 
to solve his problem. Quite clearly, 
like all science, this knowledge can 
be turned to good or ill. A murderer 
might very easily excuse himself by 
saying: “I did not really kill the 
man. I only killed his body, and he 
will easily get another and probably 
a better one. In fact, he was such a 
miserably sick man and was using 
his money in such a cruel manner 
that I may consider that I performed 
two good deeds—first by relieving 
him of that troublesome body and 
secondly by taking his money and 
using it to better advantage than 
he was doing.” 
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*1Ue Afeux Way 0^ BtuldUi 


The Teacher therefore now empha¬ 
sizes, in verses II 39 and onwards, 
the life-side of the situation. He wants 
Arjuna to focus his attention on the 
picture of life. The bodies are tem¬ 
porary but the people are indestructi¬ 
ble. The real man is somewhere meta¬ 
physically in the background, and is 
not in the body in the sense that one 
object is inside another, like water 
held in a cup. He is not to be thought 
of as in any way supported, held, 
contained or imprisoned in a body. 
He is free, boundless, formless. This 
is a theme on which the Teacher 
becomes very lyrical in verses II 23 
to 25, as we have seen in Chapter II. 


Shri Krishna now goes on to say 
that the pupil should understand the 
whole situation in a new way. He 
adds that in this new way one can¬ 
not go astray, or use the existing 
knowledge wrongly, implying that 
that was not the case in the sankhya 
way, so that the new way is a better 
way. 

This new way contains the clue 
to the correct valuation of the objects 
and experiences of life, and is there¬ 
fore the means to the solution of all 
human problems, as well as Arjuna’s 
particular difficulty. One may offer 
here another little diagram to show 
the different levels of mental activity 
in order of their growth: 


i - * 


recognition 


r*" 


agination 


r 


valuation 


reason 


memory 


To grasp clearly the significance 
of this series let us first consider a 
primitive or even an animal mind. 
A fox starts out in the evening in 
search of hens, and must cross some 
fields and see various objects on the 
way. It has to recognize these ob¬ 
jects, and say to itself, “Ah, that is 
a tree; it is solid; I must walk round 
it,” or “That is a pond, I cannot 
walk over it” The animal recognizes 
these various things, and their 


properties, but, we think, does not 
to any extent recall them or picture 
them when they are absent. Rather, it 
merely sits sleepily with a conscious¬ 
ness chiefly of bodily well-being of 
some kind, looking at the objects 
passing by as the lions and tigers 
in the zoological gardens are gener¬ 
ally found to do. 

It is a step further when we come 
to man. In his case the process of 
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the mind is somewhat as follows. 
We see things in the world, then set 
up a new world with those things in 
the field of imagination in the mind. 
One may, for example, buy some 
furniture for an empty house. Then, 
instead of moving the objects into 
the house and trying them out in 
various positions perhaps twenty 
times, one brings them up in the 
mind, tries out the various positions 


in imagination, say twenty times, 
and thus decides the most probable 
best arrangement—a great labor- 
saving advantage, avoiding much 
practical trial and error. 

A more passive example of this 
power of imagination is vividly por¬ 
trayed in one of Wordsworth’s 
poems. He relates how he saw a host 
of daffodils beside a lake. Then, 
said he; 


What wealth the show to me had brought: 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 


The next step is creativeness of 
mind, which goes further and invents 
something quite new in Nature by 
means of reason or abstract thinking. 
The animal, it will have been noticed, 
uses its mind to adapt itself to its 
environment, but man becomes crea¬ 
tive and uses his mind to adapt the 
environment to his own desires. He 
has thus made his own arrangements 
for clothing, shelter, food and other 
things. He may go very far in this 
inventiveness, and produce, let us 
say, a printing machine. This opera¬ 
tion depends upon numbering, mea¬ 
suring. comparison, classification 


and generalization. This generaliz¬ 
ing or “abstraction” is important. In 
the typical syllogism or logic there 
is always a generalization, as in “All 
men have brains; Mr. Jones is a man; 
therefore Mr. Jones has a brain— 
though you cannot see it,” where we 
have first a general statement about 
all men. 

Still, this faculty of reason (man- 
as) does not tell us the value of 
things. Buddhi does. It brings life 
into consideration, because all things 
have value only for life —a proposi¬ 
tion we will further expound in our 
next Section. 


*7<4e MeaHuup Buddhi 

Shri Krishna here speaks of this new means as buddhi. I have retained 
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the Sanskrit word in the translation 
and will use it throughout the book 
as it is a very important technical 
term. There is what Krishna calls 
the buddhi-yoga, or union with 
buddhi. He uses this compound word 
buddhi-yoga many times. 

As it seems impossible to replace 
the word “buddhi” by any one word 
in English I will explain its meaning 
at length. In one well-known trans¬ 
lation of the Gita I have found this 
word represented in different verses 
by “mind,” “thought,” “will,” “com- 
prehension,” “insight,” “understand¬ 
ing,” “wisdom,” “knowledge,” and 
“vision.” In another translation I 
find “reason,” “thought,” “mind,” 
“knowledge,” “understanding,” “wis¬ 
dom,” “illumination,” and “dis¬ 
crimination.” But if we wish to have 
exactitude of knowledge we must not 
change about like this. Many trans¬ 
lators will say that they have to do 
so “according to context,” which 
means in most cases according to the 
translator’s own idea, though he 
does not pause long enough to no¬ 
tice this fact. We want Shri Krishna’s 
idea. I find that Shri Krishna’s mean¬ 
ing of this word never changes , 
throughout the whole of the Gita. 

To understand the meaning of 
this key-word we must first avoid 
confusing together a function of the 
mind with its product. Let me il¬ 
lustrate this point by comparing 
thinking and knowledge. A person 
has knowledge but does thinking. 
Most of us have acquired many 


thousands of pieces of knowledge 
during our lives. Sometimes these 
pieces of knowledge are just simple 
little “pictures” in the memory; 
sometimes they are highly complex 
ideas containing many details. It is 
to be noticed that such knowledge 
is something possessed by the mind, 
just as we can say that a house con¬ 
tains chairs, tables, beds, and other 
articles. These articles in the house 
are in themselves unchanging or 
static, but we can move them about 
to suit our convenience and we can 
even alter them by working upon 
them. 

The ideas in the mind are very 
much like the furniture in the house; 
to be useful they must be in them¬ 
selves static and unchanging. It is 
the owner of the house of the mind 
who uses those ideas, moves them 
about, compares them, and builds 
them together by what is called 
thinking. Thinking is thus the activi¬ 
ty of the mind. For any thinking to 
go on, there must be this inactive 
collection of ideas—this museum, 
this gallery, this encyclopaedia—as 
well as the active function. The word 
“thought” is often ambiguously 
used for either the ideas or the pro¬ 
cess. 

Now we come to buddhi. The word 
is definitely connected with the idea 
of wisdom. If we translate the ap¬ 
pellation of the famous personage 
Buddha as “the Wise,” we shall not 
be wrong in translating buddhi as 
“wisdom.” But we have to remember 
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that it refers to an active process of 
the mind. In the West we talk of 
“being wise.” This is rather feeble. 
We need a word like “wising” to 
indicate buddhi, for it refers to the 
faculty or function. If we speak of 
wisdom, we are referring to a col¬ 
lection of pieces of knowledge ob¬ 
tained by “wising.” 

This wisdom must be a different 
kind of knowledge from that which 
is obtained by thinking. What is 
wisdom, as distinct from knowledge? 
No amount of complexity or height 
or depth of knowledge can be called 
wisdom. We shall not find wisdom in 
any quantity of Mathematics or 
Astronomy or Chemistry. 

The answer to - the question is: 
Wisdom - is that next step beyond 
reason—a faculty for the valuation 
of things. It makes useful creative¬ 
ness possible. Before that there may 
be blundering, foolish creativeness. 
We see plenty of that in the world— 
most of which can be seen as a sort 
of trial and error—the production 
of many things which are not bene¬ 
ficial, with great creative ability. 
This is not wisdom. Wisdom would 
give direction and appropriateness 
to the creativeness. What is the clue 
to wisdom? This question is easily 
answered. 

A wise person is one who under¬ 
stands what is happening to the life 
in any given situation. Thinking on 
this, we come to a realization that 
material objects have no intrinsic 
value. Anything has value only as it 


promotes the life. In order to make 
any such valuation we have to know 
something about life. In the light 
of wisdom we cannot ask “For 
what?” but only “For whom?”— 
not “For what is the spade useful?” 
but only “For whom is the spade 
useful?” If someone says: “But the 
spade is useful for digging the 
ground,” the reply is “The digging 
is of no use in itself, but only for 
somebody.” In one of these verses 
(II 40) Shri Krishna has said that 
the life is not merely reincarnating 
from time to time. It is going for¬ 
wards, advancing, ascending (abhi- 
kram). 

It is very clear, as philosophers 
have often observed, that life pre¬ 
sents us with a series of problems, 
or, in brief, some kind of opposition. 
There is thus always the question for 
us, “What am I going to do about 
this?” We have then to remember 
that this world of problems consists 
of two “worlds” mingled together. 
There are the material objects, which 
we can deal with by thinking. There 
are also living beings, whom we can¬ 
not deal with in that way, because 
they are constantly using their own 
thinking, feeling and willing. A 
chair today is the same chair to¬ 
morrow. It is passive to my thought. 
But my friend who is now all sweet¬ 
ness and light may tomorrow be in 
a towering rage because somebody 
has insulted him or stolen his over¬ 
coat. 

What am I to do in these circum¬ 
stances? Some will say, “Be wise; 
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do not yourself lose your balance 
just because your friend is now vent¬ 
ing some of his ill-humour on you.” 
This is good sense, except for that 
unfortunate expression “Be wise,” 
which is altogether too negative, too 
passive. Have we not some faculty 
or function of the mind with which 
we can deal realistically with this 
situation?—some function of the 
mind that springs into activity in 
these circumstances, just as thinking 
does when it meets with a material 
problem? We have. 

When the thinking mind meets 
with a material problem it collects its 
facts and looks at them impartially, 
as the builder of a house gathers to¬ 
gether his materials and uses them 
exactly according to their nature, 
putting in timber where timber is 
required and stone and glass and 
bricks where they are required. 
Similarly, I must know my friend 
as he is. What is the nature of the 
man, which makes him act in this 
manner? What are his feelings and 
thoughts, and what purposes has he 
in view? Obviously, mere thinking 
will not enable me to understand 
his feelings or his state of mind. To 
do this I shall have to put myself in 
his place. This is to a large extent 
a matter of sympathy, an ability to 
see and feel things from his point 
of view. How are we to know the ef¬ 
fects of a gift or a word, on any per¬ 
son, unless we have the ability to 
contact his state of mind, including 
his thinking, desires, hopes and fears, 
wilfulness etc. It is impossible with¬ 
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out fellow-feeling. So wisdom be¬ 
gins with sympathetic understanding. 
There is no “wising” without love— 
some sympathy or fellow-feeling. 
Not that we shall undervalue think¬ 
ing, or give up thinking. But that 
thinking will become the servant of 
“wising,” which includes love. 

Let us then proceed to our defini¬ 
tion of buddhi; buddhi is the faculty 
for knowing about life, and its chief 
ingredient is feeling—not sensation, 
but sympathy. Sympathy is an ac¬ 
curate word—similar feeling* or 
feeling-along-with. We see now what 
buddhi is; it is a faculty or function 
of the mind whereby a person be¬ 
comes able more and more to under¬ 
stand living beings whenever and 
wherever he meets them. As the eye 
sees “red” or “blue,” so does the 
buddhi see or rather feel for the 
mind of another. This is the basis of 
the ethical faculty, without which 
we would not care what happened 
to others and so would gain little 
knowledge about life and the way 
it advances. 

One who has this faculty (and all 
have it sometimes and in some de¬ 
gree) retains the intelligence of his 
manas or the thinking faculty, but 
adds to it, and governs it with a 
sensitiveness to the state of mind of 
other people. This, one insists, goes 
beyond the work of the five senses, 
and allows for the increase of an 
intuitive, super-sensuous and even 
super-mental understanding of life 
and life’s affairs. 
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In the course of our unfoldment 
there is an increasing awareness of 
the life side of things in ourselves 
and in others and an increasing 
interest in it. A little boy can pull 
off a spider’s legs without the least 
regard for the spider’s feelings, be¬ 
cause he is totally unaware of the 
existence of those feelings. But a 
grown person, a mature person, can¬ 
not do that. This sensitiveness to the 
life of others is an increasing thing 
in us individuals, and so in the 
world. It will be the basis of a kinder 
way of living, some day. Now we, as 
students, must observe this fact, and 
also look forward in thought to the 
time when the life-side of things will 
be the first to be regarded and felt, 


and the material interests will be 
secondary and quite subordinate. 

We can now bring this subject of 
valuation to its climax by asking what 
this life we have been talking about 
really is. The answer is, only con¬ 
sciousness. What do we really en¬ 
joy? Consciousness. This knowledge 
leaves us with a purpose—the promo¬ 
tion of consciousness in ourselves 
and others—which can give direc¬ 
tion to all our creativeness. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, the world presents us 
with situations stimulating the de¬ 
velopment in turn of memory,' rec¬ 
ognition, imagination and reason, 
and then the “wising” which is es¬ 
sential to the promotion of conscious¬ 
ness. 


*7<4e Meaning Of KaHma. 


We are still considering verse II 
39. It ends by saying that when Ar- 
juna is united with buddhi (buddhi- 
yukta) he will cast away the bondage 
of karma. Here we come to the doc¬ 
trine of karma. Karma means ac¬ 
tion, in the sense of activity—doing 
something. Usually people do actions 
because they have desire for the 
products of action, which they think 
will give them pleasure. They work 
or act to obtain things, to obtain 
some pleasure from them, but then 
discover that the pleasure fades. 
When motor-cars were new people 
had an immense thrill from the new 
experience of the rapid motion. I 
remember one couple who went to 
select a car to buy. The salesman 


showed them several models, and 
extolled one of them, saying is was 
very speedy. “Oh, no,” replied the 
prospective customers, “We would 
not think of going at more than 
twenty-five miles an hour.” A few 
years later they were cruising around 
at fifty, and rather bored at that. 

The situation is quite simple—we 
outgrow our toys, but with the aid 
of the toys. This occurs because the 
consciousness awakens itself to in¬ 
crease of power of thought, affection 
and the will, by the experience. It 
is very clear in the case of a joke, 
where the point of it gives us a 
sudden rush of enhanced conscious¬ 
ness in some particular. We heard 
it yesterday, and it was great fun. We 
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hear it today and it ia still amusing. 
Let someone try to tell it to us to¬ 
morrow; it will be far from a joke. 

Shri Krishna is looking forward 
to the time when this process will 
not be necessary, for the conscious¬ 
ness will be fully awakened; we shall 
be back in the “block of marble” and 
the sculptor will no longer be need¬ 
ed. That this should be our fulfill¬ 
ment is not an unreasonable expecta¬ 
tion, for we see that, the body hav¬ 
ing become matured, there is a stop¬ 
page of its growth, and life is more 
concerned with the mind—first the 
emotions and then the thinking and 
understanding. Let the mind become 
matured, and its growth too will 

*1Ue Mecmitu} 

In verse II 40, Shri Krishna brings 
in another of the most importartt 
ideas in the whole of Sanskrit philos¬ 
ophy—the teaching of dharma. He 
says: “Even a very little of this 
dharma carries one over great dan¬ 
ger.” Dharma means the proper way 
of life, the way of life appropriate 
to our present quality, attainment 
or status. The word comes from a 
root which means to uphold, or sup¬ 
port, or maintain. This “proper way 
of living” refers to the condition of 
each soul or “spark” on its way to 
its maturity. Its duty to itself is to 
maintain the status it has reached: 
so much intelligence, so much love, 
so much will or perseverance. Your 
duty to yourself will mean that you 
maintain and use in life what you 
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stop, and give way to something else. 
The toys will not be necessary when 
the mind is mature, for the work of 
creativeness is only necessary for 
that maturing. Shri Krishna has here 
introduced us to the idea that incar¬ 
nations come to an end—that the 
world of action is required for only 
a limited time, and we shall cast off 
the bondage of action (karma). And 
he has said that the path of buddhi 
is the direct way to that end—and on 
it (verse II 40) you are always fac¬ 
ing upwards and so cannot go astray, 
or do anything which will turn you 
backwards on the road. Once on it, 
you are safe forever. 

0 / 1"bUoUma 

have already gained. This is ob¬ 
viously the sure path of “progress,” 
which can save one from many and 
great pitfalls. No matter what the 
occasion or problem, we can in a 
swift pause take note that we are 
not failing to use our will—essentially 
the will to live—our love or our 
thought. This is being true to our¬ 
selves. With this, on the path of bud¬ 
dhi, we can not then “be false to 
any man.” We are saved from the 
dangerous path of action of the 
perfectly reasonable murderer men¬ 
tioned a few pages back. 

It is clear, is it not, that every man 
has his own dharma? He must act 
from where he is. None has perfect 
knowledge or perfect love, but every 
one must act and he will soon learn 
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—or improve his ability—from er¬ 
rors as well as wise actions, for both 
will teach him, and amid outward 
success or failure he will always have 
some inward success. 

This idea of dharma has from time 
to time been misapplied by people 
who have made rules for others and 
called them duties. That is how the 
rules of national duty, caste duty, 
family duty and the rest arose. Then 
there were rules for this and rules 
for that, and all became called duties 
or dharmas. In the old days of India, 
for example, a son was expected to 
follow his father’s occupation; thus 
if a merchant—in the broadest possi¬ 
ble sense, including manufacturing, 
commerce and agriculture—he should 
follow in this line, not try to become 
a teacher or soldier. In India there 
were four of these dharmas, as pre¬ 
viously mentioned—that which was 
concerned with man’s spiritual wel¬ 
fare (the Brahmana); that which 
was concerned with his social welfare 
(the Kshattriya; soldier, judge and 
policeman), that which was concern¬ 
ed with his material welfare (the 
Vaishya; the merchant already men¬ 
tioned), and fourthly, that of those 
who were concerned with carrying 
out the work (the Shudras) under the 
general direction of the first three. 
The first three were considered to 
have initiative, in the social order, 
and also a share of responsibility 
for the welfare of society. 

From this it will readily be seen 
how easily dharma became inter¬ 


preted as “prescribed duty.” But 
parallel with this on the life side we 
have our sense of duty towards 
others; we feel, for example, that 
we ought to help someone who has 
fallen down, we ought to look after 
the children and the aged, we ought 
in short, to have consideration for 
others. This “ought” is not a mere 
contract; it is moral. We jeel it. So 
the duties mentioned in my last para¬ 
graph are only a mental working out 
of this moral “ought,” based on feel¬ 
ing, not on reason. We must recog¬ 
nize that this moral or ethical im¬ 
pulse springs from love, and let the 
feeling, not the rule, of “ought” al¬ 
ways guide us, even when we do not 
see mentally the practical way in 
which to express this love. 

There is love in receiving as well 
as in giving, of course, and one of 
the greatest goodnesses is to allow 
others to love us and act according¬ 
ly. It is all essentially companion¬ 
ship. Our lives would be poor indeed 
if lived without this feeling of com¬ 
panionship. Imagine a person living 
alone in a palace, and somehow 
mechanically provided with food and 
clothing at the proper times, but 
having no books, pictures, newspa¬ 
pers, or radio, and seeing no persons, 
nor even animals or plants (with 
which we do have some degree of 
feeling of companionship and af¬ 
fection). Such bachelordom would be 
intolerable, for we are innately wed¬ 
ded by love to the world of living be¬ 
ings, who have thinkings, and feelings 
and willings of their own. On ac- 
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count of this, much of our life is 
filled with opposition from others. 
It is like playing chess. You make a 
plan, and make your move accord¬ 
ingly. Then your companion, who is 
also your opponent, makes a move, 
and bang goes all your nice plan, 
and then you have to plan again. 
The situation is also like a game of 
chess in another way—even if de¬ 
feated you are stronger because of 
your striving; but is unlike chess 
because in real life companionship 
need not always involve mutual as¬ 
sistance and co-operation. Yet by 
understanding this value of opposi¬ 
tion we cease to shut the door to love 
of enemies as well as friends. 

Co-operative work in practical life 
is the seed-bed of affection. It is 
materially beneficial in its material 
productivity—enormously so. But, in 
addition, the propinquities which it 


requires strike the spark and feed the 
fire of live, and love awakened and 
trusted is found to be the new key 
of happiness in the world of life, and 
very soon it makes sympathy and 
consideration for others the habitual 
first impulse in all meetings and re¬ 
lationships, of whatever kind. Thus 
proper human life becomes living 
with life, and all the material things 
become only incidental, and are then 
valued accordingly. 

The buddhi grows with use. No 
mentalizing can force it. By this 
knowledge of the proper way of hu¬ 
man life, however, the old wrong 
mentalizing can be quietened within 
itself, and then the buddhi can flow 
in, as from above, first in occasional 
impulses, and later in the full light 
of its day. It cannot be made , but it 
has to be permitted. 


*7/te Reioiute Buddlti 


In verse II 41, Shri Krishna speaks 
of the resolute buddhi. This is the 
buddhi in the full light of its day, 
when it will be one and continuous. 
But when this is not established it 
will be reawakening now and then, 
and going off onto new tracks, often 
puzzled. How often does one realize 


in retrospect that one has had some 
inter-action or transaction with some 
other person without at the time real¬ 
izing the livingness of that other 
living being—who was, it seems, 
only some sort of thing in our life. 
There is buddhi for all persons, but 
the resolute buddhi is for those who 
have resolved. 


*7/te BuMUi-yo^o. 


This last section of the present 
chapter is primarily intended for 
Sanskrit scholars, and especially 
those of them who have not yet fully 
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considered the import of the com¬ 
pound word “buddhi-yoga.” The 
general reader will miss nothing 
through not reading it. The reason 
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for bringing it in is that I wish to 
draw attention to the great impor¬ 
tance of the compound word “buddhi- 
yoga.” Some Sanskrit scholars may 
at first think that in my translation 
of verse II 39 I have taken a little 
liberty with the words of the text, 
by giving to the words buddhi and 
yoga the effect of the compound 
“buddhi-yoga.” I am taking into ac¬ 
count the fact that throughout the 
Gita buddhi is used in the sense of 
discernment or evaluation (a process) 
and not in the sense of knowledge 
or even wisdpm. The word “jnana” 
is used for knowledge of all sorts, 
but buddhi is always a department 
or a species of valuing. If Shri 
Krishna had meant to say, “This 
knowledge told to you is in the 
sankhya,” one would have expected 
him to use the word “jnana, not 
buddhi,” for nowhere else in the 
Gita does buddhi mean teaching or 
doctrine or knowledge. There are 
at least forty references to buddhi 
in the Gita and always it concerns 
the faculty of discernment. 

But the main reason for requiring 
the text to intend buddhi-yoga in 
this verse is that this is the verse 
which introduces that very topic 
which is Shri Krishna’s special con¬ 
tribution to the practical philosophy 
and it contains the first use of the 
word buddhi in the Gita. In verse 
XVIII 37, near the culmination of 
his teaching, Shri Krishna again ad¬ 


vises his pupil to have recourse to 
buddhi-yoga. In X 10 he says that 
to harmonious devotees, “I give the 
buddhi-yoga by which they come up 
to me.” Again, nearer at hand, in 
verse II 49, he says that action is 
far below buddhi-yoga. In view of 
this emphasis near the beginning, 
in the middle, and near the end of 
his teaching, can it be doubted that 
in verse II 39, we are right who 
maintain the text of the second 
quarter of the verse to hold together 
in one piece, meaning, “But now 
listen to this in the buddhi-yoga?” 
Buddhi is mentioned for the first 
time in II 39, and thenceforward 
buddhi-yoga becomes Shri Krishna’s 
system by which men come to him. 
Besides this, if this translation is 
not followed, we have the verse II 39 
not gearing in neatly with the refer¬ 
ences to buddhi-yoga in II 49, X 10 
and XVIII 57, which I have already 
mentioned. If we can read in the 
text of II 39 the expression “buddhi- 
yoga” instead of “buddhir yoga” all 
will be well. The prosodial rules of 
the anushtup metre, in which the 
verse is composed, would be in ac¬ 
cord with either reading, as it is 
optional to have a short or a long 
syllable in the second syllable of the 
quarter verse. Anyhow, with or with¬ 
out the r in question, indicating the 
nominative case, the meaning remains 
the same—that Shri Krishna in verse 
II 39 introduces the buddhi-yoga. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
buddhi: bu as in bull. 
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karma: as in perma(nent). But sound the r a little more. 

sankhya: first a long, as in father. 

manas: a short in both cases, as in America. 

dharma: rhymes with karma. Sound h in all words. 

shudra: first part as in shoe. 

brahmana: first a long. 

jnana: almost as gnyana; first a long. 
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So forth and brighter fares my stream ,— 
Who drinks it shall not thirst again; 

No darkness stains its equal gleam , 

And ages drop in it like rain. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER IV 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson Of 

*J/te BurMluc 


Translation Of Verses II 42-53 

II 42-43. That (is) flowery speech which the uninspired declaim, fond (as 
they are) of the doctrines of the Vedas, saying “There is nothing else,” 
having desire (kama) as their very self (and) heaven as their goal,— (fond 
of the doctrines) having numerous specific ceremonies, offering birth as 
the fruit of action, directed towards enjoyment and ambition. 

II 44. For those (who are) attached to enjoyment and ambition, whose 
consciousness is carried away by that, the buddhi of the resolute kind, in 
unified poise (samadhi) is not intended. 

II 45. The three qualities of Nature (gunas) are the subject-matter of the 
Vedas. Be apart from the three qualities of Nature, without the pairs (of 
opposites), standing constantly in orderliness (sattwa), unattached to pos¬ 
sessions, (and) self-possessed. 

II 46. As much is the usefulness of a small pool in (a place) altogether 
flooded with water, as there is in all the Vedas for a Brahmana having 
(spiritual) experience. 

Veda And Vedanta 


We come now to a portion of the 
Gita which seems at first sight to be 
almost a frontal attack on the ortho¬ 
dox religion of the Vedas. At second 


glance, however, and looking es¬ 
pecially at verse II 44, we see that 
such an attack is not the intention, 
for Shri Krishna here says that the 
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doctrine of the resolute buddhi i9 
not for most people, but only for 
certain people who on self-inspection 
have decided that they will give up 
desire (kama) as the basis of opera¬ 
tion of their lives, and take up bud¬ 
dhi instead. Shri Krishna’s teaching 
in this matter is very clear. The 
question posed to the enquirer or 
aspirant is: “Which do you really 
want?” 

The Teacher says that for those 
who have decided that what they 
like and want is enjoyment and am¬ 
bition, the scriptures can be useful, 
but for the spiritually enlightened 
person not so. The scriptures teach 
the facts of reincarnation and heaven 
and prescribe the kinds of action by 
which one may obtain an enjoyable 
time in heaven and after that an en¬ 
joyable time on earth, and so on, 
with the perfectly clear prospect of 
plenty of pleasures in both states. 
For most people the doctrines of re¬ 
incarnation and karma thus offer 
a teaching of hope and responsibility 
—hope because one can get what one 
wants of the reasonable pleasures of 
life in the world, and can also avoid 
the pains, by working for these ends 
honestly and not stealing from others 
or hurting them. A certain amount 
of buddhi does come into this, be¬ 
cause although one is working for 
personal ends—enjoyment and am¬ 
bition—one is doing it in harmony 
with others, not in conflict with them. 
It is in this particular that practical 
religion tries to alter people and so¬ 
ciety. 


It is abo in this matter that Veda 
differs from Vedanta, the latter be¬ 
ing, as the word means, the end or 
highest teaching of the Veda, which 
is concerned with the few who are 
ready to give up the life of enjoyment 
and ambition, who are willing to 
renounce “heaven” and discover 
“God” (Brahman or atma). These 
two paths are clearly distinguished 
at the very beginning of the Vedanta 
Sutras, which is the standard text¬ 
book on the subject. The teaching 
given by Shri Krishna in the Gita to 
his disciple, Arjuna, is thus essen¬ 
tially Vedantic. 

The Vedas encourage people to 
follow their desires for enjoyment 
of the world and their ambitions for 
increased abilities and perfections of 
character. They say that one can get 
them in two places: (1) in heaven, 
which lasts for long periods between 
bodily lives and contains the satis¬ 
faction of the very heart’s desires— 
according to the ability of that heart 
to desire and appreciate good things, 
and (2) in rebirth in a new body 
after that. To that new body, the 
scriptures say, the man brings his 
so-far-developed character and abili¬ 
ty, and then proceeds onwards to¬ 
wards the fulfillment of his ambi¬ 
tions and desires. They imply that 
there is no obstacle to his future 
happiness in this field, except the 
reaction of Nature to any restriction 
he may, by his past actions, have 
put upon the similar happiness of 
others—this being a Law, or the 
Law, necessary in a world where 
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many souls are learning together in 
one field of experience. So, if one’s 
ambition is to become a poet, and 
write as well as Shakespeare, or 
Goethe, or Dante, or Kalidasa, one 
can go to it and—if the desire con¬ 
tinues—achieve that goal. 

All this explains why Shri Krishna 
in one place speaks, as here, of the 
uselessness of the scriptures and 
orthodox religion, and in other places 
of their value as guides. On the 
whole, and allowing for varieties of 
judgment and selection among their 
contents by different people, they 
are a splendid guide from sluggish¬ 
ness to energy, and from energy to 
orderliness. But as Shri Krishna says 
in verse II 46, they are of no use to 
the Brahmana who has spiritual ex¬ 
perience. Here the Teacher indicates 
not a person who is merely a member 
of the Brahmana caste by birth, but 
anyone who is by nature and char¬ 


acter a seeker of the divine. This is 
very reasonable, and also is sup¬ 
ported by the circumstances, for Shri 
Krishna was himself a Kshattriya 
by birth, and he was teaching an¬ 
other, Arjuna, of the same caste. 

In the same manner also—we may 
say in an aside—it is possible to 
discern three kinds of teaching in 
the Christian Gospels, each one of 
them appropriate to the audiences 
whom Jesus was addressing, giving 
words of comfort to the lowly and 
oppressed, words of encouragement 
for the more heroic human souls 
bent upon emulating the character 
and works of their Teacher, and 
deep sayings for the few who wanted 
to realize spiritual fulfillment in the 
Father. The last was especially evi¬ 
dent in his terminology when he said 
to certain disciples, “In that day ye 
shall know that I am the Father, and 
ye in me, and I in you.” 


Ctijoymetit /Inti Ambition 


It is in verse II 43 that Shri Krish¬ 
na has given us the useful statement 
that kama (desire) has two forms: 
bhoga (enjoyment) and aishwarya 
(ambition). I am retaining these 
two Sanskrit words because they have 
high technical value in this study. 

Bhoga means enjoyment of experi¬ 
ence through the senses. This in¬ 
volves an immersion of conscious¬ 
ness in the bodily life. An increase 
of sensation is felt as an enhance¬ 
ment of consciousness. The desire 
for increase leads to excess and pain, 


and thus to knowledge which results 
in orderliness in the pursuit of sen¬ 
suous pleasure, including the knowl¬ 
edge that the field of bhoga is strict¬ 
ly limited. As a man proceeds on the 
path of desire and gradually becomes 
more intelligent, he finds himself 
trimming his desires to reasonable 
proportions and attaining what we 
may call an organism of desire, in 
which the desires do not conflict but 
are harmoniously related to one an¬ 
other. It is the height of good sense 
to live in such a manner that one’s 
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desires are thus harmonious, but it is 
a good sense which is only gradually 
attained. Later on when this kama- 
body is harmonious or, to use an¬ 
other term for the same thing, puri¬ 
fied, something happens—the true 
buddhi arises or rather dawns. 

Aishwarya is an attachment of 
the consciousness to the mental pic¬ 
ture of one’s own personality, and 
an immersion in that. In this we have 
a form of enjoyment—the desire to 
be pleased with ourselves. It was in 
order to enjoy this pleasure of the 
mind that kings used to make war on 
one another in the past; they faced 
many bodily discomforts and dan¬ 
gers for this. Many persons seek 
wealth, or public office, or unpaid 
service in organizations devoted to 
good works, on the same ground. In 
this matter, some depend for plea¬ 
sure upon praise or admiration. 
Others are satisfied with the excite¬ 
ment of the pride of achievement, 
and often have a great feeling of 
cold strength, the dependence for its 
upkeep being upon factual achieve¬ 
ment. Even persons who aim at vir¬ 
tue and modesty often do so through 
this ambition of desiring to be self- 
pleased. 

Let us not, however, underesti¬ 
mate the value of all these things, in 
their proper stages. They are all on 
the path of dharma, and the worst 
we can say of those who are in these 
two toils is that they are uninspired, 
a word occurring in verse II 42. The 
reason why for these people the bud¬ 
dhi of the resolute kind is definitely 
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not intended or prescribed, is that 
the efforts aroused by bhoga and 
aishwarya are valuable for the matur¬ 
ing and ordering of body and mind. 
It would be a disadvantage for them 
to leave their dharma merely because 
it is not the line of which to be most 
proud. In my youth one whom I re¬ 
garded as an advanced teacher in 
these matters once rebuked some 
censoriousness of mine, and impress¬ 
ed upon me the importance of the 
rule that the occultist must, as far 
as is reasonable, let people have what 
they want. Again, after a lecture in 
which I had spoken against the agi¬ 
tating emotions such as fear and 
pride as harmful to the best use of 
our will, love and thought, a member 
of the audience very rightly pointed 
out that for many people they were 
necessary as a spur to action. They 
move one from the stage of sluggish¬ 
ness to the stage of energy. One must 
not discourage ambition, lest there 
be a movement back to sluggishness 
instead of forward to orderliness 
and harmony. 

All this shows the importance of 
judging by the “good,” not by the 
“bad.” Most criticism is harmful, 
unless it is both constructive and 
wise. Any effort made by anyone 
towards any ideal is on the “good” 
side, even if it violates another ideal. 
Sometimes there may be violation 
of beauty, of love or of truth, in the 
pursuit of truth or love, or beauty. 
The old foot-binding of China is 
an illustration of this. It violated 
truth in the supposed interests of 
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beauty, and because it violated truth 
it also really violated beauty, al¬ 
though its adherents, caught in a 
limited outlook, could not see that. 
The poets of the time sang of the 
loveliness and spirituality of the foot- 
bound ladies, not violently and ugli¬ 
ly treading on the earth, but delicate¬ 
ly swaying like flowers upon their 
stems, and so symbolic of heaven up¬ 
on earth. It was an effort and there¬ 
fore good, inasmuch as it ministered 
to some inward success. In due 
course it was overcome by a greater 
“good”—still, however, far from the 
“good” which the wise can see. The 
accentuation of the waist and the 
wearing of high heels in modern 
Western countries probably have a 


similar thought deeply hidden in 
them. Certainly the men coming 
back from the terrible grossness and 
earthliness of the world-war were 
looking and hoping to find on their 
return to civilization this kind of 
femininity in their women. I noticed 
also at a special anniversary sale 
in a large furniture store the adver¬ 
tisement: “Free cigars for the men,” 
and “Free flowers for the ladies.” 
The fact remains that man is still a 
heaven-facing creature, whatever ef¬ 
fort he makes. For him there is not 
good and bad, only better and worse, 
or perhaps we should say “good” 
and “better”, any effort being better 
than none. 


*7 r Jte 2uaLti&i Nature 


In verse II 45 Shri Krishna states 
that the Vedas are concerned with 
the “three qualities of Nature.” Here 
we have to recall the classification of 
all things in the world into (1) mat¬ 
ter, (2) energy and (3) law, and 
the use of these three ideas to char¬ 
acterize people and things. The San¬ 
skrit words are, respectively, lamas, 
rajas and sattwa. A sluggish, ma¬ 
terialistic person could thus be de¬ 
scribed as tamasic, an energetic, rest¬ 
less one as rajasic, an orderly one 
as sattwic. In the field of Nature 
sometimes the energy is more evi¬ 
dent, as in a tornado; sometimes 
the matter is more evident, as in a 
rock; sometimes the harmony is more 
evident, as in the rotation of the 
earth or, in fact, the application of 


any natural law. But always it is 
held, all three are present in some 
degree. 

The body belongs to Nature, but 
it is a very mature and perfect piece 
of Nature. Let all its activities be 
well-ordered, for health and balance 
in itself and for harmony with its 
environment. “Make that your rule 
in physical living,” Shri Krishna 
says. Further on in the Gila , we shall 
come to many pieces of advice which 
support this view, especially in verses 
XVII 7-22 and XVIII 7-40, where 
the Teacher describes at length ac¬ 
cording to this classification of tam¬ 
asic, rajasic and sattwic the different 
kinds of faith, sacrifice, effort, giv- 
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ing, action, renunciation, knowledge, 
character and many other things. 

Where there is not sattwa in the 
outward or bodily life, the mind finds 
it difficult to use its powers and 
thus there is delay in growth and 
maturing. Where tamas is holding 
it back, and rajas is involving it in 
disorderly excitements, there is little 
opportunity for thought and love to 
operate. Nevertheless these troubles 
arising from sluggishness and excite¬ 
ment do start the mind-engine going; 
thought, love and perseverance being 
necessary to get us out of the tangle 
of confusions and problems which 
they produce. 

/Utove *7<4e 

The teaching in the present verse 
(II 45) is that although Nature is 
beating upon us and troubling us 
all the time with inertias (matters 
we can hardly quiet down), and also 
harmonious conditions (in which our 
creativeness is possible, if we break 
from routine), we need not take to 
ourselves the inertness, or the rest¬ 
lessness, or even the routine of na¬ 
tural law. 

The key note of the new mode of 
living is independence. One lives by 
the motive of the inner powers. Even 
in the mentality man has creative 
powers as regards the making of 
new forms in the world, but now with 
the coming-in of buddhi there is 
the creative power of love added to 
that of thought. 
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“Life is essentially hunger,” says 
an old book—one of the Upanishads. 
Pain begins with this—arises in a 
body which is at first too lazy to 
eat and to work to eat. Satisfaction 
of hunger is accompanied by the 
pleasures of appetite—thus pleasur¬ 
able reward follows obedience to the 
goad of hunger. Then arises rajas— 
“Let us have pleasure; more and 
more of this.” As already explained, 
pain again comes in along with ex¬ 
cess, and leads on to the new pleasure 
of the orderly, balanced, harmoni¬ 
ous bodily life. Then even sattwa 
becomes commonplace and even a 
bore, until it is found to be only the 
seed-bed for a newer and greater 
mode of living. 

2ualitie4. 

This is what an Adept does—he 
does not immerse his consciousness 
in the clodness, or the whirl, or even 
the routine of things, or of the body, 
or the mind. There are two stages 
in this achievement—first, to keep 
the mind powers above or rather 
separate from the bodily sluggish¬ 
ness, restlessness and routines, and 
second, to keep the consciousness 
above or separate from the mind- 
powers. The reader will recall what 
was written previously (for this 
teaching and training are cumula¬ 
tive) about the psychological experi¬ 
ment of “watching the body walk.” 
That psychological experiment should 
be practiced now and then—once a 
day at least—in some form, and the 
result left to take care of itself. We 
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know what that result will be, but 
we cannot push it along; it will be 
a growing realization that the self 
is not embodied, that the relation¬ 
ship is not “water in a cup” but “a 
gardener with a spade.” In this con¬ 
nection we remember that the body 
is a living spade. It has a “natural 
life” of its own, composed of many 
co-ordinated stabilities and energies 
(structures and functions) which 
have become routine or habit, so that 
it carries on a very complicated but 
well co-ordinated life of its own even 
without our attention. So in the de¬ 
tachment now spoken of, there is a 
release from the erroneous idea that 
we are walking—any more than we 


“wheel” along in our motor-cars. 
But anything like deliberate detach¬ 
ment would be the greatest mistake. 

It becomes then a logical matter 
not to look to possessions for safety 
or happiness. The usual, and wrong, 
course of things is for people (1) to 
get -a materialistic notion of them¬ 
selves, then, (2) to seek personality - 
comfort or self-satisfaction, or pride, 
then (3) and (4) to develop unrea¬ 
soning likes and dislikes, and finally 
(5) to attach themselves to posse¬ 
sions. The feeling of not being de¬ 
pendent upon any particular posse¬ 
sions for one’s happiness is impor¬ 
tant on the path of buddhi-yoga. 


*7Ae 'Unified PaUe. 


Can we now understand samadhi, 
mentioned in II 44? It means that 
perfectly harmonious condition of 
the mind in which it is at peace in 
itself and entirely in tune with the 
object or field of its attention. In 
this there can be no bhoga or aish- 
warya, no picture of a separate self 
to mar the perfect communion. The 
very word “samadhi” means “agree¬ 
ment” or perfect co-ordination of 
the whole contents of the mind. It 
is, so to say, the perfect sattwa of 
the mind. Shri Krishna put it here 
as the last word of soul-poise, the 
mind as chalice—to use a western 
term—for the spiritual gift, which 


is all a grace, for no body can manu¬ 
facture that, and no mind can formu¬ 
late it 

The word “samadhi” does not 
mean anything different when it is 
used to describe the eighth and final 
step of yoga in the aphorisms of 
Patanjali. In every part of the Gita , 
wherever Shri Krishna uses a tech¬ 
nical word, the two teachers are al¬ 
ways in perfect accord. Samadhi is 
not the final attainment; it is the 
condition of the mind in which that 
attainment arises.* 

Is Shri Krishna here putting too 
high an aim before his pupil? No, 


•PRACTICAL YOGA: ANCIENT AND MODERN by Ernest E. Wood 
published by E. P. Dutton and Co. Inc., New York, and Rider and Co., 
Ltd., London, England; Messrs Payot, Paris; Editorial Orion, Mexico City. 
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because there is something of the 
character and quality of samadhi in 
every effort, all along the road. Even 
in material evolution there is a sort 
of samadhi-power, for the “higher” 
the evolutionary product in the field 
of Nature the more we see two things 
—(1) the inclusion of a greater var¬ 
iety of structures and functions, and 


(2) their inherent coherence. This 
coherence is a marvel in Nature. A 
mysterious principle of unity appears 
working in and through all beings. 
This principle climbs up through all 
the steps and is seen in body, emo¬ 
tions, imagination, reason, love and 
the intuitions of purpose embedded 
in our will to live. 


<We# And Sell 


The last term in this series of five 
important instructions given in verse 
II 45 is “being self-possessed.” The 
original word is atmavan. Van is a 
form of a possessive affix. We have 
now to consider alma—another key¬ 
word of the Gita y next to the most 
important of all. 

Atma is usually translated as self, 
soul, or spirit, sometimes as THE 
SELF, in capital letters. While the 
last of these forms is useful, as it 
impresses us with the importance and 
high dignity of our true and essen¬ 
tial being, one must avoid the psycho¬ 
logical error of looking up to it. 
Looking up to a godly “inner self’ 
and down to a worm or a stone, is 
always of the same character—you 
are looking at an object, or entity, 
but THE SELF is no object or entity. 
If one is not careful one will find 
oneself thinking of that as “very 
fine,” “very subtle,” “very delicate,” 
—applying material adjectives to it. 
When we become aware of this, we 
instantly see how wrongly we are 
going. When looked at as an object 
of thought it is no longer oneself, 


but is something, different from 
other things. Then we instinctively 
avoid this error, which is a philo¬ 
sophical sacrilege. 

It has, however, been asked “Can 
we not speak of the self as a spiritual 
entity?” “Spiritual entity” is a self- 
contradiction, but we may be permit¬ 
ted to use the expression if we re¬ 
member that these words are only a 
temporary substitute for the self- 
realization which is to come. Some 
time we shall experience, what now 
we can express only mentally, the 
fact that to know the self needs 
nothing other than itself. In my book 
The Glorious Presence I have called 
this process “I-ing,”—instead of 
“you-ing,” which we apply to minds, 
and “it-ing,” which we apply to 
bodies. Shri Krishna is here saying 
to Arjuna: ‘Be yourself.” Do not be 
possessed by other things. Do not let 
them run you. There is always a 
tendency for events to get into the 
saddle and ride mankind. Do not 
allow this. How? By not forming a 
wrong mental picture of yourself. 
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There is no other self than THE tion of ourselves, and then petty 
SELF. Every self, however small, is ideas will get into the saddle and 
THAT. But we can have a wrong no- ride us and even become habitual. 

Translation Of The Gita Verses II 47-52 

II 47-48. Your business (adhikara) is only with the (doing of) actions, 
never with the fruits (of them). Do not be one whose motive is the fruit 
of action, (yet) do not be attached to inactivity. Established in (buddhi) 
yoga, perform actions, having given up attachment, and having become 
the same in achievement and failure. Sameness (samatwa) is called yoga. 

II 49-50. (Attachment to) action is far lower than buddhi-yoga. Seek your 
security in buddhi. Pitiable are those whose motive is fruit. One united 
with buddhi here (in the world) throws aside both “good deed” and “bad 
deed.” Therefore unite with yoga. Yoga is expertness among actions. 

II 51. The wise, united with buddhi, having given up (desire for) the fruit 
produced by action, being released from the bondage of births, go to the 
state (which is) without affliction. 

II 52. When your buddhi overcomes the heap of confusions, then you will 
reach indifference about what will be revealed and what has been revealed. 

II 53. When your buddhi, (now) perplexed by the scriptures, comes to 
stand unwavering, unmoving, in unified poise (samadhi) then to yoga you 
will attain. 

*74e HudMu-^bUonma 


The present group of verses con¬ 
tains the word “yoga” a number of 
times. In every case, we have to re¬ 
member, Shri Krishna means the 
buddhi-yoga; that is to be read into 
each verse. 

There are several things which this 
yoga implies. First comes the doing 
of actions without being concerned 
with the fruits. The Teacher tells 
Arjuna that he will find that the 
business of his life is “with the ac¬ 
tion only.” The word used here, 
“adhikara,” is a highly technical 
one in the Sanskrit philosophies. It 


may be translated “business,” but 
means both specific qualifiedness 
and duty. For example, one is not an 
adhikari to seek Brahma, that is, 
God, until one has controlled mind 
and emotions through knowledge, 
and the gurus or teachers put the 
students to these tasks before impart¬ 
ing to them the knowledge of the 
direct ways to Brahman. Then, when 
this qualifiedness (adhikara) is at¬ 
tained, arises the duty of using it, 
and therefore a definite way of liv¬ 
ing, a dharma. 
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In the case of a person in Arj una’s 
position, this duty or proper busi¬ 
ness is to put his new knowledge into 
action. Let him not, however, adds 
the Teacher, make the mistake of 
inaction, for the reason that there 
would then be no exercise of the 
powers, and for another reason also, 
that the material world is very useful 
to us because it focuses our attention, 
so t^at the sculptor fully grasps the 
rabbit or the bird with great clarity 
of consciousness only when he has 
separated it from the block of mar¬ 
ble. He sees it from the beginning, 
but darkly; afterwards he sees it 
with clearness, and has the form un¬ 
der his command. Whenever he will 
he can now find it in himself, by the 
very power of attention which he 
developed in the work of sculptur¬ 
ing. 

So does every creator submit his 
vision to the test of material realism, 
and durational concentration, and 
thereby gain that samadhi which is 
essentially power in the conscious¬ 
ness—a power somewhat akin at a 
higher level to that lower power by 
which we extract particular images 
from the pockets of memory. At each 
moment the sculptor is trying for per¬ 
fection; the way to perfection is only 
by steps of perfection—just as the 
way to perfect truth is by steps of 
truth and the way to perfect love is 
by steps of love. 

What folly then, to think of results. 
Results are only successes, and a 
success is obsolete the moment it is 
born. “But what of the joy and fame 
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of success?” someone may ask. It is 
aishwarya and nothing else. It be¬ 
longs to heaven and rebirth, not to 
that spiritual present in which we 
and our actions live. So the pupil 
gives up attachment to the fruit of 
actions, and becomes emotionally 
the same or balanced in achievement 
or failure. There is always the in¬ 
ward success. When this is seen the 
pupil has the same attitude to all 
things, to all events—they are the 
opportunity, and they may be trusted 
to fulfill his need. There is only one 
field in which success is necessary— 
success in the maintenance of one’s 
dharma. 

To follow the buddhi-dharma is 
thus to maintain the buddhi, in other 
words, to live up to one’s standard, 
and not to go back on it. What, then, 
of social standards, rules and regula¬ 
tions? Let us take an example. It is 
probable that, taking all the facts 
of the case into consideration, we 
shall decide that it is for the welfare 
of society for us to respect the red 
and green lights for waiting and 
crossing the streets at important in¬ 
tersections. If one cannot agree to 
that, after taking everything into 
consideration, one had better go and 
live in the country, or else rebel 
against society and take the conse¬ 
quences. In History, rebellion is 
sometimes regarded as highly moral. 
At any rate, on the path of buddhi 
one cannot go wrong, for the buddhi 
increases by use, and will proceed on¬ 
wards even through the gates of 
death and rebirth, if necessary. Yet 
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there is no place for fantastic, much they savor more of aishwarya than 
less histrionic, heroics on this path; of buddhi. 

*7<4e jbocfrune 0^ Samenedd 


Now we must speak of samatwa— 
another key word. This is sameness. 
Shri Krishna gives as an example 
evenness or sameness in success or 
failure. It is much emphasized in 
verse II 48, where the Teacher says 
it is yoga in practice—still speaking 
of the buddhi-yoga. One who values 
all experience by its benefit to the 
life will very naturally get the bene¬ 
fit from either success or failure, 
which are seen to be of the same 
value by one has risen above bhoga 
and aishwarya. 

The result of this state of mind 
soon becomes apparent, as the facul¬ 
ties of the man are not then occluded 
by agitated feelings of anxiety, regret, 
discontent, disappointment, and many 
other such worries. Then, also, there 
is no worry about the classification 


of good and evil deeds—when there 
is no bhoga and aishwarya. There 
will be no more fixed judgments 
such as “It is bad to kill,” or “It is 
good to cure.” Every case will be 
judged according to the welfare of 
the /i/e or lives concerned. There 
may be “mercy killing,” at least for 
animals. Man is “as a god to these.” 
That is why the famous ahimsa, 
harmlessness, does not prescribe what 
is harmful and what is not, but pre¬ 
scribes that the action which is judg¬ 
ed by buddhi to be harmful shall 
not be done, and the helpful action, 
judged by the same faculty, shall be 
done. And, as a result of all this, 
there is expertness among actions, 
for when there is right valuation 
there is right or appropriate action. 


*JUe fyulf/illmetit RuMlti 


Only one more item remains in this 
portion of Shri Krishna’s discourse. 
In verses II 51-53 the Teacher ex¬ 
plains what happens to the sage per¬ 
son who succeeds in following the 
buddhi-yoga. He will have finished 


with the bondage of rebirth and will 
go to the “state without affliction.” 
This state without affliction, spoken 
of in verse II 51, is the para, or Be¬ 
yond—beyond the mind:- 
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We go through three stages. Evo¬ 
lution proceeds by steps. When the 
body is mature, mind properly be¬ 
gins; when mind is mature—some¬ 
thing else comes. 

Students of mystic Christianity 
will find the same principles in their 


own tradition. The Christ-principle 
is buddhi, shown in the story of 
Jesus, or rather it is the buddhi 
anointed by the still further knowl¬ 
edge of the “Father,” the source of 
knowledge and power appropriate 
to the “next step” each individual 
needs. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
kama: first a long, 
samadhi: second a long. 

Vedanta: second a long, e as in prey; never changes in any word, 
sutra: u as oo in root. 

bhoga: o as in home; never changes in any word, 
aishwarya: ai as in aisle, never changes in any word. 

- van: long a. 

adhikara: second a long. 

adhikari: second a long; final i long, like ee. 



Go where he will , the wise man is at home , 

His hearth the earth—his hall the azure dome; 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there's his road , 
By God's own light illumined and foreshowed. 

R. W. Emerson. 


CHAPTER V 


In Which The Teacher Gives The Picture Of 

*J/te HudxUtlc Man 


Translation Of Verses II 54-72 

Arjuna said: 

II 54. What is the description of one whose wising is steady, who is es¬ 
tablished in unitary poise (samadhi)? What would one whose wising is 
steady say? How would he dwell? How would he proceed (in his life)? 
The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

II 55. When he gives up all the desires (kamas) which have got into (his) 
mind (manas), being pleased with the self (atma) in himself—then he is 
called steadily-wise. 

II 56. The quiet one (muni) whose mind (manas) is not agitated among 
pains (duhkhas), whose eagerness among pleasures has gone away, whose 
passion, fear and anger have gone away—he is called steadily-wise. 

II 57. He who in any place is not adhesive, (who) having met with whatever 
is pleasant or unpleasant does not rejoice or does not dislike—of him the 
wising is well-established. 

II 58. And when he draws back together from all sides the senses from the 
objects of sense, like a tortoise its limbs, of him the wising is well-established. 

II 59. In the case of a body-owner who does not take them in, the sensa¬ 
tions turn back, but the taste (for them) does not; even the taste turns 
away in the case of one who has seen the Beyond. 

II 60-61. Even in the case of an inspired and striving man the churning 
senses violently carry away the mind (manas). Having governed them all 
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he should remain united, with me as his Beyond. Of him whose senses are 
in his power the wising is well-established. 

II 62-63. In the case of a man reflecting upon the sensations, attachment to 
them is born; 

from attachment is born desire; 

from desire anger is bom; 

from anger there is folly; 

from folly scattered memory; 

from scattered memory loss of buddhi; 

from loss of buddhi he is lost. 

II 64-65. But the ordered self (atma) acting towards the sensations with the 
senses disconnected from liking and disliking (raga-dwesha) by the power 
of the self, attains clearness (prasada). In clearness results for him the 
decrease of all pains, for of one whose conscious attention is clear the 
buddhi quickly stands firm. 

II 66-68. There is no buddhi for the ununited (ayukta) and also no medita¬ 
tiveness for the ununited. And for the unmeditative there is no peace. (And) 
for the unpeaceful where (is there) happiness? For, whichever of the roving 
senses the mind is conformed to, that carries away his wising, like the wind 
a ship on the water. Therefore, of whom the senses on every side are held 
back from the objects of sense—of him the wising is well-established. 

II 69. That which is the night of all beings—in that the poised (man) is 
awake; that in which beings (in general) are awake is night for the quiet 
one (muni) who sees. 

II 70. Just as waters enter the ocean, which is established in unmovingness 
even while always being filled, he whom all desires enter like that obtains 
peace—not the desirer of desires. 

II 71-72. The man who lives without longing, having cast off desires, without 
possessiveness, without egotism (ahankara)—he attains peace. This is the 
Brahmic state. Having obtained this, one is not confused. Being established 
in this at the end of (one’s) time, one reaches even the nirvana of Brahman. 

*7<4e Rejection 0/ 74e Ibeiinei. 

In these verses, first Shri Krishna the low characters in the neighbour- 
tells his pupil that the wise man is hood, and now he turns them out. 
master in his own house. He has When he has done this he discovers 
found that his mind has been con- his own true life within himself, 
verted into a drinking saloon for all that it has its own interests, initi- 
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ated from within itself, and its own 
enjoyments and powers, with which 
he is well pleased. This is a discov¬ 
ery, which has been made possible 
by the resolute buddhi. 

It is as though one’s body, when 
not in use, when one is resting, were 
in a perpetual state of restlessness in 
response to every sound or sight or 
breath of air, walking and running 
and jumping and dancing about, and 
talking and singing and shouting, 
and gulping drinks and gobbling 
food, and doing many other things, 
without any intention on our part— 
all by itself. Fortunately, the posi¬ 
tion is otherwise; the body is quiet 
and obedient, and in that obedience 
it finds healthy and harmonious 
pleasure. But the mind has not reach¬ 
ed this state of harmony, this ability 
to be quiet when not in use—and all 
because of the desires which have 
“got into it,” which Shri Krishna 
speaks of in the first line of his re¬ 
ply to Arj una’s question, in verse 
II 55. 

It is true that even when the mind 
is properly resting, it is not dead or 
inert. As breathing and digestion and 
all the healing tendencies go on 
quietly in the body when it is at 
rest, so does the mind slowly and 
quietly turn over and sort out the 
ingredients of its memory into order 
and mental health. But it is also true 
that many kamas have got into there, 
inflaming the imagination and even 
the creative thinking with their 
bhogas and aishwaryas. A typical 
instance occurs when memory of the 
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pleasures of taste sets the mind to 
work first to picture to itself more 
and greater pleasures of that kind, 
and then to devise ways and means 
—cooking and condiments—to stimu¬ 
late the jaded appetite, and so in¬ 
crease the bhoga beyond the limits 
of sattwa. Then perishing begins, 
followed by the blessing of death 
and rebirth and another opportunity 
to live the rational and sattwic life— 
rising on stepping stones of our dead 
selves and gaining will-power (which 
at bottom is nothing more than 
being oneself) in the process. 

The wise man does not wait for 
this slow process to take place; he 
sees these intruding desires for what 
they are, and then mercilessly ejects 
them, if they do not in very shame 
shrink away before the face of 
knowledge when they are seen in 
their naked ugliness. 

Is this too dreadful a task, too 
bleak a prospect? Not when the man 
finds himself, and comes to know by 
experience or direct realization that 
life itself is joy—not has joy but is 
joy. In the interim one may perhaps 
concede to the mind some small 
harmless pleasure or fad which will 
ease the way. It is not for everyone 
to come forth with inviolable fiats 
of the will. Fortunately, knowledge 
itself, merely seeing the situation as 
it is, is a cleansing stream or, in the 
more uncompromising words of the 
Orient and the Gita itself, a purify¬ 
ing fire. 

In the next verse (II 56) the nega¬ 
tive aspect of the same desire and 
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mind problem is brought forward; themselves emotionally against the 
it is a matter not merely of seeking world. Some of them are resigned, 

pleasures, but also of fearing pains, but resentful, accepting their little 

One has to notice, when this word portion passively and with some lit- 

pain (duhkha) is used, that it in- tie pleasure, which is unripe and 

eludes mental pain as well as bodily without happiness. Others fight the 

pain. Buddha used this word very world, and obtain some pleasure 

often in such a manner that his and sense of triumph by that means, 

translators usually render it as sor- but again it is not happiness. The 

row. Sorrow or mental pain pervades wise man, however, having given up 

all other pains in the lives of human the feeling of antagonism, is in har- 

beings, so that even when there are mony with all things, is always at 

pleasures they are spoilt by the home. This does not result in inac- 

thought that “time will come and tivity, for there is always the bud- 

take our love away,” as Shakespeare dhic motive, which is a natural flow, 

described it. These pains and sor- He knows that everything has value, 

rows, with their negative bhogas and and that the play of all upon each 

aishwaryas—desires to escape—will is good. In the midst of that power- 

also be attenuated by knowledge, and ful influence he sees that each is 

be given their final quietus by the still an inviolable self, an original 

will. One then becomes non-adhesive source of some specific good, an in¬ 
to all these pairs of opposites, and dispensable benefactor of all, and 

goes on one’s way rejoicing in life thus a living good, an eternal trea- 

itself. One of the most important sure. Thus his mind is won over to 

effects of this substitution of wising the heart, being released from fear 

for desiring is the cessation of an- and pride resulting from the feeling 

tagonism towards the world. Most of separateness and the idea of sep- 

people on self-inspection will find arate welfare. 

*7<6e Paut&i WUUdn<uual 

Having dealt with these intruding are nevertheless entering our ears and 

desires, Shri Krishna turns, in verses eyes. In some way, the senses them- 

II 58 to 63, to the field of sensations. selves turn back from the objects 

The man becomes master of sensa- in these cases. We have in the past 

tions when his desires, cease to ex- process of bodily life trained them to 

cite them or respond to them. We do so. Still, if desire is within the 

all know that when the mind is in- gates there will be curiosity about 

tent on one thing it inhibits other those things—through either hope or 

sensations. If engrossed in a book, fear—and the senses will bring them 

or a game of chess, we may not no- in. This is something like the case 

tice many sounds and sights which of a certain cat, a big one, which 
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used to pounce upon a little one, would go over and spy upon the big 
hurting and tormenting it. The big one—being moved by fear—and the 
cat lived some distance away, across end of the story was that curiosity 
vacant ground, but that small cat killed the cat 

*7Ue GUain&U 01 < 1Ue. Self 


In verse II 64, Shri Krishna brings 

in a new word, “prasada,” of great 
importance in his philosophy, as 
well as in the raja-yoga of Patan- 
jali. It means “clearness.” The mind 
becomes clear. Clearness is the 
strength of the mind—not force. It 
is the strength of thinking, of love 
and of the will—or rather, in the 
clearness these have their full un¬ 
hampered being. This clearness is 
something positively known, like a 
clear sky or clear water, in which 
the stars and the pebbles have a new 
and full reality—a real reality. This 
is extolled by Patanjali as the state 
in which there comes the uncovering 
of our light of true being, the inde¬ 


pendence (kaivalya) of the central 
power, the freedom from all clouds, 
the removal (nirvana) of all unreali¬ 
ty, the release (moksha) from all 
bonds. 

In verse II 66 the Teacher reminds 
us of the need for meditation. It is 
for us the way of life’s going, as on 
two feet marching along, left, right, 
left, right—look, think, look, think. 
In the meditativeness we see much 
that we missed in the midst of the 
movement. But in the course of time 
the two grow together and occur to¬ 
gether, and thinking becomes won¬ 
derfully swift, even while action is 
going on. 


Ntiflit And And Wakinq. 


And then, in II 69, Shri Krishna 
gives us a picture, including a gener¬ 
alization and another technical word 
—new here, but old in the Sanskrit 
philosophies. He speaks of the wising 
man as the waking man. It is a verb 
—“he wakes (jagarti),” says Shri 
Krishna. The man is doing some¬ 
thing, not merely waking up, not 
merely being awake, but operating 
a certain function. Far back in the 
Upanishadic days it was taught that 
consciousness operates in three dif¬ 
ferent states at different times— 


sometimes waking, sometimes dream¬ 
ing, sometimes sleeping—sometimes 
a body life, sometimes a mind life, 
sometimes beyond, and of these three 
no one is all-important, but each 
serves the other two. In daily life 
thinking men can experience both 
body and mind; the adept all three. 
\n The Glorious Presence the “three 
states” have been carefully discussed. 

Waking, then, is dealing with an 
objective world, obtaining new ex¬ 
perience. In the dreaming state there 
is the building—from materials of 
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memory — of the “sub-conscious” 
mind, the structuring of function, 
called habit. Habit of form or con¬ 
tinuity of body, it must be remarked, 
cannot belong to matter. The body is 
changing its matter from moment to 
moment, throwing out the old, taking 
in the new. The old has gone, with 
its habits. The new is not habituated 
to the form which it is entering, but 
a habit is imposed upon it now, 
taught to it by the sub-consciousness 
of the body, a kind of “thought” 
which bridges the moments of time. 
There is a duration to this “prevail¬ 
ing idea,” in which the idea does 
not change, just as in our minds 
there are moods or overarching ideas 
—good and bad—which affect the 
mental scenery for periods, not mo¬ 
ments. Many people will recollect the 
laws and regulations imposed, with¬ 
out change, “for the duration of the 
war.” 

In the night men dream and sleep. 
But that night—the period of rest 
for the body—is release for the 
Adept, who can exercise reason and 


will in the regions of emotion and 
thought, and treat all these things as 
objective, because he has become 
master of them, as ordinary men are 
masters of their bodies. He is the 
master of them because he is first 
the master of himself—they cannot 
now tell him what to do, but he oper¬ 
ates with them according to his own 
light. The use of the body is for him 
a relative night, in which there is 
a considerable occlusion of his pow¬ 
ers, so that most of his life and work 
is “on other planes,” as the rather 
misleading expression is. 

What I have translated “the quiet 
one” can also be taken as “the sage.” 
Muni is connected with “mauna,” 
which is silence. It is not that this 
man does not speak, but a real muni 
cannot speak of what he knows and 
is and knows he is, any more than 
one could tell what the color red is 
like to a person blind from birth. 
Nevertheless what he knows and what 
he is will come out to some extent 
in the wising of his daily life. 


We come now to the culmination 
of this portion of Shri Krishna’s 
teaching. It centers round the word 
“peace.” Visitors to Hindu gather¬ 
ings, such as those of the Vedantic 
societies, will remember how readings 
from the old writings are usually 
followed by the benediction: “Shan- 
tih, shantih, shantih,” which is usual¬ 
ly translated “Peace, peace, peace.” 
An important part of the meaning of 
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this word will be missed if we over¬ 
look its central feature of calmness. 
The root of it is “sham”, which 
means to be calm. Calmness is con¬ 
sistent with action, and is the ob¬ 
verse of power, which is smooth and 
quiet in itself, though the machinery 
may clatter. It does not mean inac¬ 
tion or absence of all things. On the 
contrary, it is consistent with the 
maximum activity within the sattwic 
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limits of any human being. Peace 
and power are the same thing. 

Besides the ejection of desires from 
the mind, and the control of the 
senses, Shri Krishna now puts in 
another similar item—to be without 
egotism (ahankara). The Sanskrit 
word “ahankara” means “I-maker,” 
“aham” being “I” and “kara” being 
“maker.” This word has two related 
meanings—one when it refers to the 
mind, and another when it is spoken 
of as a natural principle. In the first 
case it is the tendency to identify, in 
thought, the I of consciousness with 
the body and mind which it uses, 
as when one says “I am strong and 
well,” when meaning “The body is 
strong and well.” It would not occur 
to us to say of the little toe, or the 
finger nail, “I am squeezed out of 
shape,” or “I am hard, convex and 
colorless.” Not with regard to any 
part of the body does one usually do 
that, but with regard to the whole 
body we are apt to do it. There is 
here a subtle recognition of the uni¬ 
tary principle which is the source of 
the coherence of the whole, as dif¬ 
ferent from the parts, however great 
may be the harmoniousness that each 
part shows towards the others. 

But egotism (ahankara) goes fur¬ 
ther than that, and touches the mind. 
The desire to be pleased with one¬ 
self is the immediate outcome of this 
error, which takes the form of “I 
am the thinking—of such and such 
a kind of power,” or “I am the lov¬ 
ing—of such and such a quality,” 
or “I am the willing.” An idea of the 
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self as mind, built up from experi¬ 
ence, and full of memories and opin¬ 
ions of its possessions and abilities, 
becomes “myself.” 

That this is not the true self can 
be seen with the aid of a little in¬ 
trospection. Just as in the experiment 
“I am not walking . . .” so here we 
find, “It is not I who am thinking; 
I am watching the thinking.” Pic¬ 
ture yourself as meditating upon an 
ink-spot. What do you see? Myself 
meditating on the ink-spot? Not 
quite. / am watching that somebody 
meditating. This “I” remains active 
in the case of persons who have lost 
their memories of their names and 
previous histories. It is present in 
the very young babe, which has not 
yet learned to identify any objects, 
much less itself. I is held to be the 
same I, experiencing itself as the 
same, from incarnation to incarna¬ 
tion, though memory of the old er¬ 
roneous “myself’ has been wiped out 
in the psychological process before 
rebirth, giving relief from old errors 
and a chance to start again, like an 
artist, who is not compelled to alter 
an unsatisfactory picture, but can 
paint a new one. In connection with 
this it is held that the whole of the 
new life is better than the last—a 
better ability to do the childhood 
task well, the family task well, and 
so on. While on this topic it may be 
permissible to go a little beyond 
Shri Krishna’s teaching, though not 
beyond its implications, and say that 
there is something which we may 
call character or power which is 
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gained by the man himself while he 
is doing this creative work of form¬ 
ing the personality of the mind, just 
as an artist gains in sensitiveness and 
ability with each new picture. 

But when this is not known, and 
the “I” is immersed in the mind 
there is the intrusion of pleasures 
and pains into the personality, and 
the aishwarya becomes very insis¬ 
tent, and drives one into many in¬ 
structive and curative troubles. Ego¬ 
tism is so subtle that it pervades hu¬ 
mility as well as blatant pride. 

The philosophical principle of 
“ahankara” may be translated as 
entification, the making of entities. 
It is a sort of analysis or sub-division 
of the one universe, the one picture 
in which nothing is really what it 
is apart from the other things which 
affect it all the time, in which the 
whole field is the one reality. In that 
analysis things appear to stand out 
as individuals or entities, and are so 
taken for practical purposes, which 
means limited and relative purposes. 


But even the lump of iron remains 
so only because the temperature is 
steady, and that may come from as 
far away as the sun or the cosmic 
dust. The principle of unity belongs 
only to the whole, but seems to be 
present in the “parts,” when really 
there are no independent parts but 
only the whole. A mystery this is— 
the divisibility of the indivisible—of 
which the mind is the first servant. 

In verse II 71 the peace is called 
the state of Brahman. Brahman is the 
para, the Beyond, but there are, as 
it were, two of them, from the stand¬ 
point of the mind. One is that whole, 
indivisible; the other has come over 
the threshold, and so is perfect mind, 
universal mind, the wielder of 
“ahankara,” or ideas, lent as it were 
to all the hosts of living beings, which 
in turn produce the forms and the 
worlds. With such thoughts the mind 
reaches and yearns, and in so doing 
becomes the recipient of intuitions 
beyond its own powers, and thus 
there is the peace. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Raga: first a long, 
prasada: second a long, 
ahankara: third a long. 

mauna: au is always pronounced like ow in how. 

shantih: a is long; h at the end is followed by a very brief echo of the 
previous vowel. 
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Translation Of Verses III 1-8 

Arjuna said: 

III 1-2. If it is your opinion that buddhi is better than action (karma), 
then why do you project me into this horrible karma? By rather mixed-up 
speech you somewhat confuse my buddhi. So having decided upon one, say 
by which I may obtain the better (result). 

The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

III 3. Among this population the standpoint (in this matter) is of two kinds, 
as previously stated by me—(that) of the Sankhyas by knowledge-yoga 
(jnana-yoga); that of the (buddhi) yogis by action-yoga (karma-yoga). 

Ill 4-5. Not by the non-undertaking of actions does a man experience ac- 
tionlessness (naishkarmya), and not by mere renunciation (sannyasa) does 
he reach fulfillment. Nobody ever stands even for a moment without doing 
action. Everyone in fact is involuntarily caused to act by the qualities arising 
from Nature (prakriti). 

Ill 6-7. The confused person who, having governed the action-organs, sits 
remembering in mind (manas) the objects of sense—he is called false 
conduct-ed. But he who, having governed the organs (of sense and action) 
by the mind (manas), undertakes karma-yoga by the action-organs, he, un¬ 
attached, is different. 
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Ill 8. You should do governed action, because action is better than inaction. 
Further, without action you cannot accomplish even as much as the con¬ 
tinuance of the body. 

*71*4 Meaning Of, Action.-yoya 


Shri Krishna has now, in verse III 
3, brought up the well known ex¬ 
pression karma-yoga for the first 
time. This is the beginning of his 
emphasis upon the value and the im¬ 
portance of voluntary action. Before 
this he has said that there is no way 
of avoiding action, but now he says 
that action is of such great impor¬ 
tance that there is such a thing as 
yoga by action. It will be news to 
many people—that is, to those who 
think that this world is not the place 
for gaining union with the divine 
but that the divine is to be sought in 
retirement from all this into the 
depths of high thought and beyond— 
that action in this world can unite 
one with the Beyond (pai^a), can 
take one into that state, mentioned 
at the end of the last chapter, called 
the Brahmic (nirvana; kaivalya; 
moksha). We have now the state¬ 
ment that it can do so, for other¬ 
wise there would be no justification 
for the expression karma-yoga. 

This belief may be shown to be 
thoroughly reasonable with the aid 
of the psychological observations in¬ 
dicated in the phrases: “God is our 
opponent,” and “The world is the 
friend of man.” 

What have we here, in the shape 
of what we call man, or a human 
being? A center of consciousness 
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handling three powers—of thought, 
affection and the will. This conscious¬ 
ness finds itself opposed by objects in 
the world, which obstruct its think¬ 
ing and make it difficult, so that it 
has to work mentally in order to 
overcome this opposition. It is the 
opposition that is called the world. 
In the same way, our affections and 
our wills meet with opposition, and 
find that they have to work. This 
opposition is good for us. It has 
never been too much for us, or we 
should not be where we are. Also, 
it has never been too little, or we 
should not be what we are. 

Let us look into the metaphysics 
of this relationship between the hu¬ 
man mind and the world. There are, 
of course, innumerable minds in one 
world, and there is interaction among 
them. This interaction is possible be¬ 
cause there is a basis of interaction. 
Outwardly the basis of interaction is 
called “space.” “All these things are 
interacting in space,” we say. But 
that basis of interaction is really 
“God,” for space is not composed 
of matter, nor indeed should it be 
regarded as a big material room. 
Space has nothing of the character¬ 
istics of matter, nor of mind, so it 
must be something different from 
either of them. Being thus not of 
the nature of mind nor of the world, 
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it must be regarded as having the 
nature of the Beyond (para)—which 
reminds one of the expression often 
used among Christians, “In Him we 
live and move and have our being.” 
The same remark applies to the 
“space” of the mind, which is time, 
or at least duration. 

The interaction itself also takes 
place within a principle of motion, 
and involves opposition such as that 
which we experience when we play 
chess. Our opponent at chess or ten¬ 
nis is our friend. He is good for us, 
even when he is not good to us. The 
world as our opponent is of this char¬ 
acter, and so we can rightly say that 
the world is the friend of man, a 
friendly opponent, even when there 
is death—a matter which has been 
discussed in Chapter II. 

The practical effect of all this is 
that by action dealing with problems 
of life in this world a man enhances 
his three powers of mind until there 
is orderliness (sattwa) of the mind, 
which in great perfection is the clear¬ 
ness (prasada) of the mind, in which 
alone direct experience of the Be¬ 
yond (para) is born. 

But mere action will not make 
karma-yoga. What is it that makes 
karma into karma-yoga? It is the 
presence of buddhi. When the bud- 
dhic motive comes into the business 
of action karma-yoga has begun. 

It will be seen, of course, that 
bhoga and aishwarya (pleasure and 
ambition), which are brought within 
bounds when the sattwic or harmoni¬ 


ous life is established, are now trans¬ 
cended. In the moments and fleeting 
occasions when there is pure interest 
in the welfare of others, the buddhic 
function is active, the bhoga and 
aishwarya are forgotten or lost sight 
of, and karma becomes karma-yoga. 
So the buddhi-yoga which is going 
on in the mind has its counterpart 
and companion in the karma-voga 
which is going on in the field of ac¬ 
tivity. Such activity is not carried on 
because somebody has advised it, 
nor for a material or spiritual re¬ 
ward, but because of the pure love 
which is buddhi itself. 

Arjuna has raised a question as to 
which is the better, yoga by action 
or yoga by knowledge. Let us clear¬ 
ly understand that there is no yoga 
in mere manas, mere thinking, any 
more more than in mere action. Just 
as action had to be motivated by 
buddhi so manas, or thinking, must 
be motivated by buddhi. and when 
that is the case we have yoga by 
knowledge (j nana-yoga). 

What kind of knowledge then will 
it be that is found on the path of 
knowledge (jnana - yoga) ? It is 
knowledge of life. Not chemistry, and 
physics, and mathematics and the 
rest, but the endeavor to perceive or 
be aware of and take into account 
the life side of whatever is being con¬ 
tacted—first doing it by the opera¬ 
tions of mind, and afterwards by that 
which is the culmination of jnana- 
voga, the perception of the conscious¬ 
ness itself as such. So yoga by knowl- 
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edge also depends upon buddhi. To 
use a term of Christian mysticism or 
psychology, none goeth to the Father 
except through the Christ—a sym¬ 
bolism which means that no one 
realizes the atma or true self except 
through the buddhi, buddhi being 
the “only-begotten son,” whose ex¬ 
pressions are born into the world of 
action through the great sea of 
“matter” which is the “feminine” 
side of the interactions, the so-called 
substantive or objective principle of 
being. 

We have to remember that the 
buddhi or Christ principle is as it 
were always “yeaning at the birth” 
into the world of action, through the 
union of the “Holy Ghost” (the 
manas) and the “great sea,” the ob¬ 
jective principle, a union which is 
present in all actions, for there is 
no action done which has not thought 
behind it. If it is said that there are 
accidental or natural actions, not 
prompted by the creative, combina¬ 
tive, organizing thought of man, we 
reply that such natural actions are 
the expressions of the thoughts of 
the beings below the human—of the 
animals, the plants or the minerals 
in their lower degree of co-ordina* 
tive relationship or interaction, not 
much manifesting that principle of 
unity which directs all the activities 
of the mind of the human being, 
when he is being human. 

Sometimes people ask: “How can 
we start a genuine buddhic impulse 
at any time?” The answer is: “You 
cannot do that, but fortunately the 
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impulse is always waiting its oppor¬ 
tunity.” The condition required is 
that we give it every chance to grow 
and do not blight it by unconsidered 
selfishness and materialistic thought. 
After some experience the manas or 
thinking function will begin to sub¬ 
ordinate itself to the buddhi, and in 
this happy service will seek out the 
ways and means the buddhi needs 
for its application and effectiveness 
in material affairs. This is so im¬ 
portant that we shall do well now to 
arrest awhile the progress of the 
teaching in order to consider some 
practical examples:- 

When my wife and I were staying 
near the south shore in Bermuda, 
one morning she said to me: “We 
need butter. Do you think I should 
get it from the little grocery at the 
corner, or order it by telephone 
from the big company in town?” 
She was putting it as an ethical ques¬ 
tion to herself—not really to me. I 
was merely being used to assist her 
concentration on the problem. The 
answer to such deep problems is: if 
the mind (manas) cannot clearly see 
which is better to do in the light of 
the welfare of the living beings in¬ 
volved in the situation, let the heart 
decide, and proceed to action. 

Another case comes up in my mem¬ 
ory—the person, a man who had a 
small private income from invest¬ 
ments; the time, shortly before the 
start of the second world war; the 
place, England, where at that time 
there was much unemployment. His 
problem was, “Shall I take up a cer- 
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tain salaried position for which many 
people (including breadwinners of 
families, with children) are trying, 
which I could have for the asking?” 
He decided against it, because he 
was not confident that in spending 
the salary he would be ensuring an 
equivalent extra occupation for 
others. A fine point, indeed, very 
difficult to be sure about. But he 
acted from the heart and refused the 
job. 

Again, there was the case of a man 
whom I knew well who was Chief 
Justice of a High Court in India. 
This Hindu gentleman was strongly 
opposed to the practice of capital 
punishment, which was required by 
law in certain kinds of murder cases. 
It was his duty sometimes to put on 
the black cap and give the sentence 
of hanging. He read his Gita stud¬ 
iously, and discussed the problem 
with some of his religious friends, 
who mostly advised him to quit such 
a repugnant job. At last, after much 
meditation, he made his decision, 
which was to retain his post. He told 
me that what finally decided him was 
the belief that the man who would 
succeed him in office if he retired 
would probably hang twice as many 
men as he himself would. It was 
better, he believed, to continue in 
the job, even though it involved some 
killing, rather than to keep his own 
hands selfishly clean. 

Another case came up when some¬ 
one asked the question: “Why did 
my friend have cancer?” Someone 
answered, “Perhaps so that your love 
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might be born.” The cancer is a 
matter of inter-relation in the world 
of action; what is born in the friend’s 
heart will be her experience, but here 
you are in the world of action and 
your dharma in this situation is as 
clear as day. It arises in the karma- 
yoga which is born of buddhi. In 
that the problem will be solved in 
the field of awakening, as in the case 
of an old blind friend of mine in 
India who told me that he believed 
he had been subjected to that condi¬ 
tion so that he might obtain very in¬ 
timate human contacts and learn the 
value of friendship and affection, 
which he did not do, he said, in his 
previous incarnation, when he was 
proud and arrogant and even cruel. 

In smaller matters, too, the com¬ 
ing of buddhi into the field of action 
is sometimes seen. There is no doubt 
that the influences upon plants re¬ 
lated as occurring in the case of Mr. 
Luther Burbank were truly so. Many 
of us less capable of such intimacy 
with plants nevertheless occasionally 
experience that kind of companion¬ 
ship with life. An example: suppose 
you have studied Botany, Zoology 
and Natural History—then a country 
walk becomes much more interesting, 
because there is better attention and 
thus more intimacy with the objects 
seen. But if leaves are just mere 
leaves, and frogs mere frogs, there is 
no affection for them, and no happi¬ 
ness in their company. So also, if 
people are mere people, and family 
members mere family members, there 
arises very little intimacy, affection, 
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happiness and knowledge of life. In sciousness, are objects ministering to 
this case a little introspection will comfort (tamas) or excitement (ra- 
reveal that the object on which the jas) of bodily sensations or of per- 
mind dwells, the interests of con- sonality (bhoga or aishwarya). 

Actio+d&UHeM. 


There are certain words in verses 
III 4-8 to which we should pay at¬ 
tention before leaving this part of 
our text, after noticing the general 
effect, that Shri Krishna does not 
recommend retirement to the forest, 
the cave, or even the armchair in 
the library. 

In verse III 4, what I have trans¬ 
lated “actionlessness” is “naishkar- 
mya.” This is a very technical word 
among religious people following 
various schools of thought devoted to 
the idea of salvation from the “wheel 
of births and deaths,” which is the 
world of action. Actionlessness could 
of course also mean the way of 
knowledge, having reference to the 
alternatives given in verse III 3. 


The word I have translated “renun¬ 
ciation” is “sannyasa.” This is an¬ 
other word used very widely in re¬ 
ligious circles, indicating the giving 
up, or more strongly* the complete 
casting down or throwing away of 
all one’s worldly interests. Some 
anchorites or hermits make this mean 
all worldly actions as far as possible, 
but Shri Krishna obviously means 
worldly interests , or actions based on 
bhoga and aishwarya, leaving other 
interests, and actions connected with 
them unimpaired. Further on in the 
Gita in verses XVIII 2-12, we shall 
find the Teacher dealing more fully 
with renunciation (sannyasa), and 
saying that actions of gift, sacrifice 
and austerity (dana, yajna and 
tapas) should never be given up. 


*7Ue 2uaiUieA. &h Nature 


The reference to the gunas of 
prakriti in verse III 5 will be easily 
understood by those who have read 
our explanation of this subject in 
our Chapter IV. I may mention that 
in reference to this verse some think¬ 
ers, including the famous teacher, 
Shankaracharya, have taken prakriti 


(literally the “forthmade,” or the 
basis of the objective world) in its 
usual meaning as Nature in the popu¬ 
lar sense, so that the qualities re¬ 
ferred to here are the three “quali¬ 
ties of Nature” already mentioned. 
Others, using the word prakriti as 
“nature” without a capital letter, 


*And in keeping with the verbal root of the word, which is as “to throw, 1 ’ 
with the prefix ni, which means “down,” and also the prefix sam, which 
means “together” or “completely.” 
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have interpreted it to mean, the na¬ 
ture or natural behaviour of any 
person under consideration and his 
qualities, also in a general sense. 

The former opinion agrees better 
with the corpus of Shri Krishna’s 
teaching, which is full of allusions to 
the ability of man to govern and 
change his existing habits of both 
body and mind, but does not pre¬ 
sume that he can change the nature 


of the world, which has its own 
“laws of Nature” and is indeed an 
immense sea of activity, mostly far 
outside the power of any person to 
change to any appreciable extent. 
But when a man changes his own 
mind, his relationship to various 
activities is altered thereby, his in¬ 
ternal change then becomes an ex¬ 
ternal factor through his future ac¬ 
tions. 


'UnattacJunent 


In verse III 6, I have translated 
“sanyama” as government (of the 
action-organs—hands, feet, voice, 
etc.)—not suppression. And in verse 
III 7 I have translated “niyama” in 
the same way—government of the 
senses by the mind. In this verse we 
have also the important word “asak- 
ta”, meaning unattached. Many times 
in the Gita the words “sakta” and 
“yukta” are used—“sakta” wheh 
there is attachment to sense-objects, 
“yukta” when there is union with the 
powers of life. Thus we have the ex¬ 
pression “buddhi-yukta,” meaning in 
union with buddhi. In every case it 


will be right to translate “sakta” as 
“attached to,” and “yukta” as “in 
union with” or “in harmony with.” 

Sakta, it will be noted, carries 
with it a flavour of disapproval and 
yukta one of approval, but strictly 
this disapproval and approval apply 
only in the case of the pupils or 
disciples or aspirants. Yukta is the 
way of advance for the one class of 
men, and sakta for the other. Once 
the decision to take up the yoga life 
has been made, bhoga and aishwarya 
being renounced, to be yukta becomes 
the proper dh rma or way of life. 


ottaHmosuf. And 'Unity 


In this connection it will be appro¬ 
priate to explain the meaning of 
harmony and unity, and compare the 
two ideas. This simple discovery 
gives us the clue to understanding 
what is the divine in the world. I 
will explain it by two examples: 

(1) The human body : Every limb 
and organ, doing its own dharma or 


duty, acts in harmony with the other 
limbs and organs. Eyes see in order 
that legs may walk. Legs walk in 
order that eyes may see, and indeed 
each one performs its function for 
the sake of the whole body, and when 
not thus wanted remains at rest. 
Looking at a part we see harmony 
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at work; looking at the whole we see 
unity at work. 

(2) A printing machine , a clock , 
or any other such machine: Look at 
any part, and you will find it is do¬ 
ing its duty in harmony with the 
other parts. Look at the whole —one 
idea is embodied here, so there is 
unity. In a machine or a body or a 
picture there should be no unneces¬ 
sary part. Unity is, however, the 
power behind all creativeness, of 
thought, love or the will. There is 
nothing in variety which can intro¬ 
duce and impose unity in any form. 


The principle of buddhi is thus 
harmony. The practice of buddhi is 
the pursuit of harmony. We are con¬ 
scious beings, so this becomes a con¬ 
scious practice. Each must do his 
own dharma. He must not find fault 
with another for doing a different 
dharma, in degree or kind. 

This practice of buddhi or har¬ 
mony socially, in the widest sense, 
including all beings, is what is called 
the principle of sacrifice. The har¬ 
mony makes the actions sacred. 
Sacredness is thus not something 
apart from the world, or away from 
it. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Sannyasa: second a long, 
sannyasi: second a long; i long (equal to ee). 
yogi: i long. 

acharya: first and second a long, 
dana: first a long, 
yajna: almost as yagnya. 



All are needed by each one; 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 

R. W. Emerson. 


CHAPTER VII 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson Of 


Sacsupce 


Translation Of Verses HI 9-16 

HI 9. This populace (loka) has bondage to actions, except for actions having 
the purpose of sacrifice (yajna). With that purpose, free from attachment, 
perform action. 

Ill 10-12. In the old time, Prajapati (Brahma), having emanated the 
creatures (praja) along with Sacrifice, said: “By this shall you be produc¬ 
tive. Let this be the ‘cow’ for your chosen desires. By this maintain the devas 
(and) may those devas maintain you. Maintaining each other you will 
obtain the greatest good. For the devas, maintained by sacrifice, will give 
you your desired enjoyments. He is only a thief who enjoys what is given 
by them without giving (also) to them.” 

Ill 13. The good, who are eaters of the remains of sacrifice, are released 
from all sins, but the wicked, who cook for themselves, eat evil. 

Ill 14-15. By food creatures are maintained. Food arises from rain. Rain 
comes from sacrifice. Sacrifice originates in action. Know that action arises 
from Brahma. Brahma originates in the indestructible l aksharal. Therefore 
the ever-present Brahma is always standing in sacrifice. 

Ill 16. Thus was the wheel set turning. He who here does not turn with it, 
living sinfully and delighting in the senses, lives uselessly. 

*7Ue < 7/uulitio*i Ofj Sacrifice 

We have come now, in verse III 9, fice. Generally, people in India use 
to the traditional teaching of sacri- the word sacrifice (yajna 1 to indi- 
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cate one or other of the very numer¬ 
ous observances prescribed in certain 
sections of the Vedic scriptures. In 
these the postulant always offers or 
gives something, and also expects 
to receive something sooner or later, 
in this life or in a heavenly condi¬ 
tion between death and re-birth. 

Shri Krishna, however, brings the 
whole question of sacrifice into daily 
life, and shows it to be a principle 
which is present wherever there is 
the sattwic life, or the buddhic dhar- 
ma, of mankind. The bargains which 
are made with fate and the divinities 
of Nature in the field of the simple 
religious life are here seen to be only 
reminders of a wider principle of 
conduct, intended to awaken the mor¬ 
al sense of fair play. Without this 
there is bondage to action, because 
there is selfishness, which is the 
crude grabbing of enjoyments (bho- 
ga) and ambitions (aishwarya) 
without regard to any deprivation of 
others. The whole teaching of the 
practice of sacrifice is a sort of moral 
economics. It brings fair play into 
the field of interaction, and unself¬ 
ishness into the conduct of life. It 
also balances karmic obligations as 
we go along. 

It is, of course, selfishness that 
binds a person to action. There are 
not external bonds, invisible chains 
and ropes, as it were. A person binds 
or commits himself by his own de¬ 
sires. 

Inasmuch as in the practice of 
sacrifice there is recognition of the 
rights of others, there is also recog¬ 
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nition of the existence and nature of 
those others. From recognition feel¬ 
ing arises, and then the mental idea 
of fair play itself is transcended by 
the awakening of affection, love, 
buddhi, beginning with sympathetic 
understanding. And love, it will be 
observed, does not bind one to the 
objects of action, since the desire 
for those objects is replaced by the 
happiness of affection and genuine 
companionship, for the sake of which 
any situation, whether of pleasure or 
pain, dignity or indignity, will be 
voluntarily entered at any time. Love 
brings in this voluntariness, and 
therefore freedom from desire, which 
is the binder-on of bonds. 

Yajna or sacrifice is thus not a 
teaching of self-sacrifice in the popu¬ 
lar sense or even of altruism; but is 
one of brotherly association in act 
and feeling among all living beings. 
No one is called upon to give his 
time, energy, money, health or any¬ 
thing else, as a sacrifice involving 
personal suffering. But everyone is 
told to act with the knowledge that 
we are all members of one another, 
that the happiness and success of life 
in the world of action depends upon 
mutual assistance, which includes all 
creatures, not merely human beings. 
Such brotherliness brings about (1) 
an increasingly intimate awareness 
of life, of the consciousness-factor in 
every material transaction, and (2) 
an application of the principle of 
sacrifice on the action side of every 
transaction. It involves a positive in¬ 
tention and effort to acknowledge 
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our indebtedness to all the depart- and unformed denizens in the forces 
ments of Nature—mineral, plant, of Nature and the devas or divinities 
animal, human and even the unseen beyond mankind. 

2>eo<u 


As devas or divinities are so prom¬ 
inently mentioned here, I may ex¬ 
plain that these are generally regard¬ 
ed as beings who have once been men 
but have finished their human “edu¬ 
cation” and gone beyond us, but 
are now, in an untrammelled way, 
still not separated from the rest of 
the population of the world or loka. 
A conception of their status may be 
arrived at by considering the root of 
the name “deva.” It is “div”, to 
shine, and implies that the being 
so designated shines with his own 
powers (not merely light), self-de¬ 
rived, not dependently received from 
another or from elsewhere. 

What are often called the lesser 
devas—rather a misnomer—are the 
forces of the elemental life in Na¬ 
ture. By this we mean that even be¬ 
low the mineral state there is un¬ 
organized life, which is hungering 
for the definite experience of organ¬ 
ized existence. The thoughts of men 
take form in the unseen “atmosphere” 
around us, lasting for a brief or 
longer time according to their 
strength, and these thought-forms 
are eagerly seized upon and occupied 
by the unorganized or elemental life, 
so that these creatures of the mind's 
begetting become temporary entities 
of the “unseen world” and play their 
part in all the telepathic or unseen 
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(adrishta) influences which are con¬ 
stantly going on amongst us. With 
the aid of this fleeting though fre¬ 
quent experience, the elemental life, 
learning to concentrate, gradually 
works its way upwards (some would 
call it downwards) into incarnation 
in the mineral kingdom of Nature, 
and becomes the basis of the unity 
of the mineral compounds. 

Sometimes long continued worship 
at a village shrine produces a “mi¬ 
nor deva,” which can last for a very 
long time, and have quite a strong 
reactive influence upon the human 
beings who do the worship there 
and thereby put themselves within 
that sphere of influence. I have met 
villagers who have declared that they 
have seen, in moments of temporary 
clairvoyance, their village “deity” 
going along the streets and entering 
certain houses. 

Sometimes we find people who are 
afraid of and even troubled by gob¬ 
lins and ghosts—called “pishachas” 
and “bhuts” in popular speech in 
India. These are usually the remains 
of men’s thoughts of themselves fill¬ 
ed with the thought-forms produced 
by persistent bhogas and aishwaryas 
and all the emotions and thoughts 
arising from these, and animated by 
the elemental life. These are left be¬ 
hind after death by discarnating 
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men, being cast off in the same man- but are to be strictly avoided and 
ner as the dead body. These “pisha- allowed to decay or fade away with- 
chas,” however, are not regarded as out revivification by any thought¬ 
coming within the field of sacrifice, association with men. 

Onteniion* And Action* 


In a proper act of sacrifice, how¬ 
ever, there is not mere action but 
also intention, and the intention 
forms good mental influences in 
which, inasmuch as the unorganized 
life plays its part, there is associa¬ 
tion between the devotees and the 
elemental life, so that there is a gift 
of form on the one side and of stimu¬ 
lating force on the other. 

The word for “world” in verse III 
9 is “loka,” which means world in 
the sense of “The world thinks . . . ,” 
or “The world says . . . and can 
thus be translated as “the populace” 
or “population.” Thus a loka con¬ 
sidered objectively is not exactly a 
world, but is the habitat of the group 
of entities involved in its operation. 
Thus “locality” here means the place 
of our bodily existence. It is often 
referred to as a triple world or as 
“the three worlds,” being taken to 
include also the region of the desire- 
forms and the thought-forms as well 
as the field of visible action. It does 
not include other divisions of the 
universe, such as the happy or 
heavenly state called swarga, which 
is regarded as quite another locality, 
or rather habitat, or still better, state 
of being. As to that “heaven” be- 
ween incarnations, one often hears 
the saying that this is the world of 
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actions and that is the world of their 
internal effects. 

In modern terms, the effect of an 
action is two-fold. In the action of 
painting a picture, for example, 
there is an effect in the world (a 
picture) and an effect in the artist 
(some increase of aesthetic suscepti¬ 
bility and ability). The material ef¬ 
fect is a continuation of the action, 
so that every form or object can be 
called “a karma.” The action does 
not immediately die away but re¬ 
mains as the object which has been 
made. Thus the theory called “Ob¬ 
jective Idealism” arises, in which, al¬ 
though it is considered that ideas are 
the producers of forms, nevertheless 
the world is regarded not as having 
the mere substance of a dream, but 
as the collectivity of acts of fixation, 
so that in the world substantiveness 
is always associated with ideation. 
Thus an action, it will be seen, does 
not mean merely an activity. The 
same word is used to denote some¬ 
thing done or made. Every object 
is thus karma. 

The world is considered to be a 
place full of active beings, whose ac¬ 
tivity affects themselves, and whose 
actions affect the world, which means 
that they affect the actions-objects 
belonging to others. Suppose a per- 
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son dies and is later reborn; then, he does. If an artist paints a picture 

his inward condition is the result of for some personal gain to himself, 

his previous activity , but his outward either direct (as, to have and enjoy 

condition is the result of his previ- the picture) or indirect (as, to sell it, 

ous actions. He gets what he has or to be praised for it), he is making 

earned on both accounts. As it is a condition for himself in the world 

very neatly expressed in the Shiva of action—he is being bound, as the 

Sanhita: “The whole creation is expression is. But if he does it as his 

made of the results of karmas; other- pure gift to the world, that is, doing 

wise it would not exist.”* Sometimes the action with brotherly love and 

these outward results are called ef- not with personal material gain in 

fects of karma, or as it is commonly v >ew, he gets the benefit of his ac- 

expressed “fruits” of karma. bul not ,he . bonda « e of his 

action, because he is not attached to 

This leaves us with a universe in jt. Conversely, every contact or ex- 

which there is no mere chance, but pression is beneficial if taken in the 

each being is responsible for what right spirit. 

'Uttio&Ual Ont&ifUaif. 

We now come to some verses (III Shri Krishna in these verses pre- 
10-16) in which Shri Krishna de- sents a rather concrete picture of 

scribes and to some extent explains this world as a large group of mutual- 

the traditional teaching of sacrifice ly supporting beings, sustaining or 

(yajna). It is said that when the uni- maintaining one another—not proud- 

verse of beings was emanated or ly individual. This idea is quite fam- 

emanated itself into manifestation, iliar to us in the modern world. As 

sacrifice was built in as the principle natural science advances we learn 

or law of their association. No being more and more about the balance of 

can avoid association with the rest; Nature, wherein the different orders 

his task is to live in harmony with are useful to one another. The plant 

all this life and so to come to realize breaks up the rocks and forms the 

and appreciate the unity of the whole. soil. Bees, birds, animals and men 

Such harmonizing is the sacrifice of feed on the plants, and do good to 
“separateness,” which thereby makes it by distributing the seed. Man does 
actions sacred or “holy”—concern- an immense service to the domestic 

ed with the whole. The true com- animals by close association with 

pleteness, or wholeness, or health, of them. There is in the world not mere- 
a human being depends upon his ly a “cycle of nutrition”—as our 
true relation to the whole. naturalists call it—but a very much 

•SHIVA SANHITA, I 25. 
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bigger “cycle of maintenance” includ¬ 
ing everything. 

The practice of sacrifice means 
voluntariness in this service. At his 
height of creative intelligence man 
has to know what he is doing, and, as 
we have seen in the study of buddhi, 
to do it with awareness of the feel¬ 
ings of others. That is the higher 
function of man. 

Shri Krishna has emphasized at 
this point (verse III 11) the old belief 
or piece of ancient “science” which 
holds that man has relations with the 
unshaped life that appears in forces 
instead of forms. Of ourselves it can 
only be said that we, the conscious¬ 
ness, bathe, as it were, in the func¬ 
tions of the body, which is a dense 
object with definite form. But it 
would be possible to bathe, as it were 
not merely in this definite form, 
but also in such a fleeting thing as 
a flame or a cloud, a wave or a show¬ 
er of rain. Do we not sometimes 
pause in our own busyness of the 
mind which is constantly dealing 
with the definite forms to' look at 
and even contemplate the indefinite 
phenomena of Nature, and allow 
ourselves to feel the joy of the temp¬ 
est or the sunset, and so by a kind of 
sympathy for a moment “incarnate,” 
as it were, in that, and thereby ob¬ 
tain a joyous elemental experience 
containing some release from our 
habitual state? The poets have often 
proclaimed the joy of the experience 
that comes in such contemplation. 
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If we let the theory of the fullness 
of Nature have its way for a moment, 
we can easily imagine these natural 
conditions of the play of energies in 
Nature to be full of “nature-spirits” 
(which we have already considered 
as elemental life) disporting them¬ 
selves with great zest in these fleeting 
and formless manifestations. One 
such idea is that of the fire-deva 
(agni) for example, and another the 
“spirit of the rain-cloud,” such “spir¬ 
its” being much believed in in India. 

This is not to say that there is life 
entirely without matter; but matter 
is to be understood fully, not merely 
as definite slow-changing iron or 
wood or even water and air, but in 
all its modes or moods, including 
what we call in our day the forces 
of nature. Shri Krishna reminds us 
that this comparatively indefinite 
life, as well as the more definite life, 
is involved in the principle of inter¬ 
relation or sacrifice. We live, he 
seems to say, with the shapeless re¬ 
alities of fire (real temperature, or 
phlogiston) as well as with the shap¬ 
ed forms of earth. So there is an 
interplay of stability and change. We 
cannot have either quite by itself 
for if that were so, even change 
would have no stability of character, 
but would itself change and not be 
change any longer, but perhaps sta¬ 
bility! We cannot avoid duality or 
two-partness in the world, but when 
we see the harmony of the parts we 
see also the unity which they in some 
way serve. 
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Let us go further into the impli¬ 
cations of this universal interaction. 
Our experience of so-called things 
has the character of communion with 
them in consciousness. To feel a piece 
of hard, crystalline rock is to know 
in some degree what it would be 
like to be such a rock. To delight in 
viewing the play of a kitten is to 
know in some degree what it would 
be like to be such a kitten. And so 
on. And these experiences are ac¬ 
companied by our buddhic thanks— 
thanking is part of the joy of the ex¬ 
perience, and is affection. We must 
allow ourselves to see these truths; 
if necessary we must break our habit 
of looking at experience merely in 
terms of the hard crust of earth con¬ 
ditions, at least sometimes (not for¬ 
getting the precious value of that 
earth-condition) and give ourselves 
time off occasionally for the contem¬ 
plation of the play of life in all its 
modes. 

The path of wisdom is to recognize 
and accept all this life, and not to 
shut oneself out from the joy of this 
love-knowledge. Then the life of sac¬ 
rifice will naturally become ours. 
In the meantime, the old teachers 
tried to establish this attitude to some 
extent in people’s minds by prescrib¬ 
ing some regular and some occasion¬ 
al little acts called sacrifices. When 
the farmer planted the seed, for ex¬ 
ample, he was told to recite or have 
recited for him, some verses, and to 
perform, or have performed for him. 
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some little symbolical actions. Very 
notable were the daily sacrifices— 
little offerings of good things and 
good feelings and good thoughts to 
co-beings (animals and plants), to 
persons, to the ancestors, to the dev- 
as, to Brahman. 

In verses III 12 and 13 the teach¬ 
ing roundly denounces those who 
try to take all they can for themselves, 
their own separate enjoyment—and 
will not be “goods” for others, while 
trying to make others “goods” for 
themselves. The expression “remains 
of sacrifice” is somewhat technical. 
The food was to be offered at the 
household shrine with the thought 
“It is yours, not ours,” and some 
was to be set aside for the ants, the 
crows, and stray dogs etc., and a little 
was to be given to someone in need 
(not of the family), and some was 
to be offered to the ancestors (whose 
hereditary gifts, physical and social, 
were acknowledged), and some to the 
devas (who symbolically received 
some benefit from the few drops of 
melted butter put into the fire)—all 
with suitable feelings and thoughts. 
What remained could be then right¬ 
fully enjoyed by the family. 

Such ceremonials have declined in 
the world, but at the same time, 
knowledge of the general truth of 
interdependence as a fact in Nature 
and society has grown, and with this 
right feeling and right thought also 
have increased, and paved the way for 
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right action, which will be followed 
by right understanding. 

Before leaving this subject I must 
explain the ‘cow’ allusion in verse 
III 10. This word refers to an old 


story in which there was a heavenly 
cow, named Nandini, belonging to 
the Vedic sage Vasishtha. Anything 
desired could be milked from this 
fabulous cow. 


Notea on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Prajapati: second a long. 

Brahma: second a long. 

Nandini: second i long. 

The word Brahman (sometimes Brahma with second a short) refers 
to the unitary Reality which includes Brahma (second a long) the 
“creator” of conditions, Vishnu the “preserver” of conditions, and 
Shiva the “destroyer” of conditions. It will be noticed that' human 
thought, love and will somewhat correspond, respectively, to this 
“divine three ” 



But thou, meek lover of the good. 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 
R. W. Emerson. 


CHAPTER VIII 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson OF 

^Uude/ie&ted Matt 


Translation Of Verses HI 17-25 

III 17-18. But the man whose only delight is in the atma (self) and whose 
satisfaction is in the atma—for him, being contented with the atma alone, 
there is no need of action. There is not for him any object (to be attained) 
by what is done here (in this world) nor by what is not done, and not for 
him is there any object in view depending on any beings. 

Ill 19. Therefore, unattached, always perform action which ought to be 
done. Indeed, by performing action, unattached, a man attains the Beyond 
(para). 

Ill 20. For example, Janaka and others arrived at full accomplishment 
precisely by action. You are also qualified to act (in the same manner), 
with a view to the welfare of the world (loka). 

Ill 21. Whatever the best (type of) person does, that the other (kind) also 
(does). What standard he acts up to—the world (loka) follows that. 

Ill 22-24. There is nothing in all the three worlds (lokas) that is duty for 
me, and nothing unobtained to be obtained. Still, I am engaged in action. 
Indeed, if I did not always engage in action, sleeplessly, people all around 
would follow my path. If I did not perform action, these worlds (lokas) 
would sink away. I would be the maker of confusion. I would destroy these 
creatures (prajas). 

Ill 25. As the unknowing act, beong attached to (the fruit of) action, he 
who does know should likewise act, (but) unattached, desiring to promote 
the welfare of the world. 
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In verse III 17 Shri Krishna presents 
us with another of his sudden steps 
up. He has described the buddhi- 
yoga, which is consciousness operat¬ 
ing at the buddhic level (readers of 
psychic literature should not con¬ 
fuse this with the idea called “living 
on the buddhic plane,” which some¬ 
times makes the “buddhic plane” a 
sort of objective state or world) and 
now he jumps straight into a state¬ 
ment about atma, which represents 
still another level or principle of hu¬ 
man nature. 

We must remember that since the 
man being talked about is incarnate, 
he is “bathing in the field of action,” 
and is thereby looking at only some 
of the statuettes, not at the whole 
contents of the block of marble.* Be¬ 
ing in the position of a sculptor deal¬ 
ing with particular statuettes in suc- 
cesion he is also a karma-yogi. But, 
and this is Shri Krishna’s “but”, 
there is now another possibility, or 
another step up on the stairway of 
unfoldment or attainment or fulfill¬ 
ment, which is not to be compared 
to an inclined plane, but rather a 
series of steps. This is an unfoldment 
like the rose from the rosebud. 

It has been already stated that we 
are dealing with two worlds at once. 


two worlds mixed together—the 
world of objects and the world of 
living beings. Now we must observe 
that we have three worlds, with three 
sets of problems—it is easy to think 
of them as problems—the problems 
which arise in dealing with things, 
with people, and with ourselves, or 
in other words, the problems of the 
“its”, the problems of the “yous” 
and the problems of the “IV\ “1” 
is called the self or atma only for 
purpose of mental analysis—“the 
self’ is only a symbol, but the ac¬ 
tual being of I in the experience 
mentally called “I” is really the di¬ 
rect experience of our consciousness, 
or rather ourselves.* 

People do not usually know much 
about the I or atma. They do not 
see that the will-to-be contains the 
specific directions or impulses of a 
central “hunger” which is in the na¬ 
ture of each spark, and is the spark- 
ness of the spark, not the flameness 
of the spark, although the spark is 
composed of nothing but flameness. 
The “will to live” is thus also the 
will to fulfill life. The evolution of 
the spark consists of the reduction 
of the sparkness and the increase of 
the flameness, sometimes called the 
“uncovering of the light” This is an 
increasing awareness of the I-ness 


•See Chapter II for the simile of the block of marble. 

•As expounded in The Glorious Presence, by Ernest Wood, published by 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New York; Rider and Co., London, England; 
Messrs Payot, Paris; and Editorial Orion, Mexico City. 
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of the I. The consciousness was first 
immersed and interested in the things 
spread out in space, and then im¬ 
mersed and interested in the “people” 
progressing in time (time being noth¬ 
ing but the progression of the “peo¬ 
ple”), and now, in stage 3, it is in¬ 
terested and immersed in “I”—ex¬ 
perience of “I,” not self as a thing 
(an “it”), not self as one of the peo¬ 
ple (a “you”), but self as such (an 

“I”). 

Now, in the world of objects or 
space, every one of the things has 
in a sense its own dharma (it is im¬ 
portant that it should be what it is), 
and every one of the people has his 
own dharma (it is important that he 
should act as he does). Similarly, 
every spark has its own dharma, 
which has nothing to do with any 
“itness” or any “youness.” What¬ 
ever variety may come up in life in 
the field of “its” and “yous” has 
nothing whatever to do with the “I- 
ness” of this “I”, which evolves, as it 
were, or rather becomes more itself, 
as it were, as it gains in power to re¬ 
lease itself from the immersions. We 
have had to speak of this as if it 
were a time process, but it is only the 
demersion or the reduction of immer¬ 
sion that is time-process, and the I- 
ing is only a being—there is no 
change in it. It is always the same, 
from the standpoint of “itness” and 
“youness”, and is so experienced, so 
that, as stated in a Sanskrit verse, 
“Its name is infant and old man.” 

If we say that the doctrine of simi¬ 
larity of all things in experience— 


in effect upon the consciousness and 
the reactions of that consciousness 
in action—is of the buddhic level, 
we may say that the doctrine of to¬ 
tal sameness applies at atmic level. 

Shining into the field of “its” and 
“yous” the atma appears as the will. 
Whenever we say “I” to ourselves 
we are willing , enforcing unity. The 
atma is concerned with unity, the 
buddhi with harmony, the manas 
with variety. The manas thinks the 
statuettes into separateness, produc¬ 
ing the world of objective ideation; 
the buddhi harmonizes them; the 
atma unites them. Under buddhi they 
are being put back; under atma they 
are again one reality in the block of 
marble, with no differences at all. 
But all this is not to be known by 
thinking, but by I-ing. This gives a 
new relation to the world of action 
—another kind of karma-yoga. 

This is why it is said that after 
death all the deeds of life are brought 
to the judgment-seat of buddhi—not 
of the atma. It is because the con¬ 
sciousness has not even for a mo¬ 
ment demersed itself from buddhi in 
that life. Then, when the judging 
is done, and buddhi thereby becomes 
silent, and then the hunger in the 
will-to-be sends out, as it were, the 
demand for a new effort, a “try a- 
gain,” another incarnation, another 
picture or statue is begun. 

In verses III 17-18 the statement 
about atma as unrelated to objects 
and persons is clear. And that is why 
there is no personal interest in these 
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matters. When one has ceased to 
make plans for pleasure there still 
remains the motive of the welfare of 
the people, which is the same as the 
welfare of the world, since the peo¬ 
ple and their actions are the world 
—the word “people” here including 
all beings. Beyond even that motive 
is the realization of the pure benefit 
of all that occurs—which produces 
true devotion, which is pure joy, but 
not an emotion. 

That this stage should be the de¬ 
votional is easily seen. The buddhic 
stage brings about harmonious com¬ 
panionship with all lives which are 
being contacted at any particular 
time in any particular situation. 
This gives rise to the experience of 
being receptor from all others— ap¬ 
preciation in the fullest sense. So the 
I is found everywhere and knowl¬ 
edge of unity replaces knowledge of 
harmony. Thus the karma-yoga leads 
to another jnana-yoga in which the 
jnana is knowledge of the self, the 
“I” as such—not mental knowledge. 

In verse III 19 we have a “there¬ 
fore” which at first seems contradic¬ 
tory to verse 17, but is only a state¬ 
ment that none goeth to the Father 

*7<4e Ma4Uf r *7<4e Qeu* 

Although it is to some extent go¬ 
ing over again the subject of our 
preceding section, let us now con¬ 
sider these processes in simpler 
terms. In the previous lessons we 
have seen that Shri Krishna divides 
people into two classes—the many, 


except through the Son. In this re¬ 
gion of the total mind, the Father is 
atma, the Son buddhi and the Mother 
manas. Verse III 18 removes the ap¬ 
parent contradiction between verses 
III 17 and III 19 by the words “for 
him”—that is for the man whose 
delight is the atma. But that delight 
will never arise except through the 
Mother and the Son, the spheres of 
action and love. 

It is proper to refer here to the 
doctrine of the original power, which 
I have expounded at length in The 
Glorious Presence. Everything has a 
share of the Original Power, always, 
at all levels. This is the outward ex¬ 
pression of the atma. For example, 
when the body is walking it is to 
some extent floating, and when it is 
standing still it is to some extent 
supporting the whole world, as the 
careful student of gravitation will 
easily see. In every thought of ours, 
in every love of ours, there is some¬ 
thing original in the world of ac¬ 
tion—far more power in proportion 
than in the case of gravitation, since 
mineral, vegetable, animal and ele¬ 
mental forces have so much less 
thought and love than we. 

And *1ke V&uf. Qetu 

who are chiefly interested in enjoy¬ 
ing sensations, and the few, who are 
interested mainly in the “life side” 
in themselves and others. The first 
pursue pleasures, the second experi¬ 
ence a subtler pleasure which they 
call happiness, which may sometimes 
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occur even when pain is going on. 

The philosophers of the world have 
talked much about happiness. It is 
the aim of all their thoughts. They 
have said that man’s happiness de¬ 
pends more on his opinions about 
things than on the things themselves. 
Shri Krishna, not being merely a 
philosopher but even more a religous 
teacher, bases that peace of mind 
upon one’s being on good terms with 
one’s neighbours of all kinds. 

Pantanjali, the great teacher of 
raja yoga, also made it clear that 
his eighth, and top, step of yoga, 
the contemplative state named sam- 
adhi, could only be successful when 
following upon the first step, which 
consists of the rejection of injurious¬ 
ness, untruth, theft, sensuality and 
greed, or in a word, the avoidance 
of unbrotherliness. It was thus seen 
that a man could be at peace with 
the world even if the world was not 
at peace with him. 

Some have said that the Few, who 
find themselves enjoying happiness 
in their harmonious contacts with 
other lives, are still in a sense self¬ 
ish, since they follow their path be¬ 
cause it gives them happiness. This 
is obviously true, but it is a better 
sort of self that they have, which has 
interests beyond sensual pleasure and 
beyond egotistic satisfaction. The 
doctrine of the “new hedonism,” or 
“the new selfishnes,” is misleading 
if it suggests that there is in the 
Few a selfishness of the old kind. 
These people will go through the fire 
and water of pain and of indignity if 


these are necessary to the fufillment 
of their buddhic way of living. Real¬ 
ly they are obeying an impulse be¬ 
yond selfishnesss, and their happiness 
comes without the seeking of it. But 
if a person pursues a path of service 
with this end as his motive, there is 
no true buddhi, and the person will 
get only the pleasure of egotistic self- 
satisfaction; not until much later and 
then only through the corrective of 
karma will he have the true impulse 
and experience of buddhic relations 
with others. 

Perhaps this will be the right place 
in which to mention that there are 
three kinds of brotherhood: 

(1) Superior towards inferior, in 
some particular. For example, a per¬ 
son has slipped on the icy pavement, 
fallen and hurt a leg; you hasten for¬ 
ward and give whatever physical help 
is required. You are the superior 
then, even if it is the King or the 
President who has fallen. You “help 
the lame dog over the stile”—giving 
no more help than is necessary for 
the fallen one to rehabilitate himself. 
It is not good to carry the lame dog 
all along the road. This variety of 
brotherhood is called benevolence. Its 
danger is that if it is based on the 
desire to help and the enjoyment of 
helping, it will lead to excess action 
or the evil of a permanent relation¬ 
ship of superior to inferior, which to 
some extent deprives the inferior of 
the use and development of his own 
powers. 

(2) Inferior to superior in some 
respects. In this case, gratitude and 
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affection arise at the moment of the 
helping, which gives rise to some 
awakening of buddhi. 

(3) The brotherhood of equals, 
in which there is a frequent interplay 
of life, and interchange of products 
and mutual helpfulness, which gives 
rise to goodwill, friendship and af¬ 
fection and leads to harmony in rela¬ 
tionships. Indeed the object of the 
other two kinds of brotherhood is to 
produce this kind. A teacher ex¬ 
pounds his subject in the hope that 
the pupils will come to know it as 
well as he himself does, which would 
eliminate the superiority. On the 
other hand, the earnest and devoted 
pupil is eager to absorb all that the 
teacher has, if only to please him— 
an achievement which would elimin¬ 
ate the inferiority. In both these 
cases the third kind, the pure kind, of 
brotherhood is achieved. 

The brotherhood of equals includes 
the recogntion that we are superior 
in some respects and at some times, 
also in some respects inferior, which 
calls out a perpetual impulse of affec¬ 
tion and companionship, in which 
there is always real help even if it is 
not seen. Even the wicked man can 
be said to sin for our benefit, inas¬ 
much as we learn from him what not 
to do. He has sinned for me, and 
should have my gratitude and affec¬ 
tion in consequence. 

It will be seen that, from the stand¬ 
point of brotherhood, the nature of 
the attitude of others towards a mem¬ 
ber of the Very Few, whether of 
friendship or enmity, does not matter 
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to him. He is intent upon the “atma.” 
This word atma is translated by some 
as the SELF fin capital letters), by 
others as the Spirit, while still others 
—and I will try to follow this course 
—have kept to the original word 
“atma,” as being so important a key¬ 
word of the Gita> and so meaningful, 
that it just cannot be properly repre¬ 
sented even by “Self” or “Spirit.” 
This word as a noun occurs about 
eighty times in the Gita. It occurs 
also as a reflexive pronoun, when it 
means simply “oneself.” 

Obviously this “atma” is not some¬ 
thing in the world, existing as an ob¬ 
ject on the plane of action, and is not 
something to be obtained from any 
person or being. It is not an ob¬ 
ject of any kind, either material or 
psychological. What is it? We must 
not ask what it is, nor even who 
it is; there is too much wrong im¬ 
plication in “what” and “who.” 
Where is it, then? It is present —we 
can hardly even say “here,” though 
that would not be entirely untrue. 
How are we to find the “atma”? 
Not by regarding the self as some 
kind of finer body, nor as some kind 
of higher mind, but by direct expe¬ 
rience. People say: “But we cannot 
think what that would be.” Rightly 
so; one must not think of it. “We can¬ 
not feel it.” Again rightly so. “What 
then? Can you not give us a lead?” 
Yes; it is the mystery of “I”—not “I 
am, I think, I feel,” but just “I”— 
“I” not overlaid. One must try. One 
must clear the way by seeing the in- 
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credible difference between “ego” and “atma.” 


*1lte Sell AtuS. ubioi+te Heituf. 


It is stated in verse iii 19 that one 
who has achieved this fulfillment at¬ 
tains the Beyond. In another termin¬ 
ology, he knows himself as “one with 
God.” Emerson expressed the idea of 
this union when he wrote: “There is 
no bar or wall in the human soul 
where God the cause leaves off and 
man the effect begins.” To be able to 
slide one’s “I” over that invisible line, 
and realize “unity with God” is the 
same conception. A guru or teacher 
in the full sense—one who is not 
teaching at second-hand, or merely 
talking about reasonable possibilities 
or probabilities, but is speaking from 
his own direct knowledge—can speak 
as God, and is regarded, when in his 
samadhiy as an incarnation of God. 
When he testifies to the para consci¬ 
ousness it is that para , or God, who 
is speaking. So we often find the 
disciple saluting his teacher as God. 
In fact, the thorough-going disciple 
salutes everyone as God, for all be¬ 
ings are That, though they in their 
confusion (moha)—due to maya (a 
form of ignorance)—imagine them¬ 
selves as something else, as though 
Sir Laurence Olivier, the actor, play¬ 
ing the role of Hamlet, should alto¬ 
gether forget the Sir Laurence and 
imagine himself to be only Hamlet. 

Shri Krishna is regarded by many 
devotees of the Gita as the fullest ex¬ 
pression of that God ever known on 
our earth. He often speaks of himself 


(using the words “I” and “me”) in 
this sense of God, he being quite in¬ 
capable of losing sight of this truth. 
Further than that, it is commonly be¬ 
lieved that Shri Krishna was not just 
an ordinary mortal who had achived 
this realization through yoga—had 
climbed up to it, so to speak—but was 
a special incarnation in human form, 
appearing on earth for the very pur¬ 
pose of reaffirming the truth of the 
essential Godness of man, and teach¬ 
ing ordinary men the way of living 
in mind and body conductive to true 
Self-realization. So, quite clearly, it 
was not for any material or personal 
gain that he incarnated, lived the life 
of a particular human dharma, and 
dropped his seeds of wisdom among 
his companions. Nor was it for any 
attainment, as is the case with the in¬ 
carnations of ordinary mortals. 

Shri Krishna thus speaks here not 
merely as an incarnation, but as the 
God himself, who is present in all be¬ 
ings and can be said to be at the root 
of all human (and other) efforts and 
actions. Thus he is present in every¬ 
body’s actions, and without that Pres¬ 
ence there would be no action in the 
world of action; indeed there would 
be no such world and no such beings. 
Even without His periodic special in¬ 
carnation or crossing of the line 
(avatara) into the world of action 
there would be social confusion, and 
then mutual destruction. Speaking in 
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modern terms: without the divine 
teaching human conduct and civiliza¬ 
tion could not have reached the good¬ 
ness and order which it has—imper¬ 
fect though it still is. 

It remains now to relate this God 
to the Prajapati mentioned in verse 
iii 10. Prajapati is stated to have 
emanated all these creatures we find 
on earth. It was through the Praja¬ 
pati or Brahma, they came—not 
from him. The names are well chosen, 
for Brahma means “the Expander” or 
“the Grower,” the manifestor or 
agent of actions. He is considered to 
be present in all actions, while the 
God whom Shri Krishna represents 
is present in all action or activity. 
Brahma is thus, as it were, the divin¬ 
ity of the objective world of actions. 
Actions or doings are formative in 
this world. But Shri Krishna is con¬ 
cerned with the activities. When Ar- 
juna is being advised to act, he is be¬ 
ing advised to use his faculties in the 
world. What is then done, the ac¬ 
tions, are objective. 

Further on in the Gita , Brahma is 
spoken of as a womb for the recep¬ 
tion of the germ or seed implanted 
there by Vishnu. Shri Krishna repre¬ 
sents Vishnu, not Brahma, and Vish¬ 
nu means “the Pervader” or “the 
Entered.” In one of the old stories 
Brahma is related to have prayed to 
Vishnu, saying that his world was 


dead or motionless, and asking Vish¬ 
nu to come into it and fill it with his 
life. So the Spirit of each is, so to 
speak, a portion of Vishnu, although 
we ought not to speak of “portions” 
in connection with the Beyond. It is 
an “undetached spark.” 

This was previously indicated for 
us in verse ii 15, where it was said 
that action arises from Brahma, but 
Brahma himself originates in the 
Indestructible. Brahma is not the 
Indestructible, but is regarded as hav¬ 
ing his “day” or incarnation when 
the world of action is in operation, 
but his “night” also when this world 
goes into obscuration and all the be¬ 
ings retire into their indestructible 
“third estate” in the nirvana of Vish¬ 
nu. 

It should not be supposed that 
there is here a belief in two separate 
deities. That would be inconsistent 
with the necessary theory that we 
cannot apply any of our mind-cate¬ 
gories, including number, to the para 
—the region of deity. We have to say 
that from the standpoint of the hu¬ 
man mind the deity appears to mani¬ 
fest two functions—that of “Being,” 
in what is called Brahma, and that of 
“Knowing” or “Consciousness” in 
what is called Vishnu. In India there 
is no worship of Brahma, but there 
is nation-wide worship of Vishnu. 


*7/te 'Welfare. 0/ *7Ae WoM 

Verse III 20, which introduces the the welfare of the world, brings us 
importance of disinterested action for back to the buddhic level, though 
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speaking of it as a means to an end.. 
The ancient king Janaka, model of 
wisdom and rectitude, is taken as an 
example of the attainment or accom¬ 
plishment of this atma-yoga through 
the buddhi-yoga and the karma-yoga. 
The expression “welfare of the 
world” makes this clear. The San¬ 
skrit is loka-sangraha. As explained 
before, loka means all the inhabitants 
or population, not the material habit¬ 
at, except that the habitat is in the last 
analysis the sum total of their activ¬ 
ities and so represents them. All to¬ 
gether, they have built and furnished 
their own home, all that they contact. 
Sangraha means holding together or 
grasping fully or bringing into har¬ 
mony, hence welfare. 

With the background knowledge 
that the benefit of beings is within 
themselves and is carried on from in¬ 
carnation, “desiring the welfare of 
the people” involves the buddhi- 
yoga, the karma-yoga and the knowl¬ 
edge of the principle of yajna (sac¬ 
rifice) which lies between them. So 
the welfare is not primarily of the 
body, but of the conscious powers. 
Beings are manifest in the midmost 
state, in bodies, but the purpose of it 
all is in the unseen states, not in the 
midmost The welfare of an artist is 
surely that his aesthetic appreciative¬ 
ness and his artistic ability should 
be advanced by working at his art. 
If he must starve in a garret for this, 
well and good, rather than that he 
should submit to conditions in which 
he cannot develop his talent, merely 
for the sake of having rich food, 


iOOqIc 
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fine clothing, and soft couches, but 
it will be better when society makes 
possible the use of talents without 
such suffering. 

It is easy to see that the will to 
live in all creatures is a dual enter¬ 
prise. Scientists have informed us 
that the most indispensable charac¬ 
teristic of living beings is the instinct 
of self-preservation. How anxious 
and alert a cockroach will become if 
you start chasing it in its corner un¬ 
der the sink. But occult science, look¬ 
ing at the life or mind side, sees also 
the instinct of self-enhancement 
equally working. In this there is an 
eagerness for increased sense of be¬ 
ing or living, which brings out an 
adventurousness in which the delight 
of the mind involves danger to the 
body. This is a testimony to the im¬ 
portance of the unseen. It is by this 
quality, and the development of mind 
which it entails, that the welfare or 
progress of the living beings is really 
ensured. The scientific truth of re¬ 
incarnation becomes useful when it 
is supplemented by the doctrine of 
buddhi, and karma, or right feeling 
and right action among all the 
“lives,” the welfare of the world. 
This theme continues through verses 
III 20 to 24. 

In verse III 25 we are reminded 
that all activities are useful. People 
should have what they want, and 
should not be upset by being told 
that their interests and activities are 
inferior to those of someone else. 
Shri Krishna is here teaching that 
example is better than precept, and 
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even that the example is not for the away a child’s doll or toy, nor upset 
sake of example, but is simply the the child’s affection for what is to 
doing of what the buddhic man wants oneself an unworthy object. Freedom 
to do, being perfectly natural to him of action is the first law of growth— 
in the circumstances—which is equal- every gardener has to respect it, even 
ly naturally admired and followed by in plants, otherwise he would try to 
those who have the inclination for it. drag the rose into shape. It will 
Without it, however, the loka would always, sooner or later, result in 
be incomplete, and the sangraha, the knowledge and wisdom, as we shall 
brotherhood of life, the harmony, see further on. To destroy or dis- 
would be long delayed. In verse III courage even ignorant action is to 
25, Shri Krishna is safeguarding this nullify the very purpose of incama- 
relationship. One should not snatch tion in this action-world. 

Translation Of The Gita Verses III 26-35 

III 26. L^t not one who has (this) knowledge make a break away from 
buddhi in the case of those who are without (this) knowledge, who have 
attachment to (the fruit of) action. Living as one united (yukta), he should 
cause (them) to take pleasure in all actions. 

Ill 27-29. Everywhere actions are being done by the qualities of Nature. 
The self (atma) who is confused by egotism (ahankara) thinks “I am the 
doer.” But one who knows the truth about the separation from the qualities 
and the actions, having thought “The qualities move among the qualities,” 
is not attached. Those who are confused by the qualities of Nature are at¬ 
tached to the actions of the qualities. Those who know the whole truth 
should not disturb those slow-witted ones who do not know the whole. 

Ill 30. Having left all actions to me, with your intelligence intent on the 
supreme atma, having become free from wishing and possessiveness, your 
anxiety gone, you may fight. 

Ill 31-32. Those men who constantly follow this counsel of mine, possessing 
faith, without discontentedness—they are released from actions. But those 
who are resentful towards this and do not follow my counsels, being con¬ 
fused about all knowledge, know those unintelligent ones are lost. 

Ill 33. Even one who has knowledge moves according to his own nature 
(prakriti). Beings go by nature. What will control do? 

Ill 34. Attraction and repulsion (raga-dwesha) are stationed in the objects 
of sense. Let one not come into the power of these two, for they are obstruc¬ 
tors of his (proper) way. 

Ill 35. Better is one’s own dharma (even if) of poor quality than the dharma 
of another (even if) well performed. Better total loss in one’s own dharma; 
the dharma of another brings danger. 
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Cacli *7o JlU 

In verse II 26 Shri Krishna re¬ 
minds students—he is talking through 
Arjuna to students of all times 
and everywhere—that their buddhi 
has to operate with sympathetic un¬ 
derstanding, and not to expect budd- 
hic treatment from others. In their 
dealings with other people equalness 
(samatwa) is required, so each per¬ 
son must be accepted as he is, with¬ 
out the least regret that he is what 
he is, or the least desire to make him 
different. He has to promote har¬ 
mony in the relations between people 
as they are, and leave them free to 
deal with the world with the natures 
they have. In this there will be no 
breach of buddhic operation on the 
disciple’s part, and no breaking of 
any buddhic burgeoning, small or 
great, which others may happen to 
have. 

This advice given by Shri Krishna, 
coupled with his teachings about re¬ 
incarnation, implies that the time will 
come when the ignorant will wake 
up to their opportunity for a fuller 
and less dependent conscious life. In 
this he is not abandoning unfortun¬ 
ate beings to their fate. He is not 
even recommending the wise to leave 
them alone, but rather to set an ex¬ 
ample and to encourage them in their 
laudable undertakings. The continu¬ 
ity involved in reincarnation enables 
and encourages a person to have 
long-sighted ambitions. It encour¬ 
ages the greatest hope. Suppose 
someone is a pianist or a violinist, 
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and finds he cannot come up to the 
standard of Paderewski or Paganini. 
He need not be discouraged; if he 
continues that interest he will inevit¬ 
ably come up to that standard. Or, 
suppose he is eighty years old, and 
he wakes up to realize how much 
time he has wasted in reading trash, 
and to regret what he has missed of 
enjoyment of knowledge of science or 
philosophy. He cannot rightly say, 
“It is no use now; I am too old; I 
cannot do much in the time left to 
me.” He begins his new study just 
as if he were only twenty years old, 
though with less hurry and no 
thought of time. 

To give up the idea that one needs 
to complete something in a given time 
is one of the greatest blessings result¬ 
ing from knowledge of reincarnation. 
The simple believer in this doctrine 
is quietly confident that in his next 
life he will begin again with the right 
impulse, and with considerably in¬ 
creased talent for these subjects. It 
would be very clearly so in mathe¬ 
matics or music. It is really so in 
everything. Surely the wise should 
encourage this, and not call it use¬ 
less and advise people to give up at¬ 
tachment to their desires and ambi¬ 
tions. In fact, the wise know that 
renunciation (sannyasa) is never to 
be advised, but must arise absolutely 
and only from within. 
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Vi he QuntU. Move /Jmosup jlte QuhgA 


Shri Krishna’s doctrine in verses 
II 27 to 29, that the gunas move 
among the gunas has puzzled hun¬ 
dreds of young students. Let us ap¬ 
proach it from the standpoint of the 
free man, and say that there are three 
traps for the unwary disciple—bodi¬ 
ly pleasure, emotional excitement and 
formulated conduct. These three do 
not belong to the real man. They 
are not creative. If then, they are not 
part of the essential nature of the real 
man, what are they? They are func¬ 
tions of Nature, Pan. They do not 
belong to us, but we may wallow in 
them as one may lie in a warm bath 
—for the time being living uselessly, 
not creatively. They are temptations 
—all three. 

But the disciple thinks, loves, and 
decisively acts. What for? Harmony, 
the welfare of the lokas. All creat¬ 
iveness is the production of harmony 
in some field of work. True man is 
a reformer in Nature—not to set up 
a new formulated conduct to replace 
the old, but to win it over to his side, 

*74e JieUotU 

In verses III 30-35 Shri Krishna 
teaches his pupil to let the bodily life 
pursue its course—allowing every¬ 
thing to be perfectly natural in its 
place and conditions. The welfare 
of the world, he seems to say, does 
not demand standards to which the 
people and their karmas do not nat- 
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to redeem it or save it. For Nature 
consists of the spirit in prison. 

As regards himself, why should the 
disciple act in this triple sphere of 
the gunas? Because he himself if 
only half redeemed—we are not en¬ 
tirely alive. By working with qual¬ 
ities of Nature (gunas) as a potter 
with clay, not altering the substance 
but revealing the life, he becomes 
master of himself, deft instead of 
fumbling in his creativeness. He 
reaches the clearness of himself by 
this mastery. 

If it is said that he is expressing 
ideals in the world, these must not 
be thought of as formulated conduct. 
Freedom, love, understanding, har¬ 
mony, truth, goodness and beauty are 
not to be degraded into rules of liv¬ 
ing, but to be recognized as the pres¬ 
ence of life itself, man redeeming 
himself to divinity, man releasing 
himself from the kingdom of Pan. 

The disciple thus lives with dig¬ 
nity, and when he comes to death, he 
withdraws also with the dignity of * 
life. 

61 ^bhatma 

urally conform. Let the tamasic be 
sluggish, the rajasic restless, the sat- 
wic full of plans and orderliness— 
all this goes on while you are poised 
in your own interests, which are nat¬ 
ural to you, just as the body walks 
along the street by its own energies 
and functions. The man must work 
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at the mind until it is mature, as the 
body is mature; after that he has 
only to tell it what to do. All these 
sparks (beings) have attached them¬ 
selves to their respective qualities and 
mental interests. Keeping the self out 
of all this egotism and uncaught by 
attraction (raga) or repulsion (dwe- 
sha) to and from the objects of the 
senses one can have that dual exist¬ 
ence previously referred to as the 
state of the adept. One can remain 
attentive to the whole wheel of life, 
yet not involved in it. 

The other side of this doctrine tells 
of the great importance, to the hu¬ 
man being, of preserving the human 
standard. One has to answer the 
question: “What does it mean to be 
a man?” Let that be clearly an¬ 
swered, and one is in a position to 
live the human dharma, and not live 
like an animal, a vegetable, a rock, 
or a bodiless spirit of sea or cloud. 

Then, within the general human 
dharma, for each one there is the 
particular karmic situation which 
consists of body (state of; with ref¬ 
erence to health, strength and type), 
family (education, social and econo¬ 
mic background) and environment 
(especially natural). We have a re¬ 
lation to all these things, which is not 
to be broken without thought and 
love. In fact, both dharma and kar¬ 
ma require that we accept everything 
as it is and never change it without a 
good reason. One must act, of course, 
as we have seen, but never without 
thought about the practical effects 
(do not put the piano where the kitch¬ 
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en stove ought to be, and do not give 
the baby your razor to play with— 
that is, use your manas), and never 
without consideration of the feelings 
of others, and their upward way. Do 
not injure; do not practice mental 
cruelty, and remember it is not justi¬ 
fiable to hurt the little finger or the 
feelings of another for his own or an¬ 
other’s good—that is, use your bud- 
dhi. This is personal dharma and 
karma, but the attitude is respect 
for what is and what comes and the 
use of everything as it is, water as 
water, fire as fire, and the many 
minds as they are. Only the individ¬ 
ual has a right to change his own 
mind. Living takes place where dhar¬ 
ma and karma meet. 

It is illuminative that Shri Krishna 
here can say that even death (many 
translators have put this word where 
I have given “total loss,” in verse III 
35) in one’s own path is better than 
the path of another, and then adds 
the dharma of another carries dan¬ 
ger. So total loss, even death, is no¬ 
thing to fear, but wrong dharma is 
something to fear. Death does not 
interrupt the upward way, but wrong 
action does so, at least for the time 
being, though we are bound to learn 
even from that. 

Far away towards the end of the 
Gita a similar verse occurs. In XVIII 
47 the first half of the verse is exact¬ 
ly the same as III 35, but the second 
line of the couplet reads, “In doing 
the activity (karma) appointed by 
one’s own state of being, one does 
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not acquire any fault.” In an earlier obtain complete success by delighting 
verse (XVIII 45) it says that men in their own respective karmas. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Avatara: third a long. 
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Things are in the saddle. 

And ride mankind. 

There are two laws discrete. 

Not reconciled ,— 

Law for man, and law for things; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild. 

And doth the man unking 

Let man serve law for man; 

Live for friendship, live for love. 

R. W. Emerson. 


CHAPTER IX 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson Of 

*7&e Jliunan jHadUteSi 


Translation Of Verses III 37-43 

At this point Arjuna interrupts man to sin, not at all willing 
the flow of teaching to ask (in it, but as if driven by some 
verse III 36) what impels a force. 

The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

III 7. It is desire, it is anger, arising from the rajas quality, very devouring, 
very evil. Know this as the enemy here (in the world). 

Ill 38-39. Just as a fire is covered by smoke and a mirror by dust, and as 
the embryo is covered by (its) membrane, so is this (man) covered by this 
(desire). The knower’s knowledge is covered by this constant enemy, having 
the form of desire, an insatiable fire. 

Ill 40. It is declared that the senses, the manas and the buddhi are its 
settling-place. By these (three means), having covered up knowledge, this 
(desire) confuses the owner of the body. 

Ill 41. Therefore, having first governed the senses, cast off this evil, 
destroyer of knowledge and perception. 
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Ill 42. They declared that the senses are beyond (the objects), (and) manas 
is beyond the senses, but beyond manas is buddhi, (and) what is beyond 
buddhi is That. Thus having “wised” what is beyond buddhi, having by 
yourself confirmed the atma, destroy the enemy having the form of desire, 
difficult to attack. 

*U*e Qneat Cnemy 0 / Man 


What is it, the pupil now asks, that 
gets people into trouble? With all our 
intelligence, and all our good-will to¬ 
wards one another, what is it that 
spoils our lives? Shri Krishna an¬ 
swers in one word—kama, restless 
desire, and, when desire is thwarted, 
anger, produced by the quality of 
rajas. 

Let us observe the exact place of 
this element in the human constitu¬ 
tion—how it arose in the course of 
evolution, and what it does now. 
Mineral, plant and animal are clues 
to this understanding, because they 
exhibit well the character of the 
three gunas—tamas (inertia), rajas 
(energy) and sattwa (orderliness). 
The mineral stays put—almost. The 
vegetable pushes out, grasps and ab¬ 
sorbs, and it does so with terrific 
power in such places as the Amazon 
valley, and in southern India and 
Ceylon, where, for example, one sees 
huge stone walls of temples lifted up 
and overthrown by the forces of ve¬ 
getable life. In the animal we see in¬ 
telligence, the recognition of various 
objects it comes across in its jour¬ 
neys. 

It is to be noticed that the animal 
exhibits orderliness towards the ob¬ 
jects it recognizes on its way to its 
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feeding-ground or its water-hole. It 
adapts itself to circumstances. The 
fox in search of hens is wonderfully 
harmonious, because of its intellig¬ 
ence; we stand almost awed in admi¬ 
ration of its skill and smoothness and 
accuracy. It will not bump into any¬ 
thing. Its co-ordination is exquisite. 
When it catches the hen it grabs and 
absorbs, reverting to an animal 
equivalent of the plant state. This 
being completed, it settles quietly for 
a time into a state of contentment, 
which is the animal equivalent of the 
mineral or inert state. 

We may ask ourselves how the 
sattwa arose. Looking at the course 
of the evolution of life, we see the 
development of inertia in the mineral. 
We are considering this matter psy¬ 
chologically, looking at the state of 
the consciousness of the mineral, 
vague as it may be. The conscious¬ 
ness grows restless and the plant 
arises and becomes strong; unintel- 
ligently grasps and absorbs, with a 
terrible even though slow violence. 
It is only when there is travelling 
and therefore an end in view, or in 
mind, later on, in the animal, that 
there is a growing orderliness or 
adaptiveness to the environment. 
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Without the rajas guna the veget¬ 
able would have remained inert. 
Without the sattwa guna the animal 
would have remained unintelligently 
unadaptably violent. Without the 
three gunas, Nature would have never 
been Nature. The three kingdoms 
constitute Nature — without them 
there would be nothing, as far as our 
senses are concerned. There is, of 
course, law and order in the mineral 
and plant worlds, but they show the 
balance of conflict, as in the cycle of 
sea, cloud, rain and river, not adap¬ 
tation. 

The doctrine here is that man has 
something more than these three 
gunas. His higher intelligence makes 
him a superior harmonizer, as is 
shown by his creative ability, his ca¬ 
pacity for brotherhood, and his flex¬ 
ible perseverance, also by his enjoy¬ 
ment of these three powers and what 
they bring, his happiness in the use of 
these abilities. Putting again to our¬ 
selves the question as to what it 
means to be a man, we see that it is 
an inner life essentially, but it is pos¬ 
sible to revert to a sort of equivalent 
of the animal when the mind is a 
mere uncreative adapter, a plant 
when it becomes voracious for rapa¬ 
cious sensation, and a mineral when 
it falls back into sluggish content¬ 
ment. 

Looking back at elementary man 
we can see that the rajas was neces¬ 
sary to get him out of his sluggish¬ 
ness, and then the sattwa was neces¬ 
sary to get him out of the shambles 
produced by his unintelligent rapac¬ 
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ity. He advanced beyond this by an 
inner alliance, as it were, with some¬ 
thing beyond the gunas. The gunas 
are still there while he is incarnate 
—they are active in his body. He 
has mastered them in some degree in 
being human; he has established his 
footing in the human state. But the 
gunas are at him all the time in the 
battle-ground of bodily life. And the 
battle is good, because thus the foot¬ 
ing becomes stronger, like the roots 
of a tree which has been shaken by 
the wind. Stronger and finer this hu¬ 
man nature grows, and as it does so 
it finds higher possibilities and awak¬ 
enings in itself, which are filled with 
delight for the conquering conscious¬ 
ness—if and when it is conqueror by 
its creativeness and mastery. 

The war is between happiness and 
pleasure, and the battle is on. The 
unintelligent, rapacious and violent 
(slowly violent or rapidly violent) 
kama has to be overcome. It must 
not be the motivator of human ac¬ 
tivity, with its hundreds of uncoordi¬ 
nated and unintelligent likes and dis¬ 
likes, picked up haphazardly in the 
fields of pleasure and pain. Buddhi 
must be the new motivator, and it 
will be so, soon, Or after the use of 
many bodies. 

Is it not the fact that most of the 
cases of mental breakdown are due 
to unintelligent desire, working with 
slow or rapid violence? And that 
our material, family, and social trou¬ 
bles are due to unintelligent desires, 
both wanting and rejecting, or pas¬ 
sions for immoderate, uncoordinated, 
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unintelligent sense-enjoyment—if not 
our own, then somebody else’s? 
And is it not the case that most of 
the illness of our bodies gets in there 
because of this same unintelligent 
voracity, unbalancing its functions 
and weakening its resistance to the 
dangers which attack it from the out¬ 
side? More money is spent on un¬ 
necessary and unhealthy drinking, 
eating, smoking and lusting than on 
all the works of civilization—and 
without the merit of any permanency, 
but with the demerit of dragging 
down this body and starting every 
now and then painful struggles for 
the salvation of some remnants of its 
health? 

One is not overlooking the neces¬ 
sity of outward stimulus and sensory 
satisfaction, but only pointing out 
the great necessity for knowledge of 
what it means to be a man, to be “the 
inner ruler, immortal” and for not 
allowing one’s mind to become the 
playground of unintelligent sensa¬ 
tions and emotions. The war is on, 
for every one of us, against this 
enemy rajas, and to some extent still 


against the remains of that other and 
more ancient enemy, tamas. Rajas, 
our former ally in the war against 
tamas, has now become our enemy 
on the road to buddhi and atmic 
consciousness. 

This enemy attacks not only head 
on, but also by infiltration, Shri 
Krishna seems to say, in verses III 
38 to 40. It distorts the evidence of 
the senses. It provides the manas 
with false data for its thinking, and 
intrusively interferes with the very 
process of thought, making it aim at 
a pre-determined end—thinking to 
arrive at a pre-desired solution, not 
to discover the best and the true. 
Wishful thinking, bad as it is, is the 
mildest form of its vile work in this 
department of our inner being. It 
even gets into the buddhi and causes 
us to misjudge our friend, or to vio¬ 
late the sacred precincts of his inner 
independence, and the fair fields of 
his own endeavor—no gardener this, 
carefully tending the roses, but a rav¬ 
aging, idiotic dictator trying to beat 
and cut them into shape. Indeed it 
confuses the owner of the body. 


JladdeH, Oh Matt 


In verse III 42 the Teacher reveals 
the chief weapon in the armory of 
man against this enemy. It is knowl¬ 
edge. Knowledge does the fighting. 
If you know clearly enough, the bat¬ 
tle is won. It is not a case of meet¬ 
ing force with force. This is on our 
side a battle entirely non-violent. 


It is to be noted that this kama is 
not ours, is not generated by us, does 
not belong to us. Our faults are not 
our own. This is a piece of knowl¬ 
edge that helps to take the violence 
out of the battle. The form of Ar- 
juna’s question in III 36, and Shri 
Krishna’s reply, indicates that some- 
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thing is urging him— it is not the 
man himself, but that old devil rajas 
which has got hold of him. He has 
fallen into temptation, that is all. We 
are born to goodness and of good¬ 
ness. So let no man reproach him¬ 
self for any evil in his life. Let him 
understand. 


First Shri Krishna draws attention 
to the ladder of man in verse III 42, 
and then, in verse III 43 he tells the 
pupil what to do about it. 

The ladder can be put in a simple 
diagram, with the terms in English 
and Sanskrit side by side: 



From time to time a man’s con¬ 
sciousness slides up and down this 
ladder and rests awhile at one or 
another of the levels. For each per¬ 
son there is an habitual resting place. 
“What do you think about when you 
are not thinking?” is an important 
question. In most cases it rests in 
the manas. It has some difficulty in 
going up to the buddhi and beyond 
—that is rather new ground, and un¬ 
familiar. To know it well some pri¬ 
vate and communicative thinking 
must be done—meditation and con¬ 
versation; conversation with friends, 
and with perhaps Plato and Jesus 
and Krishna and Shankara through 
the record of their words. Then 
knowledge of the buddhic and the 
atmic kind will begin to be known— 
and the gracious blessedness of the 
peace that it contains, which is then 
carried with it as power whenever 
the consciousness slides down to the 


lower levels for purposes of recep¬ 
tion and action there. Peace and 
power are the same thing, one thing. 

In verses III 42 and 43, the Teach¬ 
er tells his pupil that to win the 
battle he must go up, not down. He 
must not fight the kama with the 
manas. There is not much use in 
telling that mad thing to be rational 
or to submit to the dictates of rea¬ 
son, still less use is there in fighting 
anger with anger, being angry with 
anger, or with yourself for being 
angry, or depressed because you are 
depressed. “Go into yourself,” Shri 
Krishna seems to say, “and bring 
forth your celestial weapons.” Do 
the wising of buddhi, and through 
that find the peace and power of the 
atma, beyond the buddhi, where the 
smoke of kama cannot enter to hide 
or distort the truth. Then, with that 
knowledge you will destroy that ene¬ 
my, which was so elusive before. 
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This is Jove , who, deaj to prayers , 
Floods with blessings unawares. 

R. W. Emerson. 


CHAPTER X 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson Of 

3>uune Action 


Translation Of Verses IV 6-15 


The first five verses of the fourth 
discourse of the Gita contain the 
statement by Shri Krishna that it 
was he who taught this yoga in the 
first place, and then it was passed 
on along the line of sages until at 
last, after a long time it became lost 
to sight in the world. Incidentally 
he mentions that both he and Arjuna 
have had many past lives (literally 


births), and he remembers these, 
though Arjuna does not. 

Clearly this yoga refers to the 
teaching of buddhi-yoga and atma- 
yoga which Shri Krishna is now giv¬ 
ing to Arjuna, not to the widely- 
spread popular so-called yoga prac¬ 
tices mostly of a physical kind, which 
were never lost to sight. Shri Krish¬ 
na then proceeds with his teaching, 
in verse IV 6. 


IV 6. Being the unborn and unchanging atma, and being also the ruler 
(ishwara) of all beings, I, having established a manifestation (prakriti) of 
my own, take birth by the maya of atma. 


IV 7-8. Because, whenever there comes about a collapse of dharma (and) 
an uprising of adharma, then I emanate myself. For the protection of the 
good, and for the destruction of the evil-doers, for the purpose of re¬ 
establishing dharma, I become manifest in every age. 


IV 9-10. He who thus truly knows my divine birth and action, having 
abandoned the body (at death), does not come to birth again. He comes to 
me. Many from whom passion, fear and anger have gone, who are composed 
of me, who have resorted to me, who are purified by the knowledge-effort 
(tapas), have come into my being. 
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IV 11. Everywhere men follow my road. In whatever way they 8et out towards 
me, in that very way I serve them. 

IV 12. Those who want success in action here (in the world) sacrifice to 
the divinities, for in the world of men success produced by action comes 
about very quickly. 

IV 13-15. The four castes (or types; literally colors) were emanated by me, 
according to the differences of gunas and karmas. Know me to be the maker 
of that, yet also unacting and unchanging. Actions do not stain me. There 
is no desire in me for the results of action. He who thus understands me is 
not bound by actions. 

IV 16. Having thus known, action was also done by the ancients desirous 
of liberation (moksha). Therefore you should do the action done by the 
ancients long ago. 

To help in the understanding of of the deepest or most occult teaching, 
verse IV 6, which contains very much let us study the following diagram:— 



Para 

Unmanifest 

p Will (the director) 

Time 

Feeling (the contacter) 

L Thought (the doer) 

manifest¬ 

ation 

1 Sense and action organs 

Space 

Emotions 

manifest¬ 

ation 


There is a theory in the world that 
we would never do anything if we 
were perfectly comfortable and safe. 
This is the theory that the mind goes 
into action only when the body 
needs something for its comfort— 
the most fundamental of these needs 
being food. 


perfectly comfortable and safe. There 
are some people in the world who 
are in this position — their food, 
clothing and shelter are provided 
practically automatically whenever 
they are needed. In them we do find 
this restlessness. This view is sup¬ 
ported by Shri Krishna. 


There is another theory that, on On the basis of this theory we can 
the contrary, the mind of man itself say that relatively the body is static, 
contains an innate restlessness, so Its own activities are routines, so that 
that it would go into action for some- it is a living statue —but the mind 
thing more even if the body were is dynamic, bringing change into 
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that bodily routine. Such change— 
even the lifting of a pen—is not 
done by the body from its own ini¬ 
tiative, but for purposes formulated 
by the mind. 

This truth is also shown by the 
fact that the mind uses the body for 
purposes of its own, so that the body 
does actions which it would never do 
merely in the course of its own rou¬ 
tine, or merely to adapt itself to a 
change of environment. 

These activities of the body direct¬ 
ed by the mind produce changes in 
the world—the making of many new 
forms and the re-arrangement of 
many of the old ones. 

So in this world or field of life 
where mind and the world are con¬ 
stantly meeting through the agency 
of the body it is the mind that is the 
active principle and the world the 
passive —while the body is respon¬ 
sive to both, as a trained interme¬ 
diary. 

The mind has its routine portion 
also, resulting from its contact with 
the world through the body. This 
is the memory. The memories are 
brought into view only when the 
mind wants to alter them or move 
them about, to act upon them. They 
do not themselves alter or initiate 
processes of change. In the process 
of thinking the mind calls them up, 
uses them, and also dismisses them. 
Thus it plans changes in the world. 

This change introduces time. The 
world is composed of unchanging ob¬ 
jects; to alter them and move them 
about takes time. Sometimes the 
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change can be effected only slowly, 
and then we are conscious of time. 
But the change is planned in the 
mind, which may say to itself, for 
example, “Next Saturday, I will give 
up my house in New York and go to 
live in San Francisco.” And that will 
be a spatial reality on the Saturday. 
If the mind had not done some 
thinking about it that change would 
not have occurred in the world. 

Bodies stay as they are, but the 
mind brings in changes. Material 
bodies are static, but mind is dyna¬ 
mic. The bodies do more and dif¬ 
ferent work because of the “electric¬ 
ity” of the mind, which comes in and 
turns the motor producing bodily 
operations according to the type of 
body or machine. 

Why does the mind become the 
“dynamo,” producing its own volt¬ 
age and volume of “electricity”? Be¬ 
cause it receives some of the Original 
Power. Electricity is always made ' 
out of some original power by the 
turning of the dynamo in a magne¬ 
tic field. This is a good simile. In 
an ordinary power-house the original 
power may be the falling of water at 
Niagara or the consumption of chem¬ 
ical energy in the burning of coal or 
wood or oil. But that power now 
appears in some motor far away from 
its original source. 

As to us—if we are conscious that 
we are the Original Power, we shall 
carry ourselves lightly in both body 
and mind. We shall not think that 
we are statues—not even living, 
routineful statues—blessed by 'occa¬ 
sional sips of an inner strength. We 
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shall be, what we really are, un- nerves and muscles and all such 
burdened, the power itself that is. things. 

This condition properly applies al- . 

ways. We have some indication of Shn Knshna knew hlmse,f to be 
it when we use our limbs and there ‘he “unburn and unchanging” atma, 
is no thought of the mechanism of the Original Power. 

*7<6e Meattuuf Qod 


The expression “ruler of all be¬ 
ings” in verse IV 6 requires a little 
thought, lest we misunderstand the 
meaning of the word “ishwara,” and 
translate it as ruler or master or God 
in the sense of a superior entity gov¬ 
erning the other entities, like a king, 
or the manager of a factory. In the 
penetrating insight into the nature of 
the mind which is found in Patan- 
jali’s yoga, ishwara, or God, is 
thought of as the unaffected being, 
free and untrammeled, and the idea 
of god is used as the last mental pic¬ 
ture for the use of the yogi, the man 
about to cast off the “junction of the 
seer with the sight” and find his own 
freedom. God is “the self-ruled.” 

Where Shri Krishna says, “I am 
the ruler of all beings” ishwara then 
means not an earthly “ruler” but a 
“self-ruler,” and therefore ishwara’s 
operation is not government but self- 
government. He comes into the man’s 
consciousness as the power of self- 
government, that is, the Original 
Power. We may, then, better ex¬ 
press it thus: “I am the God in all 
beings.” Still we have not quite got 
it. Better: “I am the self-ruler in 
all beings.” The ruling, or ordering, 
or governing, of God is within , 
through the inside, and is not to be 


compared with external entities such 
as kings. It is the “flame” talking 
to the “spark.” It is felt in the joy 
of the devotion of the spark to the 
flame—the inner ruler, non-mortal, 
the Original Power. 

The position then is that when 
there is a great decline of dharma 
in the world, and men are being un¬ 
true to themselves, and consequently 
false to other men, and caught in the 
mechanism of the mind-statue, the 
living statue which is a mind-routine 
of wrong ideas, some specially illum¬ 
inated person will come in the post 
of Teacher and fill the need of man¬ 
kind, will remind us that our life is 
collective, and that we are members 
of one another because the flame of 
life is one in all. 

The Teacher of the doctrine of the 
atma to men can only be that atma 
itself. After all, incarnate God is not 
illuminated man — a man talking 
about some light that has come into 
him. He is the light, the illumina¬ 
tion, the Original Power. He meas¬ 
ures out his bodily life. It is arti¬ 
ficial. There is no life in it. He has 
no identification with mind. As a 
person he is a maya. 

Just as the letters and sounds of 
a word mean nothing, so this maya- 
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vie body means nothing, and even 
the mind connected with it means 
nothing in this case. Only the atma 
has life and meaning for this being. 
The operations of both mind and 
body have been transcended, and they 
now are only “letters and sound,” 
having merely some use as conven¬ 
tional symbols in a code. I have 
previously mentioned that all life is 
conversation or communion of the be¬ 
ings. Now the meaning of it is on 
a higher plane of life. Or again, 
when the animals and birds express 
their feelings in sound, it is a lan¬ 
guage among them, meaning nothing 
to us though having meaning for 
them. But we have denaturalized 
our sounds, as we have done our 
clothing. We measure out our words; 
they are a maya—something conven¬ 
tional, not something so. 

This sort of incarnation of some¬ 
thing beyond mind is called an ava- 
tara, or “descent.” The belief 
throughout India is that it was a lit¬ 
erally true fact that Shri Krishna 
was such an avatara. For the rest 
of us, unless the mind comes in, the 
body is nothing. For the adept, un¬ 
less the God comes along the mind 
is nothing. And yet for us when the 
man uses the body the mind will de¬ 
velop; it develops by using this liv¬ 
ing statue of a body. The body does 
not walk around without the man. 
So the action done in the world re¬ 
presents the man—manas. When the 
god comes in and uses mind, then 
there is what one can call action in 
the world of mind, the purport of 
which we do not understand and can¬ 
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not understand as it is beyond the 
mind. The mind is, as it were, the 
legs and arms of this action, and 
just as we cannot understand the 
mind by describing it in terms of the 
body so we cannot describe this ac¬ 
tion in terms of mind. In such cases 
it is God himself who is speaking 
from his own platform, and not 
through a man, though it looks like 
a man. There is nothing there of 
the ignorance, the limitation, which 
makes men men. “The personality 
of a Master is an illusion.” 

One must, of course, add, that the 
people who were present, looking at 
the physical activities of Shri Krish¬ 
na, and hearing his words, were see¬ 
ing a person, but all the same what 
we must call an artificial person— 
certainly not “seeing God.” But this 
artificial person could talk to the 
people about God within, and win 
them by his reasonableness and ex¬ 
ample to the seeking of the God with¬ 
in themselves and so help to restore 
the failing dharma, or perhaps to 
initiate a new phase of dharma suited 
to the need for a change in the social 
pattern of the time. 

It is not difficult to see the chang¬ 
ing pattern of life, in the march of 
the races, succeeding one another, 
and putting into expression in each 
age some particular interest of the 
mind—at one time basically art, at 
another basically science, and so on. 
Shri Krishna is a case in point, in¬ 
augurating a new period of race- 
activity marked strongly with the 
spirit of karma-yoga. Down to this 
day it is mostly the people who have 
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lives to live in the workday world 
who are to be found reading the 
Gita and rejoicing in its message, 
which is to the effect that the best 
good in life and beyond is to be at¬ 
tained not by endless religious cere¬ 
monials and not by retiring from the 
world but by the infusion into prac¬ 


tical life of a sense of duty based 
upon a feeling of happy and helpful 
fellowship, which is the buddhi that 
converts the life of karma into kar¬ 
ma-yoga. Living this dharma we be¬ 
come the buddhi, like a worm eaten 
by a bird. 


Matfa Of Self, 


Now we come to a fuller considera¬ 
tion of the “maya.” Ma is to meas¬ 
ure out, to mete. From the whole 
cloth a portion is cut off. From the 
block of marble a statuette is taken 
out, and is stood up for a time in the 
world. There is in this statue the 
covering-up or keeping-away of the 
rest of the cloth or the marble, for 
a time. Mind operates the time-limi¬ 
tation, then action or body operates 
the space-limitation. The atma of 
the Teacher then doles out also into 
the interior of all minds the social 
pattern according to our need, and 
says, as it were, “Now the iron age 
. . . the cloth age . . . the paper age 
. . . ” Original Power is so ori¬ 
ginal that it creates and governs even 
limitations, even its own machinery. 

So it is clear, as stated in verse IV 
9, that he who truly knows this has 
nothing more to learn from the 
maya, from the world of space and 
time. “The purpose is wrought out 
that made him man.” 

Let no one think that his is a re¬ 


mote affair—such a thought would 
be an unfaithfulness to the ever-pres¬ 
ent atma. But it is to be seen that 
the knowing of the atma is not a 
mental knowing, a process of com¬ 
paring atma with states of mind or 
forms of action. The mental know¬ 
ing about it clears the way, but the 
knowing of the atma by the atma is 
direct. Thinking is not this kind of 
knowing. When you know this you 
do not need to think. 

Therefore the ardent pursuit of 
mental knowledge about this is only 
the first step, as stated in verse IV 
10. And every way leads towards 
that attainment, as added in verse 
IV 11. And the atma, the Original 
Power, helps all along the line. “In 
that way I serve.” Wherever men 
try, the atma lends them the Original 
Power, or provides the originality 
implied in the word. This is not ac¬ 
tion; it is power. Or, if it is called 
action, meaning in-fluence or flow¬ 
ing in, it is an actionless action, not 
a karmic operation. 


Mcuuf, patlu 

Surely wherever and whenever men are striving for an attainment. 
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even if mistakenly, they are tread¬ 
ing the upward path. Blunders and 
errors do not count. The question 
is, are people trying to gain some 
knowledge honestly, to love genuine¬ 
ly, to manifest some action better 
than before? These efforts count in 
the development of the mind—even 
errors, blunders, follies, littlenesses, 
are all good if they enshrine such 
purpose. Gradually, by these efforts, 
the mind will develop a certain stand¬ 
ard of human maturity—not genius, 
by any means, for we do not require 
an athlete of a mind, but just a good 
healthy one, well balanced in intel¬ 
ligence, affection and the will. Such 
a mind is ready for the escape from 
egotism, by looking within and find¬ 
ing there, by direct knowing, the di¬ 
vine presence and “action.” 

It is not that there are any par¬ 
ticular paths to this consummation. 
All men are crossing the great wide 
open field of action; each makes his 
own path as he goes along. All ex¬ 
periences lead towards the same goal. 
The field of life is all path, but not 
a beaten track. 

When this is known, people will 
no longer be depressed by so-called 
failures; it is only the trying that 
matters. Any action done well— 
walking, speaking, writing, picking 
up a pin, contains high achievement. 
When the value of little actions is 
appreciated we shall allow ourselves 
the joy of doing them well, without 
hurry or the thought of time, for in 
the will there is not time, but there 
is joy of being. Then we shall not 
be bound by the actions. 
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When an action is done well, it is 
done and done with. There is im¬ 
mediate and present joy in such do¬ 
ing, and the power of it passes over 
into instinct, into the sub-conscious, 
so that in future when one wants to 
do that action one will not require 
conscious effort. Action is then like 
a memory of something very perfect¬ 
ly noticed or known—which will 
come up at the appropriate time. We 
sit at the steering wheel of such me¬ 
mories, and are not bound—do not 
have to get out and put our shoulder 
to the wheel. When action is care¬ 
less, badly done, with thought of time 
and for an ulterior purpose, we are 
bound, and will have to immerse our¬ 
selves in it and put our shoulder to 
the wheel again and again. But, 
sooner or later, life will be willingly 
lived; then power will supersede ef¬ 
fort, freedom replace bondage, and 
common actions contain joy. Power 
and effort are inverse to each other. 
In power there is no action, but there 
is active peace. 

We may take it that in verse IV 
13, where Shri Krishna speaks of be¬ 
ing the cause of the four castes, he 
is referring not to hereditary trades- 
union limitations, but to the state¬ 
ment that there are four types of oc¬ 
cupations, useful in society as a 
grand “division of labor.” It is not 
satisfactory that a man should be 
called into too many varieties of 
work in one lifetime. If possible, 
let him give himself to the work of 
the Brahmana (studying the purpose 
of life), or the Kshattriya (perform¬ 
ing the functions relating to social 
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order and collective protection), or 
the Vaishya (producing and distri¬ 
buting goods), or the Shudra (skilled 
manual craftsman, without the social 
initiative, which is in the three pre¬ 
viously mentioned groups). 

In all these karma-yogas there is 
some concentration and meditative 
experience which helps life to unfold 
itself. Action is the means by which 
we make our mind - experiences 


strong and clear, and full of mean¬ 
ing. It is not enough to have ideas 
in the mind. When put into action 
the ideas stand up with more vital 
vigor and meaning, showing clearly 
both virtues and defects. An ounce 
of fact, a thinker once said, is worth 
a ton of theory. Action leads to ex¬ 
perience, and experience to the en¬ 
hancement of consciousness and all 
the mental powers. 


7<6e Ondiuidual 


One thing more is to be re- but also separately to the in- 
membered about the avatara. He dividual, for as Emerson 
comes not merely to humanity, wrote:— 

The cordial quality of pear or plum 

Ascends as gladly in a single tree 

As in broad orchards resonant with bees. 

By his words in the Gita the each one of these comes to mean the 
Teacher approaches the millions who divine to himself, and so in turn 
every day read and ponder his words, helps the infusion of that into the 
By looking rightly at his own life “conversation" of all mankind. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Ishwara: I long, sounded ee. 
ma: a long, as in father. 
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This is he, who, Jelled by Joes, 

Sprang harmless up, refreshed by blows: 
He to captivity was sold, 

But him no prison-bars would hold . 

R. W. Emerson. 


CHAPTER XI 

In Which The Teacher Explains The Meaning Of 

Action 


Translation Of Verses IV 16-24 

IV 16-17. What is action, what inaction? In this matter philosophers are 
confused. What action is I will tell you. Having known it you will be re¬ 
leased from (all) unloveliness. Indeed, action should be wised, and counter¬ 
action (vikarma) should be wised, and non-action (akarma) should be 
wised. The process of action is profound. 

IV 18. He who can see non-action in action, and who (can see) action in 
non-action—he has buddhi. Among men he is united, (and) the doer of 
entire action. 

IV 19*20. Of whom all the undertakings are devoid of desire and (ambitious) 
planning (sankalpa)—him, whose actions are burnt up in the fire of knowl¬ 
edge, the wise call well-informed (pandita). Having given up attachment 
to the fruit of actions, always satisfied, without a refuge (in anything), 
although proceeding with actions, he does not effect anything. 

IV 21. Without hoping, with the mental-self controlled (yatachittatma), 
having given up greed of every kind, doing merely bodily action, he does 
not acquire any fault. 

IV 22. Content with what may happen to be available, gone above the pairs 
of opposites, unenvious, the same in attainment and failure—although acting 
he is not bound. 

IV 23-24. Of one whose attachment has gone, who is released, whose in¬ 
telligence is based on knowledge, whose conduct is sacrifice, the action 
completely dissolves. The utensils (of the sacrificial operation) are Brahma. 
The article sacrificed is also Brahma. It is offered by Brahma in the fire 
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of Brahma. Brahma is reached only by him whose unified poise (samadhi) 
is upon the action of Brahma. 

Actum And Mo*t-actum 


In these verses, IV 16 to 24, Shri 
Krishna is speaking of actions of a 
person who is trying to live the life 
which he has been sketching. This 
person comes to a point, it is said, 
where he has given up desire for the 
fruits of actions, and therefore no 
longer has attachment to them. And 
then comes the question—among the 
movements which we see occurring 
in his life can we say which are his 
actions and which are not? 

This question will be partly an¬ 
swered by remembering that the man 


It is to be noted that in the list 
of will, wisdom and activity, as we 
emphasized in Chapter III, “wisdom” 
is to be taken as a function, as “wis¬ 
ing,” not as a collection of knowledge 
of a certain kind. It is that faculty 
which values things for the life be¬ 
cause it feels the life. This may be 
reiterated, because it is Shri Krish¬ 
na’s emphatic teaching to all who 
aspire. 

If we use the word “mind” for all 
three functions we shall see that it is 
the thinking function of the mind 
which leads to action of the body. 


is a body -owner, and then that his 
action as such occurs only when his 
thought comes into operation, using 
one or other of the five action-organs 
of the body, namely, mouth, hands, 
feet and the organs of generation and 
excretion. Anything that his body 
does sub-consciously is not, strictly 
speaking, that man’s action. This is 
shown by a frequently occurring clas¬ 
sification of the activities of the man 
as a positive agent into will, wisdom 
and activity. The common Western 
equivalents of these are will, love and 
thought. They are equated thus: 


The other two do not operate the 
action-organs of the body. This is 
well known to students of intro-spec- 
tional psychology, for it is seen that 
the picture which is held in thought 
in the mind governs the action of the 
body, leading to its operations in the 
world. An example of it is well 
known to teachers of automobile driv¬ 
ing. If the mind of the novice pic¬ 
tures as its most prominent thought 
a telegraph post and not the road, 
he will run into the post. “Keep 
your eye on the road,” the instructor 
will say, “and see also other things, 
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such as posts and other vehicles, only 
as secondary phenomena.” The body 
will act according to the thought- 
picture, for manas is the activity 
function of that triple mind. 

But will and love govern the ma¬ 
nas. The will or the love says to the 
manas: “Focus on this; go on with 
your thinking.” When the manas 
replies: “I have done all I can; I 
have made my judgment as to the 
most effective plans,” the will or the 
love says: “All right, hold it in your 
imagination.” Then the body works, 
not while the thinking is going on. 
People who talk or act their think¬ 
ing are in danger—it is not normal. 
We act according to mental conclu¬ 
sions, even though these conclusions 
may sometimes be reached in a sec¬ 
ond of time. Sometimes we act on 
old conclusions revived in memory; 
we then act on precedents, without 
present thinking. As I write these 
words, the formation of the letters 
and words is without thinking, but 
the ideas expressed are conclusions of 
thinking. 

The Action o/ alma and buddhi 
is thus inaction in the world. They 
do not produce reaction or counter¬ 
action in that world of actions. True, 
they have their own kind of action, 
but it is only on the manas, and it is 
not karma , Jor karma means only 
bodily action or rather action that 
modifies environment. There is al¬ 
so some direct action by emotion and 
thought-pictures in a telepathic sort 
of way, but that is incidental. 

So the action of love and will are 
the “actions which are inaction.” 


They are also the “inaction which is 
action.” If we can discern that in¬ 
action in the actions of men which 
are actually going on, we are well- 
informed. 

We must try to be clear-headed 
about the world of action, To ar¬ 
range and rearrange your house fur¬ 
niture in your thought and imagina¬ 
tion is not action, for the furniture 
does not jump about as you are do¬ 
ing it. When the thinking stops and 
the will speaks, the imagination 
poises and action begins. 

An important item in the study of 
action is that every action in the 
world meets with a counter-action, 
for action is the disturbance of the 
current momentary balance of forces. 
All beings in the world are doing 
this, so there is conflict or “evil” 
from the standpoint of love, but this 
very love operating on manas sets it 
to find ways and means of harmony 
to replace the conflict. If bhoga and 
aishwarya govern the manas there 
will be plenty of conflict. People 
speak of “good” and “bad” fruits of 
their actions, judging them accord¬ 
ing to their desires and ambitions, 
but buddhi has no such classifica¬ 
tion. All becomes good, even lovely, 
because buddhi sees their value for 
the “soul.” This explains the re¬ 
lease from unloveliness mentioned in 
verse IV 16. It also explains how 
the buddhic man becomes the doer 
of “entire action,” when the manas 
carries out the behests of atma and 
buddhi, so that the bodily action then 
contains all these kinds of action. 



Action, it will also be observed, is 
not the same as movement. Action 
is somebody doing something. We 
would hardly speak of the “action” 
of a flag, fluttering in the breeze. 
In Sanskrit, as in English, we would 
say, “It moves,” not “It acts.” In 
Sanskrit, the root of the word “kar¬ 
ma” is “kri,” meaning to work or 
do something. So action implies 
some intention. Or better, action is 
expressed thought. We may say that 
a person picks up a small object with 
his hand, but behind that action he 
picks up his hand with his thought. 
Then an action, not merely a motion, 
takes place. 

Action. 0/ 

The mental function connects the 
man with the things in the world of 
actions in two ways—for reception 
from them (perception, etc.) or for 
action upon them (creative work). 
These processes are connected with 
time. Space and its contents are 
“the now” which is no time and has 
no time. It sounds strange to say 
that the “now” is a knife-edge of 
time, but the fact is that the world 
as it is in the infinitely split second 
called “now” has absence of time. 
There is no time in an ultimate unit 
of time because, if there were, it 
would not be the unit. Things change 


Again, the word “action” has two 
meanings. If a man digs with a spade 
he acts, or performs action. Second¬ 
ly, an action is done, the movement 
of the spade is “an action”—some¬ 
thing objective, a moving fact or a 
fact in movement, which we can see 
with our eyes. If we use the word 
“work” instead of “action,” another 
meaning comes into view. An artist 
does work when he paints a picture, 
and afterwards, when a visitor comes 
in, he may point to the picture, and 
say, “That is my work.” But this 
in Sanskrit would be called fruit of 
work. 

<Z4e Mind 

under the influence of mind, some¬ 
where, somehow. Thus action is not 
the action of any thing, but is in fact 
suspended thought—thought making 
“now.” So the karmas are not real¬ 
ly karmas; they are essentially 
thoughts. All “things” are really ac¬ 
tions, but some take place very slow¬ 
ly, so that they appear to us as 
though still. A rock, for example, 
or a piece of iron. A plant is less 
slow. An animal is still less slow. 
A human being is quicker—that is, 
changes his actions more rapidly, 
with less routine. 


*7<4e JUiuinq. Statue 


Let us now consider the body. It 
is a bundle of automatisms, having 
their own ways of responding to en¬ 
vironment. If there is a cold wind. 


the body shivers. It is not the man 
that shivers. He may put a coat on 
or build a fire—then we see his work. 
Or, it would be his work if he wil- 
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fully shivered. 

The same reasoning applies to the 
emotions. They are closely connect¬ 
ed with the body. Emotional reac¬ 
tions have been built together by 
past experience into a sort of emo¬ 
tional companion of the physical 
body—a group of emotional habits. 
The pairs of opposites—raga and 
dwesha, passion for and against 
things and persons, are of this char¬ 
acter. So, if we suddenly find a man 
pointing a gun at us we do not say 
to ourselves, “There is a man with a 
gun; now I must be afraid.” On the 
contrary, the fear comes up first, 
because of past experience (perhaps 
only read in the newspapers) of men 
with guns. When I was opening a 
bedroom door one night a curtain 
blew in my face. There was a mo¬ 
ment’s fear, before the mind began 
to work. But if a man enjoys these 
passions and encourages them they 
are then his action and the man is 
immersed or lost in them. 

This body with its karmic partner 
I have previously called “the living 
statue.” It responds to environment, 
but is all purely mechanical or rou¬ 
tine. It does not vary from the past 
But when the man wakes up and does 
something by using the organs of the 
living statue the man is doing action 
in the world. It may now be asked 
why the man should do these actions. 
The answer is simple: it is a gradual 
conquest of the world through action 
that sets the mind up on its own feet 
in its own world. The action of the 
living statue is not the man’s action. 


But next the desire (kama) acts 
upon the mind through having built 
its own reactions into the memories. 
Every stored memory contains not 
only the idea of the object but also 
a feeling of liking or disliking for it, 
so that the storehouse of memory is 
definitely tainted with these emotion¬ 
al automatisms; so when a memory 
comes up the man is not responsible 
for these, any more than for breath¬ 
ing. The fact is that the living statue 
with its automatisms and memories 
is part of the environment of the man 
proper, for him to act upon, not only 
with and through, but just like an 
artist’s pencils. They are not the 
man himself, so their actions are not 
his doing. He has to deal with them, 
as he deals with the motor-car, ex¬ 
cept that they are “living” or re¬ 
sponsive emotionally. 

Let us now suppose the thinking 
man does not receive this living 
statue at the threshold of his thought, 
but steps over the threshold, out of 
himself as it were, and into the sta¬ 
tue; his thought and motives will 
now be governed to a large extent 
by their automatisms. It is true that 
a man, after being thus swayed into 
some foolish action, some anger or 
panic, often says, “I was carried 
away. It was out of my mind.” Still, 
inasmuch as he lent himself to that 
influence, as he “gave himself” to 
it, and served or obeyed its impulses 
with the powers of his mind, and 
thus added some of his own action 
to its automatism, it was his action 
that was now done, and to him is 
accounted the responsibility. He may 
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say he fell into temptation—and that to that extent makes more difficult 
expresses the condition very well. for himself the use of his own intel¬ 
ligent powers in any situation which 
It is to be noted also that inasmuch arouses lhem . He is altering his own 

as a man lends himself to this con- living statue as he goes along, just 

dition, he strengthens the emotional as a carpenter may keep his tools 

habits of his own living image, and clean and sharp, or dirty and dull. 

lltittkUuf, P<uuen 


Now consider the thinking process. 
It is a means of getting to know what 
we cannot see, as well as of planning 
actions. In this capacity, the San¬ 
skrit thinkers called it the sixth sense: 
“There are five senses—hearing, 
touch, sight, taste and smell—with 
the mind (manas) as the sixth.” In 
its activity as “sixth sense” the ma¬ 
nas follows a definite routine, which 
we call logic. It cannot change its 
method. We are born with our proc¬ 
ess of logic as fixed and mature as 
our elbows and knees—and every¬ 
body knows we cannot alter their 
mode of working, but can only set 
them to work or not to work. An 
example of this logic is: if we know 
or believe that all men have brains, 
and we know that Mr. Jones is a 
man, we infer , or think, that Mr. 
Jones has a brain, although we may 
have no external evidence of it. If a 
surgeon performed an autopsy on the 
late Mr. Jones, opened his skull and 
found no brain there, he would be 
mightily amazed. But that discov¬ 
ery would not spoil the logical proc¬ 
ess; the thinking would still be right, 
only the data would be wrong; by 
this experience the belief that all men 
have brains would have been proved 
to be wrong. Thinking does not pro¬ 


vide original knowledge, because it 
always takes something for granted 
as already known, and that some¬ 
thing depends on prior direct per¬ 
ception of some kind—not on think¬ 
ing, nor even upon the testimony of 
another person, since the value of 
that testimony depends upon prior 
knowledge of the reliability of the 
witness. 

The logic always works automatic¬ 
ally, when the data are assembled. 
If a person is illogical, as we some¬ 
times say, the fact is that he is not 
illogical but he has not gathered to¬ 
gether the whole data on the matter 
in hand or he has gathered the 
wrong data. Probably he has no 
generalization, such as “all men have 
brains,” to fit the case. One must 
have the facts on which to reason— 
so this “sixth sense” depends on the 
other five senses, which provide the 
data. 

What, then, sets the logic going? 
Desire or emotion, or, alternatively, 
love. Motivation is thus of two kinds: 
selfish or loving (of kama or of bud- 
dhi). Buddhi we have sufficiently dis¬ 
cussed. Kama—as we have already 
seen, when it gets into the mind— 
is the desire for more sensation of 
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a pleasant kind, or less sensation of 
an unpleasant kind. This sensation, 
again, has two kinds: it may be bodi¬ 
ly (connected with hearing, touch¬ 
ing, seeing, tasting or smelling) or 
it may be egotistic, ministering to 
one’s self-satisfaction or pride. This 
pride is very subtle—even a person 
of humility may be seeking self-sat¬ 
isfaction in that. 

It will be enough for the present 
if one says that just as the lamb 
frolicing in the field is directed by 
pleasurable sensations in the body, 
so the ordinary human being is di¬ 
rected by the pleasures of the emo¬ 
tions and the mind. Whatever his 
consciousness may be really and es¬ 
sentially, it is at present generally so 
immersed in these pleasures as to be 
undistinguished from them — the 
pleasures of knowing, of loving and 
of being pleased with one’s ego, or 
even sometimes being pleased with 
being displeased with it. 

Ike. Qumu 

The combination of tamas, rajas, 
and sattwa, in different degrees, pro¬ 
duces the objective character of each 
thing. If you see movement, there 
is something moving—that is, some¬ 
thing unmoving is moving. Or, 
“There is no force without matter,” 
without a point of application which 
is not force. Also, “There is no mat¬ 
ter without motion,” no complete or 
total matterness of anything. Third¬ 
ly, there is orderliness in the rela¬ 
tionships of matters and forces. Thus, 
for example, in our bodily life, 
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It will now be seen where the 
wrong actions (vikarmas) come in. 
They are the actions of the man, but 
they are not the outcome of his own 
true motivation. They are his lend¬ 
ing himself and his faculties to the 
bhogas and aishwaryas rising as 
routine impulses in his “living sta¬ 
tue.” They are sankalpas, plannings 
or workings of the man himself in 
aid of the very kama by which he 
has become ensnared. They are 
adharma for the aspiring man. They 
are the man’s actions, but bad (vi- 
karma). 

Although Shri Krishna does not 
in these present verses ascribe the 
automatisms of the “living statue” to 
the three gunas of Nature, it will be 
well to bring them in here to show 
how there are three kinds of “living 
statues,” according to tamas, rajas 
and sattwa. 

*7Ue Stained. 

there is no walking without the stop¬ 
page of walking or prevention of 
walking—the ground against the foot 
—and there is a nice harmony be¬ 
tween the two in the orderly process 
of walking. 

Each of the three gunas is acting 
in its own way. The inertness, or 
inertia, of matter is regarded as a 
sort of action or operation as if some¬ 
thing was trying very hard to be un¬ 
changing, resistive. The actions of 
many people are like this. “Why are 
you working so hard at making that 
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chair?” “So as to sit down and not 
work.” “Why are you studying so 
diligently?” ‘To get knowledge, so 
that I can act without having to 
think.” Each function is trying to 
end itself. The motive even of the 
action is tamasic. 

On the other hand, the action- 
nature of some people is very rest¬ 
less, or, as we say, purposeless. And 
thirdly, order, law, rhythm, routine 
comes in. The sluggish responds too 
much to inertia, tamas; the excitable 
too much to energy, rajas; the good 
(but uncreative) too much to law, 
sattwa. Sattwa is not in itself supe¬ 
rior, but it is advantageous, as it 
allows thinking to come in with more 
power. Thus it will be seen that as 
far as the actions of the “living sta¬ 
tue” are concerned, “the gunas move 
among the gunas.” 

A realistic picture of the influence 
of the gunas in the “living statue” 
and through it into the mind itself 
occurred in a little story about a man 
and his wife. They were having a 
vacation in a civilized country place. 
Their small house had a lawn, meas¬ 
uring about five hundred square feet. 
One day the wife remarked that the 
grass needed cutting. So the hus¬ 
band went out to cut it, the only 
available instrument being a pair of 
garden shears, or clippers. He cut 
about a third of the area in the first 
day and calculated that he could fin¬ 
ish the job in two more days. While 
cutting he had two thoughts about 
the work. One was that the job of 
cutting all that grass with a small 
pair of shears was pretty grim, and 
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thinking thus he began to have what 
is called mental pain. Then he 
thought he would go for one tuft at 
a time—the more conspicuous tufts 
—and it began to be interesting; as 
he looked for the tufts and lopped 
them off one by one, it began to be 
a little sporty. Taking an interest in 
the immediate actions within the 
measure of his psychic grasp (that is, 
the tufts) was evidently the proper 
way of action. Taking an interest in 
the final result brought about the 
feeling of toil. 

The second thought was a ques¬ 
tion. Why do not men everywhere 
get down to this job of cutting grass 
instead of golfing or going to the 
gymnasium? The answer was: “Be¬ 
cause they do not like it, although if 
they did the job with shears it might 
do their figures much more good.” 
Why do they not like it? Because it 
is not exciting. So the fact is evid¬ 
ent that they are being driven by 
rajas. There is some rajas in which 
their consciousness has become im¬ 
mersed. There is no objection to any¬ 
one's enjoying this excitement (or, 
in some cases, sluggishness, or mere 
bodily pleasure), but it will turn out 
to be a better thing to know the 
“laws” of bodily life, and live strict¬ 
ly according to them with ordered 
action, which is the sattwic way of 
living—sattwic as regards a consider¬ 
able variety of conditions and activ¬ 
ities listed by Shri Krishna in Chap¬ 
ters XVII and XVIII of the Gita it- 
self (our Chapters XXV and XXVI). 

Even this sattwic living can, how¬ 
ever, become mere routine until there 
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is infused into the actions of this per¬ 
sonality the new buddhic motive, 
beyond the desire for any fruit, even 
the pleasure and satisfaction result¬ 
ing from well-ordered living. 

When this step is taken even the 
manas ceases to have motives of its 
own. It becomes quiet, as the body 
is quiet when it is not being used. 
The man is no longer immersed in 
the manas for the pleasure of it, but 
he uses it under the direction of bud- 
dhi. 

We have already studied the mean¬ 
ing of buddhi. It is essentially love 
—interest in the life-side of our en¬ 
vironment. The buddhi has under¬ 
takings, but its operations, even in 
the material world, are directly with 
the life. There is no working for the 
mental self, spoken of in verse IV 21. 
Even as regards its pleasures the fruit 
of action is given up, and its actions 
are done in relation to other lives 
and are not karma. The man still 
goes on acting, but is not bound. 
Though acting, the man is not now 
“making karma,” because he is un¬ 
attached. Love overcomes the bond¬ 
age of desire. 

A few words arc necessary to ex¬ 
plain an unusual expression which 
occurs in verse IV 22: “Contented 
with what may happen to be avail¬ 
able.” It is a companion statement 
to “the same in success and failure,” 
which Shri Krishna so constantly 
emphasizes. The original word “san- 
tushta,” is so emphatic and strong 


that the word “contented” is almost 
too passive a rendering. Gratifica¬ 
tion and delight are contained in this 
idea of contentment. 

This outlook is the very height of 
realism. Every practical person, or 
realist, should accept what is in this 
way, and then proceed from that 
point. Discontent, envy, jealousy, 
resentment, impatience, etc., are not 
practical virtues; they are only dis¬ 
orders which disturb and sometimes 
almost destroy the practical faculties 
of thinking, loving and willing, and 
“going on from where we are.” San- 
tushta, on the contrary, makes for 
abounding life and freedom to think, 
to love and to will, especially when 
the mind is well stocked with useful 
knowledge and the actions are all 
done in the spirit of sacrifice, con¬ 
stant recognition of the world of life. 
Then there is voluntary attention, 
voluntary reflection and voluntary 
decision, resulting in some produc¬ 
tion, enjoyment and attainment. 

Then, says Shri Krishna, action 
fades away. Knowledge takes its 
place. Action has performed its of¬ 
fice, has done its good—which is 
now within, in the life. The doll 
has gone to the dust heap; the little 
girl has grown up. But if she has 
not grown up, there must be more 
and more dolls, heftier dolls, subtler 
dolls—an immaturity leading to con¬ 
tinued bondage to “the wheel of 
births and deaths.” 


Jlioinq iQetfond Action 

It is noticeable in the Gita t that Shri Krishna does not allude much 
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to “the law of karma.” All his em¬ 
phasis is on the life side and the 
divine. He relies upon the attractive¬ 
ness of the “Beyond” to give us our 
stimulus. He rarely threatens, be¬ 
cause there is no growth from below. 
It would be a pitiful thing to do good 
because one wants the same to come 
back to oneself in the future—even 
though that is bound to happen. Al¬ 
though the “law of karma” is part 
of the science of life, it is not part 
of the buddhi, the ethic and moral¬ 
ity. So if an act of kindness is done, 
say to some small animal, the ques¬ 
tion as to motive may arise. If there 
is a wasp in the house, and you take 
the trouble to catch it in a cloth and 
release it out of doors instead of kill¬ 
ing it, is this act done (1) because 
you do not want to be hurt in the 
future to that extent, in accordance 
with “the law of karma,” or (2) be¬ 
cause you do not want to be a hurter, 
something rather repugnant, if not 
actually loathsome, or (3) because 
you do not want the wasp to be hurt? 
And, if the last, is it (a) because 
you do not wish to “stay the mean¬ 
est thing upon its upward way,” or 
(b) because you have some fellow- 
feeling for that little creature? The 
last alone is buddhic, though the 
others, as they contain intelligence, 
are on the way. 

Another point is that the devotee’s 
pleasure at what comes, the material 
for living, is now no longer tainted 
with the bugbear of material great¬ 
ness. It is now seen that there is no 
need for big affairs, or big oppor¬ 
tunities. The small daily life con¬ 


tains unlimited opportunities for the 
highest use and enjoyment of all our 
powers. This is because it is only 
quality that counts, not quantity. 
That is why it has been said that 
the common run of daily life con¬ 
tains every possibility of human ful¬ 
fillment and spiritual splendor. 

There is only one thing beyond 
this buddhic life. It is the atma, 
about which Shri Krishna taught 
much in our last lesson. When that, 
too, is known it will bring the knowl¬ 
edge of destiny—one will more and 
more see or feel the dharmic situa¬ 
tion of one’s own and the other lives. 
One will become aware of the Orig¬ 
inal Power. Sometimes there are 
early intimations of this Power, 
where the buddhic life is well lived 
in any field. It is clear, for exam¬ 
ple, that the greatest art is artless, 
and comes as a surprise to the artist. 
In the midst of his doing, something 
is done that requires no doing, but 
flows. There is no action (karma) 
in that region. The man has, as 
such, become quiet, though body 
and mind are serving the ideal, the 
divine ideation which is now seeping 
into the human. 

The contentment which we have 
already studied is now seen to be 
knowledge of the buddhic kind, or 
wisdom. This may be understood by 
first observing that all actions done 
by us in the world involve a partner¬ 
ship with other beings. Shri Krish¬ 
na has already made this clear in 
connection with his teaching of sac¬ 
rifice, which includes interdepend¬ 
ence and interaction. Using a ham- 
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mer to drive a nail, one is in co¬ 
operation with iron. The iron has to 
be what it is to make this partner¬ 
ship a success. This applies to every¬ 
thing. We have to be content and 
satisfied with things and people as 
they are to permit the harmonizing 


buddhi to deal with the thought-pic¬ 
tures of them. It is further seen 
that this very contentment is the gate¬ 
way to the new life, or the Beyond, 
or, as some would say, God. 

In this connection let us remember 
the three planes or “worlds”— 


(1) Body, composed of 5 elements, earth etc. 

(2) Mind, composed of 3 faculties or functions. 

(3) The Para (Beyond). 


Then we understand — when the 
mind-man becomes quiet or poised, 
and the God-man, the Para awakes. 
Then the mind is no longer perform¬ 
ing actions with mind-purpose. I feel 


I must here quote Emerson’s refer¬ 
ence to the wise seer within who 
never errs: “I never taught it what 
it teaches me; I only follow when 
I act aright.” And in his poem of 
Fate he could write: 


That you are fair or wise is vain, 
Or strong, or rich, or generous; 
You must add the untaught strain 


There’s a melody born of melody. 
Which melts the world into a sea. 
Toil could never compass it; 

Art its height could never hit; 

It came never out of wit. 


An then he speaks of a “music 
music-born.” Toil, art and wit; ef¬ 
fort, skill, intellect—these cannot 
produce it. They are inaction in the 
light of the perfect or ideal act. 
Even buddhic action is inaction in 
the light of the Divine. The buddhic 
action thus only leads on to the real¬ 
ization that the Divine fullness is 
everywhere, as Shri Krishna express¬ 
es it, in his teaching in verse IV 24; 
for the field of sacrifice, yajna, in¬ 
cludes it, by the voluntary action of 
the Divine in reference to all the 
manifested beings. 


This verse (IV 24) illustrates the 
way in which the aspirant learns to 
realize the Universal Presence in all 
ways in all sacrifices. The common 
fire-offering ceremony familiar to all 
Hindus contains five parts — the 
operational equipment, the article of¬ 
fered, the sacrifice, the fire, and the 
doing of the ceremony, containing 
both thought and action. One has 
ultimately to realize that each one of 
these in its own way contains the 
Original Power, and then apply that 
five-fold knowledge to every sort of 




sacrificial act. In such reference to a hint of the knowledge beyond wis- 
the whole field the devotee receives dom. 
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One harvest jrom thy field 

Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop thine acres yield , 

Which l gather in a song. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XII 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson Of The 




Vafueiiei 0$ Racfujice Rif Actio* 


At the beginning of this portion of 
our study we have to remember that 
in Shri Krishna's teaching every ef¬ 
fort of any kind which has for its 
purpose some greater expression or 
experience of harmony or unity, 
however small or imperfect, is holy 
or sacramental. The intention is also 
important, for, as one commentator 
remarked, a vow of silence is not the 
same thing as being dumb, or a vow 
of abstention from food is different 
from being unable to eat an account 
of illness. One may say, in fact, that 
the intention, which often includes 
plenty of will-power and love, consti¬ 
tutes the greater part of the sacrifice, 
and the action is very much the less¬ 
er part. 

We are now to be taught that 
every such effort will result in more 
or better knowledge and experience 
of the Divine. By way of illustration 
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only, Shri Krishna now makes brief 
mention, without any elucidation or 
teaching, of about a dozen very well- 
known kinds of “sacrifices" made by 
people with yogic intention. This 
covers verses IV 25 to IV 31. To 
save both time and space I will give 
only a list of them: offerings to the 
devas and to Brahman; control of 
the senses and of the satisfactions of 
the senses; wise self-restraint; contri¬ 
butions to public welfare, such as 
wells, parks, shade-trees and rest- 
houses; private charity, such as gifts 
to the poor; austerity; yoga prac¬ 
tices; religious and philosophic 
study; regulation of breath and of 
food. 

After concluding his list of com¬ 
mon examples of sacrifice, in verse 
IV 32 the Teacher says that very 
many kinds of such objective or ma¬ 
terial sacrifices are thus offered to 
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Brahman. He finally announces of this fact one would not go for- 
that all these sacrifices are action- ward to liberation. Shri Krishna 
born, and having known this one will then proceeds to give his own teach- 
proceed to liberation. It is a way ing and advice in the following 
of saying that without the knowledge verses. 

Translation Of Verses IV 33-42 

IV 33. Better is the sacrifice of knowledge than the sacrifice composed of 
things. All actions (karmas) without exception end up in knowledge. 

IV 34. Learn this by means of reverence, enquiry and service. Those who 
have knowledge, who see the truth, will teach you (this) knowledge. 

IV 35. Having known this, you will not again fall thus into confusion. By 
this (knowledge) you will see all beings without exception in the atma, and 
hence in me. 

IV 36. Even if you were the most evil-doing of sinners, you would cross 
over all defectiveness only by the raft of knowledge. 

IV 37-38. As shining fire converts fuel into ashes, so does the fire of 
knowledge convert all actions into ashes. Certainly there is no purifier here 
(in the world) comparable to knowledge. He who is accomplished in yoga 
finds that out for himself in himself in course of time. 

IV 39. He who possesses faith obtains knowledge, having that as his aim, 
(and) having the senses well-governed. Having obtained (this) knowledge 
he soon reaches the peace of the Beyond. 

IV 40. Without knowledge and without settled faith, the doubting self 
perishes. Neither this world nor the beyond, nor happiness, is for one having 
a hesitant nature. 

IV 41. Actions do not bind him whose actions are renounced because of 
yoga, whose hesitancy is cut away by knowledge, (and) who is self-possessed. 

IV 42. Therefore having cut away this hesitancy, produced by the ignorance 
which is seated in your heart, by the sword of knowledge of the atma, rise up, 
(and) take your stand on yoga. 

/lotion /Id ^eaclte/i 

After quietly preparing the ground which is one of the most important 
by his listing of the sacrificial activ- key-verses in the whole of the Gita. 
ities, Shri Krishna has come out with He says that the sacrifice of knowl- 
another of his sudden, powerful edge (jnana-yajna) is greater than 
strokes of teaching, in verse IV 33, any of those other sacrifices already 
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listed, which deal with things in the 
field of action. The work in this 
sacrifice of knowledge is the appli¬ 
cation of one’s ability, time and re¬ 
sources to the aim of knowing Brah¬ 
man. Then he shows the reason¬ 
ableness of the claim that this is the 
best way to live by adding that all 
actions always end up in knowledge. 

We have now to recollect that there 
are three kinds of knowledge—that 
regarding things, which is just plain 
knowledge, that regarding living be¬ 
ings, which is called wisdom, and 
that regarding Brahman, which is 
selfrealization. These three steps show 
a progress of realization—the first 
gives us knowledge of objects and 
their qualities, and their actions up¬ 
on one another, so that we realize 
what they really are (relatively speak¬ 
ing, of course); the second, the bud- 
dhic wising, brings the life side into 
the picture, and leads on to a greater 
realization of the life that is going on 
here; and the third is realization of 
the Divine or Original Power. 

One is justified in using the word 
knowledge in each case, as Shri 
Krishna does, calling it “jnana” 
every time, because we see by direct 
introspection that we have the same 
consciousness in all three cases. You 
do not lose your consciousness of be¬ 
ing the same consciousness by sliding 
from one state to another of the three. 
Suppose one is a God-knower while 
still materially alive—it is the same 
consciousness that smells the rose, 
loves the friend, or is aware of God, 
just as it was the same conscious- 
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ness that went through the experi¬ 
ences of childhood, youth and ma¬ 
turity. Although our conception of 
ourselves changes we do not change, 
and it is the same “I” that is there. 
When personality goes, “I” does not 
go; only the old mental picture of 
one self goes. When the God-knower 
speaks to others or smells the rose, 
he at the same time knows that it is 
himself, the same self, who at that 
same time is also conscious of God. 

In this case it is not a “knower” 
that knows, but it is the very know¬ 
ing itself that knows. We are con¬ 
sciousness, that is knowing , not 
something that knows. In looking 
at things we seem to be one thing 
looking at another thing; in looking 
at persons, we seem to be one person 
looking at another; but in the third 
case we are knowing knowing know¬ 
ing. We never were anything else 
but that knowing knowing knowing, 
but we allowed our manas to rule, 
and the manas thought of “something 
that knows.” It is an old question, 
whether we have consciousness or are 
consciousness. If the former were 
the case, we should have the peculiar 
paradoxical position that we are un¬ 
conscious, but can sometimes have 
consciousness, turned on like a tap 
in the kitchen or the bathroom. A 
little introspection will show that we 
are the very knowing, the reality that 
is knowing, and that this is just the 
same being of knowing or experienc¬ 
ing even if we are enraptured by a 
beautiful scene or some fine music 
and have when thus entranced for 
the time being entirely forgotten our 
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physical form and our psychological 
personality. That one can live, travel 
and see while away from the body 
is a state that many believe—some 
of them from experience. We must 
add also “away from the personal¬ 
ity” to complete the statement. Few, 
it is said, can shake themselves free 
from the wrong desires and fears 
which attach them to the body, few¬ 
er still from the psychological habits 
which bind them to that personality- 
picture which they have been paint¬ 
ing or building up for themselves 
ever since early childhood. 

The believers in rebirth are clear 
about this when they say that though 
one comes to take up a new body 
without bringing in the objective 
memories of former births or “incar¬ 
nations,” one comes back with all 
the buddhic capacity or character 
(buddhi-sanyoga, in the words of 
Shri Krishna) which he gained in 
previous bodily lives, and proceeds 
to more effective experience in the 
new birth. The memory of an ac¬ 
tion is necessary only until the knowl¬ 
edge it can give is assimilated to the 
full extent of our present power. 
Then we have greater power. Peo¬ 
ple everywhere are crying out, “Give 
us a fuller life.” What do they 
mean—more things? Or richer con¬ 
sciousness and awareness? Have they 
not already in most cases bitten off 
more than they are willing to chew? 
Are they not trying to swallow life 
in large indigestible gobs, like an 
unthinking dog? Do they appreciate 
and make use of their present oppor¬ 
tunities? More reflectiveness and less 


hunger for more things would lead 
to a greater achievement in consci¬ 
ousness. 

All this experience of doing ac¬ 
tions and looking at the actions done 
by others, of making things and us¬ 
ing them, results only in knowledge, 
as we all find. We concentrate on 
something and at once find we have 
richer experience of it, even if it is 
only a wavelet or a penny, and we 
have stronger, clearer consciousness, 
so that afterwards our reception is 
better and our planning is better. 
The knowing is better. 

The consciousness is better; for 
consciousness is only a clumsier word 
for knowing. We are verbs, not 
nouns. And knowledge is not mem¬ 
ory, but the knowing that is going 
on. There is no knower. 

And thus the spiritual statue is 
chiselled (from within) in the re¬ 
gion of things and persons, and then 
comes a new perfection as this con¬ 
sciousness becomes aware of its non¬ 
separateness from all the statues, 
which awareness is the power to live 
entire. That is what we call the spir¬ 
itual life. Someone said, “The dew- 
drop slips into the shining sea,” and 
also “The universe grows I.” This 
is not something that we ourselves 
bring about. It comes as a surprise, 
yet was contained in the process. In 
acting we are really only knowing, 
even if we do not notice it. Inside 
the action there is the acquisition of 
knowledge. It is inside the parcel, 
while we play with the wrapping and 
the string, the inscription and the 
seals. 
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In the meantime, every small event It is all like a game of chess. You 
leaves its impress after the event has exercise your imagination and judg- 
gone. The cow that we saw in the ment, and make a good plan, but it 
field this morning does not know that is all over very soon, because your 
it has changed our life—we saw it opponent makes his move, and now 
and it left its mark. We meet no you must begin again. But no mat- 
man without carrying something of ter—you cannot lose the inside game, 
him away in ourselves. Also the All life is like this; power, as well 
artist paints, and sells his pictures, as knowledge, results from the ac- 
but the effect of his work remains tion. 

within himself. In every way, all That there can be giving of knowl- 
actions end tip or in.sh the.r careers, edge ; g wel , known alg0 Such is 
leaving only knowledge. So each ex- the buddhic interchangc> which we 
perience comes to us as a packet well cannot ca]1 actjon because here there 
wrapped up, like the prize-packets is n0 conflicti and yQU ca „ ive your 
given to the children on festive oc- weahh away in this respect without 

rasions. We open up the package expenditure or loss. Teachers can 
perhaps with some labour of mind impart a short time wha , has taken 
and heart, and lo, there is the prize, centuries t0 discover , a i ways provid . 
as many an aged person can testify, ed the pupi l s p l ay tbeir part in try . 
and many a young person too who is j ng t0 understand. Shri Krishna 
interested enough to watch what is holds this function in great esteem, 
going on here. and expounds it in verse IV 34. 

74e Wcuf 7® Knautledtfe. 

The Teacher speaks of three ways at the beginning and every bit of the 
of gaining knowledge. It is not time that the object can enrich us. 
enough merely to look at things. In the case of articles of beauty it 
They must be looked at with en- is clearly the fact that we are beau- 
quiry—our mental faculty and ap- tified within. The rose roses us. As 
petite must be brought to the occa* to bad things; are there any? We 
sion. The word which I have tran- may fear the violence of the crimin- 
slated “enquiry” (pariprashna), is a al, but admire his audacity. There is 
strong one. Prashna is positive ques- always something to learn and, as 
tioning, and pari gives the sense of such, to reverence. There is there 
all round about, or very thoroughly, some share of the Divine Perfection 

Reverence also is required for gain- which has not been vouchsafed to us. 
ing knowledge. That is what people A Hindu friend once said 10 me ’ “ We 
often forget. Without respect for the d on’t like British rule, but we do ad- 
object of enquiry, we shall not be mire it.” So, Shri Krishna seems to 
fully open to it. We must believe say, putting reverence first in his set 
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of three ways to knowledge, “Let 
your feelings play their part. Meet 
everything in the right spirit.” 

Thirdly, the Teacher brings in ser¬ 
vice or action. Paint your picture; 
play out your musical composition; 
conduct your household or your busi¬ 
ness. It is not enough to dream about 
things. Hitch your wagon to a star, 
by all means, but take care also to 
hitch your star to a wagon. Be¬ 
cause action (material living) makes 
knowledge real and strong. 

It is noticeable that Shri Krishna 
in speaking of this part of the way 
to knowledge does not call it merely 
action. He says “service.” The bud- 
dhic motive is thus not left out of the 
action. Though there is action here 
it is karma-yoga, not merely action. 
Buddhi and atma do not proceed by 
action. They have their own pow¬ 
ers, which appear as will and love, 
and these contain their own kind of 
Original Power with which they gov¬ 
ern the contacts with others and the 
correct or appropriate functioning of 
the life. These are not action, but 
harmony and union. 

Then, says the Teacher, you will 
soon find that you are not alone. By 
some mystery of the plenitude of 
things, the harmony and unity of all, 
there is always someone who can 
teach, and always someone, or many, 
from whom we can learn. In the 
very next line, and as though it 
were a consequence of our efforts to 
learn in the three ways prescribed, 
he says that those who have the 
knowledge, who see the truth, will 
teach us. 


Some interpreters of the Gila have 
read these two parts of verse IV 34 
in the reverse order, and then rev¬ 
erence, enquiry and service are ap¬ 
plied to the teacher, not directly to 
the pursuit of knowledge. They say, 
“Bow before the teacher, ask him 
questions, and serve him as his body- 
servant, and then he will teach you.” 
This seems unnatural, for all actions 
result in knowledge, the world is our 
teacher, and Shri Krishna himself 
said that on whatever road men came 
he served them—the initiative is with 
the teacher in this relationship, and 
perhaps his teaching is more of the 
nature of an overflow from his full¬ 
ness than of a specific instruction. 
The teacher who can say that God is 
everywhere, equally dwelling in all, 
then respects that God in the pupil, 
and though the spiritual teacher may 
be very near the final goal of life, 
he comes to learn also, as parents 
learn from their children how to con¬ 
duct themselves and not conduct 
themselves in their future lives. Any¬ 
how, Shri Krishna did not say, “Go 
to the teachers and gain knowledge 
from them by reverence, enquiry and 
service,” but “Seek the knowledge by 
reverence, enquiry and service, and 
those who have the knowledge will 
teach.” It is not presumed that we 
can do everything alone, but it is an 
essential truth that the teachers only 
help the pupils to help themselves, 
whether the knowledge sought be se¬ 
cular or divine. 

The next three verses, IV 36 to 
38, extol the knowledge, and confirm 
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the statement that the student will course of time. It is always working 
find it for himself in himself in unseen in there. 


*1Ue OveficomUuf. 0/ JtelUanctf, 


The subject of faith is now brought 
in, and related to knowledge. In 
practical experience we find that 
faith and knowledge help each other 
—we have confidence in our senses 
and therefore “believe our own eyes” 
because they have given us reliable 
information in the past. We have 
confidence in reason and judgment, 
because they have served us well. 
We have confidence in the professor 
of chemistry or the author of the 
text book, and so can accept the in¬ 
formation he offers. In the same 
verse (IV 39) the Teacher speaks 
of peace. Faith leads to knowledge, 
and knowledge leads to peace. It is 
easy to see that there must be, and 
are, three peaces also—peace of the 
body, peace of the mind, and peace 
of self. It is the last which is the 
“peace beyond.” 

Peace is always power, not dead¬ 
ness. It is quietness, smoothness, 
calmness. That is found in the body, 
when it is whole and in all ways 
healthy, and is working with law, 
that is, sattwically. It is found in the 
mind, when that mind is actively ap¬ 
plied in reverence, enquiry and ser¬ 
vice. And it will be found in one¬ 
self when the activities of both body 
and mind have become dharmic and 
one is intent, by meditation or wor¬ 
ship, upon self-knowledge. This is 
not, it must be observed, knowledge 
of body or mind, but direct experi¬ 


ence of “I”—not “I am.” It is “be- 
yond” the “its” and the “yous” of the 
objective world. 

Shri Krishna now empahizes the 
importance of this faith by stating 
what happens when one does not trust 
oneself and the world. People who 
doubt their ability to walk cannot 
walk. We learn to trust our legs; 
then we use our legs to learn with— 
they carry us to other places for gain¬ 
ing knowledge, not merely for action 
there, since all action ultimately boils 
down to knowledge. Present becomes 
past in the realm of action, but 
knowledge is always present, and is 
the power of the past, and the only 
fruit of the past, in the new present. 
Even knowledge becomes past when 
the mind is mature, and can use its 
judgment without reference to past 
examples—like a judge who needs 
no precedents to help him. In all 
these matters, faith is an ingredi¬ 
ent. 

The word “sanshayatma” in verse 
IV 40 has given me much trouble— 
to find an exact expression for it in 
English. I know sanshaya is often 
translated by the word “doubt,” al¬ 
most without a thought about it But 
the word “doubt,” I soon found in 
India, did not mean exactly the same 
thing to my Hindu friends as it did 
to me. If they said “I have a doubt,” 
they did not mean that they suspect¬ 
ed the truth of something, as we 
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usually do. They meant that they 
were unsettled in mind. 1 have even 
heard them say, “I have a doubt,” 
when they meant they wanted to ask 
a question about something with re¬ 
gard to which they felt their knowl¬ 
edge to be incomplete. Doubt with 
them carried no challenge, only un¬ 
easy uncertainty of mind. My dif¬ 
ficulty in this piece of translation is 
enhanced because I think of the root 
of the word, which is shi. Shi is 
to lie down, and then to sleep. And 
shaya, shayana, etc., are concerned 
with lying down. It was only a step 
further to the objective meaning, 
when shaya and shayana and shaya- 
nina became “a bed or couch.” A 
third stage arrived when the word 
shayya got the meaning of “string¬ 
ing together”—because cots, or beds, 
were made by interlacing ropes or 
webbing on a frame—and the word 
which originally meant lying down 
came to mean a bed, and even the 
making of a bed. 

In the latter part of this verse, 
Shri Krishna says that nowhere can 
this person find happiness, or even 
pleasure. And why? Because he is 
lying down on the job. He cannot 
make up his mind even to act, be¬ 
cause he is not sure what will be best. 
He comes to a fork in the road, and 
does not go to right or left, but sim¬ 
ply hesitates. 

But it is in the nature of things 
that we must decide, must act in 
many things, even though our knowl¬ 
edge may not be complete, as, in fact, 
it never is. It is all right to stop 
awhile and consider the pros and 
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cons of a situation, but then one must 
decide. And when it comes to living 
the life of buddhi, and studying one’s 
duty in the field of sacrifice, our 
steps have to be decisive, since there 
is nothing else to carry one along. 
More and more confidence, both in 
oneself and the world, will come with 
experience and knowledge. Simply, 
if we are in a condition of hesitancy, 
it is our business to get out of it as 
quickly as possible—the Teacher is 
emphatic about that, and spends four 
verses in pressing the lesson home. 

Perishing—a strong word—is what 
people are doing when they are not 
advancing. Even the body perishes, 
unless we do something about it— 
provide it with the kind of food in 
which we have confidence. If it is 
the rare case of a person lost in a 
desert and suddenly finding a little 
stream, and wondering whether the 
water is poisonous or not, he must 
use what little knowledge he has, and 
then say, “Here goes, and I will face 
the consequences.” There is no use 
in hesitancy. As to what perishing 
exactly is, we are not informed; but 
one can picture that “living statue” 
of mere routine carrying on with 
hardly a spark of initiative, until, 
like the body itself, it fades away 
to nothing, being of no service to its 
owner, who finds the work of rous¬ 
ing this crystallized personality too 
great a task. It is engrossed in its 
emotional and perhaps mental rou¬ 
tines, and so “an incarnation” is lost, 
or almost lost. 

One of the examples most familiar 
to me as I go round lecturing and 
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meeting people is the question, “I 
wonder whether immortality is true 
or not, whether we shall continue 
consciously after the death of the 
body.” One asks, “Have you thought 
that matter over in every way that 
you can? Have you read good litera¬ 
ture on the subject—psychic research, 
scientific arguments for and against, 
philosophy, religious revelations, 
etc.?” If so, and you are still very 
undecided, and have not reached a 
good degree of probability in the 
matter, then take up the pragmatic 
point of view. To act as if you be¬ 
lieved in it pays , for you will go on 
doing things and learning things. 


and so developing your faculties, and 
enjoying them, right on to the last 
moment, instead of telling yourself 
that you are too old, that the effort 
is not worth while now, during the 
short time that is left, and all that. 
Even if you do not believe, you had 
better make up your mind to act as if 
you did. This applies to this world, 
and this present moment, “whether 
there be a future or not,” and applies 
also to whatever future there may be. 

Faith, it will be observed, is not 
a condition precedent to knowledge, 
but its companion. It coagulates as 
one goes along. 
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While thus to love he gave his days 
In loyal worship , scorning praise , 

How spread their lures for him in vain 
Thieving Ambition and paltering Gain! 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XHI 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson Of 

Renunciation 


Translation Of Verses V 2-11 

Arjuna now points out to the dhi-yoga. He asks which is the bet- 

Teacher that he has praised some- ter one of them, and requests a de- 

times renunciation of actions, and cigive sta tement. 
sometimes yoga, which means bud- 

The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

V 2. Renunciation (sannyasa) and karma-yoga are both producers of the 
best. But of the two karma-yoga is preferred to (mere) renunciation of 
action. 

V 3. The constant renouncer (sannyasi), it should be known, is he who does 
not hate nor desire. Being without the pair of opposites, he is easily released 
from bondage. 

V 4-5 Simpletons, not the learned, speak of sankhya and yoga as mutually 
exclusive. He who is properly established in one (of them) finds the fruit 
of both. That position which is attained by the sankhyas is reached by the 
yogis also. Who sees that sankhya and yoga are one, he (really) sees. 

V 6-7. But sannyasa is troublesome to attain when there is no yoga. The 
aspirant (muni) united to yoga (yogayukta) attains Brahman before long. 
United to yoga, with (the idea of) self purified, with (the idea of) self 
mastered, with the senses mastered, with the self of all beings (regarded as) 
the self of his own being—although acting he is not stained. 

V 8-9. He who is united, who knows the truth, thinks “/ do not do anything 
at all,” although seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling, tasting, walking, sleeping, 
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breathing, evacuating, holding, opening and closing (the eyelids), maintain¬ 
ing: “The organs move among the objects of sense.” 

V 10-11. He who (thus) acts, having placed (his) actions in Brahman, 
(and) having given up attachment, is not stained by sin, as a lotus leaf (is 
unaffected) by water. Yogis perform actions merely by the body, by the mind 
(manas), by the buddhi, and by the senses, having given up attachment, for 
the purification of themselves. 

*7<4e Meaning 01 Renunciation. 


In verse V 2 Shri Krishna states 
that sannyasa and karma-yoga are 
both producers of the “best.” The 
word here translated as the best is 
nihshreyasa, which is literally “that 
than which there is no better.” Never¬ 
theless, the Teacher adds, of the two 
karma-yoga is superior to karma- 
sannyasa, which is literally renun¬ 
ciation of actions. We note that Shrl 
Krishna is here speaking of sanny¬ 
asa as karma-sannyasa, the literal re¬ 
nunciation of actions. We shall soon 
see, however, that he builds up the 
idea of renunciation as not mere giv¬ 
ing up, but as a positive way of life. 

The contrast is between the aspir¬ 
ant who retires from the business of 
the world as much as he can, doing 
the minimum action necessary to con¬ 
tinue to live in the climate and civil¬ 
ization in which he is placed, and 
the aspirant who throws himself into 
the business of doing good in the so¬ 
cial sphere which is his, the latter 
being the karma-yogi. An excellent 
example of the latter was Mahatma 
Gandhi who, when asked whether the 
service he was doing for humanity 
was the aim of his life, replied that it 
was not, but w r as only done as a 
means to union with the divine (for 


all, of course), as prescribed in the 
Gita. Evidently he subscribed to the 
idea already expounded in this study 
of ours, that when harmony is pro¬ 
duced by our work, that harmony 
will be the basis for the expression 
and realization of unity. We must 
note that the social harmony aimed 
at is primarily the harmony of the 
people—their soul-enjoyment togeth¬ 
er—and only secondarily the outward 
harmony of the social form. Into 
that form of living and that state of 
living will come the ultimate state 
as an intuition or illumination. And 
so Mahatma Gandhi could use spec¬ 
tacles, and pens and paper and the 
post office and telegraph system, and 
many other things—not for the per¬ 
sonal pleasure of either bhoga, en¬ 
joyment, or aishwarya, egotism, but 
for the implementing of the buddhic 
life in form. We must note in pass¬ 
ing, of course, that these efforts to 
implement the buddhic life in form 
are the facing of a challenge which 
calls out the buddhic faculty and 
thereby assists it to fulfill itself with¬ 
in itself, or come to its maturity. 

On the other hand, there are san- 
nyasis in India—also generally called 
yogis—who have reduced their re¬ 


us 



quirements to the very minimum, liv¬ 
ing in the simplest sheltering of tree 
or cave or hut, using no spectacles, 
books or papers, and in extreme 
cases, not even speaking, but merely 
receiving whatever simple food kin¬ 
dly people may bring. Others, still 
more extreme, regarding such settled 
conditions as conducive to emotional 
attachment to even such a simple 
“home,” travel about on foot from 
place to place, following a rule never 
to stay more than three days in the 
same place. When Buddha institut¬ 
ed his order of monkhood, which he 
did in his latter days, and only under 
great persuasion by followers, as he 
feared to set up a spiritual hierarchy, 
he made a very strict rule that the 
bhikkus, beggars, as he called them, 
when going the rounds for food, 
should go to the houses as they came, 
and not make a bee-line for the 
houses of the rich. Such rules are 
safeguards by means of which the re- 
nouncer (sannyasi) avoids tempta¬ 
tion. 

Some go even further and say that 
any following of rules, as such, is 
contrary to really thorough-going 
sannyasa. I think we shall see very 
clearly that this is the position about 
to be taken up by Shri Krishna, and 
then he calls it “sannyasa-yoga,” not 
karma-sannyasa. Verse V 3, to 
which we have now come, states what 
constitutes the real sannyasi, who is, 
Shri Krishna says, the constant (or, 
if we like, consistent) sannyasi. 

The words “hate” and “desire” in 
this verse require a little comment. 
They are much stronger than our 


words, and much more comprehen¬ 
sive. We have already seen (verse 
IV 34) the importance of receiving 
all experience reverently, as all of 
equal educative vaue to the aspirant. 
It reminds one of the coarse old En¬ 
glish proverb which says that a fool 
cannot learn, even from a wise man, 
but a wise man can always learn, 
even from a fool. The sannyasi, 
then, has no emotional repugnances, 
and is not emotionally pursuing eith¬ 
er bodily or egoic pleasure. That is 
the meaning of the words “hate” and 
“desire” in this connection. 

The pair of opposites now comes 
up again. There are two sets of pairs 
of opposites. We have already had 
reference to the material or bodily 
pairs, such as heat and cold. Being 
free from this pair of opposites is the 
following of the middle path—the 
life of moderation. People sometimes 
think it means only that we shall en¬ 
dure them with equanimity of mind, 
even when it is a physical impossib¬ 
ility to endure them with equanimity 
of body. That is true enough, as far 
as it goes, but it would be folly to 
sit in the blazing sun on the plains 
of India, if there were a tree near 
by, or, in a northern country, it 
would be folly to go about in mid¬ 
winter without any clothing. A san¬ 
nyasi is not supposed to be so un¬ 
practical, but he does not seek the 
shade of the tree merely to avoid the 
unpleasant feeling of heat or to enjoy 
the pleasant feeling of coolness. 
Similarly he does not live to eat, but 
eats to live. He lives sattwically. 
He does actions in furtherance of 
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his aim of union with the Divine, 
the para. He lives only for this posi¬ 
tive purpose. 

The second set of pairs of opposites 
is the psychological dwesha and raga, 
hating and longing-for. This is the 
pair which the sannyasi’s mind has 
entirely done with. Possessiveness 
has been given up, also raga and 
dwesha—three of the chief sources 
of human troubles, as stated by the 
famous authority on yoga, Patanjali.* 
The sources of trouble that still re¬ 
main are pride, or desire for self- 
satisfaction, which is very subtle, and 
ignorance about one’s true nature. 
These also the renouncer is engaged 
in giving up. He is therefore gen¬ 
erally much addicted to meditation, 
for the purpose of finding out his 
own true nature, or, as some put it, 
getting rid of his ignorance. Per¬ 
haps it is this thought which moves 
Shri Krishna to bring up sankhya 
again in the next two verses, V 4 
and 5. 

The fruit of both sankhya and 
yoga, mentioned in verses V 4 and 
V 5, is the constant or consistent 
sannyasa mentioned in verse V 3. 
Shri Krishna has again built up his 
teaching to a new platform—there 
was sankhya, then buddhi, then kar¬ 
ma-yoga, then yajna, then sannyasa- 
yoga, which turns out to be the apex 
of the buddhic life and to contain 
all the previous stages within itself. 


To pass direct from the sankhya 
knowledge to the sannyasa-yoga 
without the intermediation of buddhi 
and karma yoga is quite possible, it 
is said, but is difficult or trouble¬ 
some. That is because it is no mere 
renunciation that is now aimed at, 
but a way of living. But the sank¬ 
hya knowledge is not omitted. 
Karma-yoga to be intelligent and ef¬ 
fective must admit the sankhya 
knowledge all the time. 

We should remember, in studying 
these verses, that in Shri Krishna’s 
day the now well-known sankhya 
school of thought did not exist. No 
doubt all the ideas of the sankya 
were well known at that time, but 
only much later the sage Kapila crys¬ 
tallized these thoughts into a system 
of twenty-five “truths,” meaning fun¬ 
damental facts. Really there were 
two principles taught—purusha and 
prakriti. Purusha is practically equiv¬ 
alent to Shri Krishna’s “Beyond” 
but it is thought of not as one, but as 
innumerable purushas or conscious¬ 
nesses. Prakriti comprises the eight¬ 
fold Nature, which will be dealt with 
in our Chapter XVII. 

Shri Krishna’s teaching gives very 
much of this, but is essentially more 
like the Vedanta, which admits only 
one absolute truth, all the rest being 
maya. In the Second Part of our 
work (Chapters XVII - XXII) we 
shall see how emphatically Shri 


•See Aphorisms II 3-9; Chapter 5, in my book PRACTICAL YOGA; 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, published by E. P. Dutton and Co. New 
York; Rider and Co., London; Messrs Payot, Paris and Editorial Orion, 
Mexico City, for a full exposition of the Sources of Trouble (kleshas). 
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Krishna insists on the doctrine of 
maya, and the principle of One Be¬ 
ing as the root of all, not two as the 
sankhya finds. 

Shri Krishna seems to identify 
rather closely the sankhya line with 
the sannyasa, as consisting in a gen¬ 
eral way of people who want to give 
their time to thinking and medita¬ 
tion. That is all right, he says, but 
it is very troublesome (difficult) 
without yoga, meaning buddhi-yoga 
and its attendant karma-yoga. There 
is the thought in the background 
that both will give up action when 
they have finally become completely 
purified and have reached the goal. 
They will not be born again in the 
world of action, prakriti or Nature. 

Psychologically, I would put it this 
way: it is not because they dislike 
karmas that they give them up— 
that would be karma again—but be¬ 
cause they neither want nor need 
them. The artist needs the karmas 
because he has not enough mental 
power and control to be able to think, 
feel and will, effectively, without the 
aid of these limiting, restrictive or 
obstructive objects. If we could see 
everything at once we would be over¬ 
whelmed by the flood of experience, 
but we can very well deal with a lit¬ 
tle at a time. Things help us to 
concentrate, just as photographs car¬ 
ried on a journey help us to picture 
our friends who have been left be¬ 
hind. But when there is maturity of 
mind-powers, and control of them, 
the position will all be different. The 
soul—if I may U9e the expression in 
a general way—will be able to main¬ 
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tain its balance and use its powers 
without these outside aids. In other 
words, the mature mind will be able 
to operate without a physical body, 
which is a limiting instrument, hav¬ 
ing the purpose of assisting our abil¬ 
ity to attend to particular experienc¬ 
es. Eyes, ears and all the organs 
of sense and action are limiting in¬ 
struments from the standpoint of the 
soul, which later on, when it can 
stand in its own strength and operate 
its own powers without these aids, 
will need no incarnation in the world 
of action (our world) but will be 
free, its own master of itself. Then 
“to see without eyes and to hear with¬ 
out ears,” as an ancient book de¬ 
scribes it, will be the state of its di¬ 
vinity or power and peace. Just as 
eyes are limitations of seeing, so is 
our world a limitation of action. 
It is not the real world of our true 
full being, but a sort of schoolroom 
in which the child is shut away from 
the full sunshine of the day in order 
to learn and develop itself for the 
more efficient living of that more 
real life when the schooling is at an 
end. In the meantime, we become 
stronger or purer day by day as we 
“throw down or cast off,” when we 
live in the world of action with kar- 
ma-yoga. 

It will now be seen that renuncia¬ 
tion is not to be thought of negatively 
in terms of giving up, but as a posi¬ 
tive mode of living—living carried 
on with actions of sacrifice, gift and 
austerity, and no other actions. As 
far as the negative aspect is con¬ 
cerned, it is the giving up of all 
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kinds of actions except these three, 
which is the same as the renuncia¬ 
tion of personal plans. But it is to 
be thought of positively as a bud- 
dhic life—lived for the welfare of the 
world. When buddhi is fully active 
the renouncer has no thought of giv¬ 
ing up. The mention of these three 
things occurs because we are inspect¬ 
ing mentally this way of life. 

I must allude to the word “muni” 
in verse V 6. It has come to mean 
any sage or holy man, though ori¬ 
ginally it was associated with “ma- 
una,” which means “silence.” Some 
even take a vow of silence—with an 


idea of thus being able to avoid 
much waste of time in talk, and to 
have more time for meditation, etc. 
I think the original reference to the 
silence of a holy man referred to his 
knowing something which cannot be 
spoken. He need not practice silence 
of the tongue with reference to 
/worldly matters. Thousands of peo¬ 
ple in India plan their day so as to 
have about an hour for silence and 
meditation, then go off about their 
daily occupations and family affairs 
as their karma-yoga portion of the 
day, and so they combine the two, 
with each part improving the other. 


*7/te Practice PenunciatUm 


To complete our information about 
sannyasa I must bring in at this 
point some information from Chap¬ 
ter XVIII of the Gita. It begins with 
another question by Arjuna. He says 
he wants to know the truth about 
sannyasa (renunciation) and about 
tyaga, which is giving up. He wants 
to know about them separately, so 
as to get the distinction clear in his 
mind. As regards the mere words, 
it seems to be a very fine point, yet 
important in determining one’s way 
of life. “As” is a verbal root mean¬ 
ing primarily “to throw”—as a wea¬ 
pon is thrown—and then when the 
prefix “ni” is added we get definite¬ 
ly the idea of putting off and away. 
The further prefix “san” adds a sense 
of doing the action completely. So 
the word “sannyasa” finally means 
the complete putting down or away. 
But of what? Usage assumes the con¬ 


text “of personal interests.” We may 
add to this, to clarify the matter fur¬ 
ther, “of both body and ego.” 

“Tyaga” is a milder word. It is 
from the root “tyaj,” meaning “to 
abandon.” So tyaga is as near as 
possible the forsaking of wordly in¬ 
terests. The situation was, I think, 
that some of those people who re¬ 
nounce the world were called “san- 
nyasis” and some “tyagis,” as is the 
case in India today, and the two 
words were usually used without any 
precise difference of meaning. But 
Arjuna asks for very exact knowl¬ 
edge. 

Shri Krishna replies that sannyasa 
is taken by the old philosophers to 
man the putting down (nyasa) of 
actions which are “kamya,” that is, 
motivated by desire. We have to 
remember that both raga and dwe- 
sha come within kama—they are the 
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two forms of desire or emotion, for 
and against, to obtain and to avoid. 
The Teacher further says that tyaga 
is understood to be simply the giving 
up the fruit of all (kinds of) ac¬ 
tions. He adds that some thinkers 
say that action should be given up as 
being inherently noxious while other 
thinkers say that there are three 
kinds of actions which should not be 
given up, namely those of “sacrifice, 
giving and austerity.” Shri Krishna 
said: “The ancient philosophers re¬ 
garded sannyasa as the putting down 
of actions motivated by desire (ka- 
raa). The very discerning said that 
tyaga is the giving up of the fruit 
of all actions. Some thoughtful men 
have said, ‘Action should be given 
up, being inherently bad, and oth¬ 
ers that actions of sacrifice, giving 
and austerity should not be given up 
(tyaga).” (XVIII 2-3). 

Shri Krishna then went on to give 
his own decision in the matter: 
“Listen to my decision in this mat¬ 
ter of giving up. Giving up is (to 
be) proclaimed as threefold. Action 
of sacrifice, giving and austerity 
should not be given up. (On the 
contrary) just exactly that should be 
done. Sacrifice, giving and austerity 
are the purifiers of the thoughtful. 
But, also, these actions should be 
done, having given up attachment 
and (desire for) fruit. This is my 
final settled opinion.” (XVIII 4-6). 

So sannayasa is the giving up of 
all actions except those of sacrifice, 
gift and austerity, and even these are 
to be done without attachment and 
the seeking of fruit. Let us examine 


these three kinds of action, for it is 
vitally important to understand them. 

Yajna , or sacrifice. We have al¬ 
ready studied Shri Krishna’s views 
on this subject. Action which is done 
as part of the inter-relatedness or 
mutual sustenance of living beings 
is sacrificial, and is to be done. 

Dana, or giving. The implication 
is that it is pure gift, not asking a 
return. There is an injunction some¬ 
where that one should receive freely, 
especially from those who do not ex¬ 
pect a return, and give freely, espe¬ 
cially to those who cannot or will not 
make a return. There is room for 
plenty of subtle understanding— 
good and sound—in these two kinds 
of actions. I have often heard it 
asserted in the modern world that a 
person may be full of business and 
in possession of great wealth, and 
still be a sannyasi, provided that he 
holds and uses the power which his 
wealth contains only as a steward, 
his actions being entirely dictated by 
yajna and dana. This is perfectly 
sound—in my opinion—though not 
very easy (like all sannyasa) to carry 
out. Emerson had a nice aphorism 
on this point, when he said, in sup¬ 
port of private ownership: “Open the 
doors of opportunity to talent and 
virtue, and property will not be in 
bad hands.” The opening of this door 
is quite a hard task, however, for 
those of our politician-sannyasis who 
may undertake it. 

Tapas, or austerity. I have al¬ 
lowed myself to translate “tapas” as 
austerity, or self-control, in this part 
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of the work, though in my transla¬ 
tion and explanation of the Raja 
Yoga Sutras I gave it as “body-con¬ 
ditioning.” Austerity is to be under¬ 
stood as the doing of only what is 
necessary to keep the body and mind 
in excellent condition and proper use. 
It is merely correct bodily living, but 
in view of the harmful bodily self- 
indulgence which is common in the 
world, this healthy, sensible stand¬ 
ard looks like austerity. It requires 
some will power to live rightly. This 
does not mean asceticism, unless that 
word is taken to imply the best con¬ 
ditions of health, such as we impose 
on a prize dog or horse. 

Quite a great number of people 
have fallen at times into the supers¬ 
tition that there is merit in an asce¬ 
ticism which goes beyond the re¬ 
quirements of good health and func¬ 
tioning, and positively depletes, in¬ 
jures and even deforms the body. 
This has gone so far that in popular 
speech in India the word “tapas” 
sometimes calls up mental pictures 
of such excesses. All one can say of 
these practices is that they are bet¬ 
ter than self-indulgence, for at least 
the misguided person is developing 
his will. But the use of the will¬ 
power in keeping the body in good 
condition gives it quite enough exer¬ 
cise for its full requirements. Fur¬ 
ther on in the Gita Shri Krishna 
positively fulminates against ascetic 
excesses, and calls the people who 
practice them vain, egotistic hypo¬ 
crites, impelled by unintelligent de¬ 
sire. 
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In the West, especially in America, 
there is a large amount of genuine 
tapas practiced, particularly by the 
feminine half of the population. The 
idea is in most cases that the body 
should present a good appearance, 
by not being swollen, shapeless and 
badly carried. In other cases, the 
women do it because they would 
otherwise be ashamed of themselves 
—that is, for self-respect. So there 
is much study of right foods, exer¬ 
cise, rest, deportment, etc., backed by 
the necessary will-power, all these 
generally presenting excellent results. 
It is found in practice that this use 
of the will-power in connection with 
the body leads to happier bodily liv¬ 
ing than the following of unwhole¬ 
some pleasures involving laxity and 
indulgence. 

The two extremes of severity and 
indulgence are thus seen to be an¬ 
other pair of opposites, to be avoided 
as departing from reason and pleas¬ 
ure. Let us emphasize again this 
point—that pleasure and pain are 
not as such a pair of opposites. The 
opposites are two ends of a stick; 
real pleasure lies in the middle. It 
is only intellectually that they are a 
pair of opposites. 

Shri Krishna applies the word 
“tapas” not merely to the proper care 
of the body which we have studied, 
but goes further and applies it to the 
use of the body and also to speech 
and mind. He calls these the three¬ 
fold tapasic conduct of the body, 
speech and mind, and describes them 
in three verses, as follows: 
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“Reverential action toward devas, 
the twice-born, teachers and the wise, 
cleanliness, appropriateness, contin¬ 
ence and harmlessness are called the 
tapas of the body. Speech not caus¬ 
ing excitement, truthful, affectionate 
and beneficial, and used in self-study 
are called the tapas of speech. Clear¬ 
ness of thinking, coolness, quietness, 
self-control, purity of subject-matter 
—thus is described the tapas of 
mind.” (XVII 15-17). 

All these virtues call for consider¬ 
able effort until they are well estab¬ 


lished, so it is appropriate that the 
word tapas comes from the root 
“tap,” meaning “to give out heat.” 
Tapas conveys the idea of being very 
ardent in these matters. In verse 
XVII 15, the word translated “self- 
study” is swadhyaya. The general 
meaning is the study of what con¬ 
cerns oneself — psychology, philos¬ 
ophy, religion or, in general, study 
of mind or life. Some have taken 
this study to refer merely to one’s 
inherited religious tradition, but that 
is too narrow a view. 


*7Ae 9+t+ten. Omplicatio+U Of HettuHciatum 


In verse V 7 Shri Krishna shows 
how renunciation comes about natur¬ 
ally when the aspirant, who now 
really deserves to be called a “silent 
one,” is so purified that he knows 
himself as beyond the actions. It is 
not that he casts anything off, but 
he quite naturally puts them down 
or leaves them aside. Being united 
or attuned to buddhi-yoga, he has 
purified his thinking and feeling 
from certain errors. He no longer 
thinks of himself as the senses, but 
has come to the point where he sees 
that his own true state of being is 
the same as that of others. He has 
seen that all objects are different 
from one another, and all minds are 
different from one another—each of 
those objects can be called “it” and 
each of those minds can be called 
“you.” Those minds and bodies are 
also dependent upon one another. But 
there is no difference in the “1*8,** 
because “I” has no variety—no men¬ 


tal or bodily characters, but is the 
same at all stages of life and in all 
circumstances. 

An illustration sometimes used is 
the fingers on one hand. They act 
separately, but not inharmoniously. 
Similarly, human beings are learn¬ 
ing to act harmoniously together. 
The reason for the harmonious action 
of apparently separate beings is that 
they are only superficially separate; 
really they are operating as parts 
of one hand. Through yoga the de¬ 
votee finds that his own being is 
the own being of all—when he and 
they are not immersed in wrong 
ideas. But the non-yogi does not act 
in this harmonious way. As the 
yogi is not immersed, not attached, 
he can perform actions without be¬ 
coming affected or stained. His ac¬ 
tions are not prompted by desire but 
by love and unity. The conception 
of this inner unity does not occur 
in the sankhya philosophy; in that 
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school of thought all the purushas or 
conscious sparks are regarded as eter¬ 
nally separate entities, but in the 
Vedanta philosophy they are held to 
be one; the apparently separate 
selves being rays or “shares,” or “un¬ 
detached sparks of one flame.” 

These considerations explain why 
the sannyasi is not stained—not be¬ 
cause he renounces in the sense of 
casting something off. Nothing is 
cast off, only attachment dies away, 
because yoga-knowledge and attach¬ 
ment cannot live together in one be¬ 
ing. 

So the actions go on, but he is 
not doing them, as is now asserted 
in verses V 8-9 and has been ex¬ 
plained in the foregoing paragraph. 

Why is it said that he has placed 
his actions in Brahman? How can 
this be understood? Only from the 
actual place of our present under¬ 
standing. We know in ourselves the 
benefit of action or experience which 
accrues in our consciousness. Clearly 
there is something having the nature 
of growth “going on in there.” The 
word Brahman is connected with a 


root which means to increase, ex¬ 
pand or grow. In our consciousness 
understanding grows, love grows, 
and the knowledge of unity grows— 
these are the end-product of all ac¬ 
tions. What this Brahman is, be¬ 
yond the field of operations, we have 
still to know. The thought is that 
he as it were sits on the edge of ma¬ 
nifestation, and action is what it is 
in that manifestation because of his 
presence, which is not in itself an 
action. 

Another way to look at it is by what 
some symbologists call the “rod of 
power.” Matter and mind react up¬ 
on each other. Mind is not in itself 
action, nor is matter—so there is 
something else in which these two 
meet and to which each is inherent¬ 
ly related, something which is not 
action but is the basis of it, the para 
equivalent of it. Knowing that all 
action thus belongs to Brahman, the 
sage becomes a consistent sannyasi, 
doing the actions appropriate to his 
status and condition as the varied 
occasions come along, and sipping 
the nectar of spiritual experience as 
he goes along. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Tyaga: first a long, 
tyagi: a long; i long (like ee). 
kamya: first a long, 
dana: first a long. 



His tongue was framed to music. 
And his hand was armed with skill , 
His face was the mould of beauty. 
And his heart the throne of will. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XIV 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson Of 

*JUe 'Ultimate Peace 


Translation Of Verses V 12-23 

V 12. The united one, having given up the fruit of action, attains the ulti¬ 
mate peace. The un-united, attached to the fruit by the causation of desire 
(kama), is bound down. 

V 13-16. Having renounced all actions by the mind (manas), the ruler, 
the body-owner, sits happily in the nine-gated city, not even acting nor 
causing action. (This) master does not set going the doerness and the actions 
of the world (Ioka), nor the conjunction of action and fruit. But the “own- 
condition” (swabhava) expresses itself (in each case). The lord does not 
take on the sin of anyone, nor even the virtue. But knowledge is covered up 
by error (ajnana). By that (error) living beings are confused. But for those 
in whom that error is destroyed by knowledge of the self, that knowledge, 
sunlike, lights up the Beyond. 

V 17. Those whose buddhi is on that, whose (very) self is that, whose in¬ 
terest is that, whose chief aim is that—they go to ( the state of) no return 
again, their impurities dispelled by knowledge. 

V 18-19. The well-informed (pandits) are seers of the same in a Brahmana 
endowed with knowledge and modesty, in a cow, in an elephant, in a dog, 
and in an outcast. Even the surge (of manifestation) here is mastered by 
those in whom the mind (manas) is based upon equality. Brahman is fault¬ 
less equality indeed. Therefore they are established in Brahman. 

V 20-21. The knower of Brahman, established in Brahman, his buddhi 
steady, unconfused, will not be elated having met with what is liked, and 
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will not be depressed having met with what is disliked. Himself unattached 
among the external contacts, he finds the happiness which is in the atma. He 
whose atma is united to the Brahma-yoga, tastes undecaying happiness. 

V 22-23. Indeed, those enjoyments (bhoga) which arise from contacts, 
having beginnings and endings, are only sources of pain. The wise (man) 
does not delight in those. He who is able even here (in the world) to stand 
against the impetuous uprising of desire and anger before (his) liberation 
from the body—he is united; he is a happy man. 

*1lte Cj/jficU Renun ci ation 


In verse V 12 we find the word 
peace. As mentioned before this is 
not the peace of deadness—not that 
kind of quietness, but a poise and 
power which are unruffled even in 
the midst of action. The idea may 
be correlated to that of ishwara, the 
power within, which is not an out¬ 
ward action, like that of an earthly 
king, but is a central directive, the 
Original Power. 

Verse V 13 tells us that the actions 
are renounced by the mind. He 
watches the world of action and 
learns from it, without immersion in 
it. It is said that for the eye to see 
a moving thing well it must be aloof 
and still, for the mind to see well 
what the eye brings to it, it must 
also be aloof and still, and for the 
self to see well what is in the mind, 
that must be still. 

In verse V 14 the “nine-gated 
city” refers to the body with its nine 
openings—nostrils, mouth, eyes, ears, 
etc. In the same verse occurs the 
significant word swabhava, which 
means the “own-condition” or pres¬ 
ent state of the mind and body. 
Everything has its own character, not 
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derived from elsewhere. Even the 
limited manifestation is so by the 
will (not the action) of the unmani¬ 
fest; the whole is in some way the 
dispenser of the parts, and though 
this may not be known to the mind 
it is seen to be necessarily so. Or¬ 
der also can be seen in this process. 
It is not that things just come and 
go, for there is an orderly sequence 
of these experiences. It is a “wheel” 
of life and death, as though some 
undivided being could direct himself 
to a part of himself, and perform 
the mystery of “dividing the indivis¬ 
ible”—a not unnatural possibility 
when we consider that many great 
human souls have performed the re¬ 
verse of that same mystery, by real¬ 
izing unity in diversity. This “mys¬ 
tery” is not remote from us; it is 
presented to our view in every organ¬ 
ic form in Nature where we see one 
animal having many limbs and or¬ 
gans. 

In verse V 15 ignorance is men¬ 
tioned as covering up knowledge. 
Shri Krishna does not mention here 
how the ignorance arose, though later 
on in the Gita he explains that it is 
due to his maya—the measuring out 
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and sculpting of something in the 
“block of marble.” So “error” is lim¬ 
itation or manifestation. The sculpt¬ 
or progresses by sculpting. After 
each incarnation the “statue” is put 
back into the block of marble, and 
then in due course another, a better 
one, is begun. The overcoming of 
the ignorance will take place when 
the true nature of the statue is under¬ 
stood. Then the process will be nec¬ 
essary no longer, and there will be 
no more reincarnation, but there will 
be a state of no return. 

The question of equality, raised in 
verse V 19 has also been already 
studied. The intelligent mind will 
see that, as Epictetus said, “There is 
only one thing for which God has 
sent me into the world, and that is 
to perfect my own nature in all kinds 
of strength, and there is nothing in 
the world that I cannot use for that 
purpose.” Opportunity is always 
present; indeed, environment is no¬ 
thing but opportunity. As there is 
thus very deep learning acquired by 
respectful receptiveness of experi¬ 
ence, so also there is the develop¬ 
ment of all the positive powers. The 
same philosopher promoted the stoic 
advice about power. When you have 
to deal with a situation, he said, ask 
yourself if this is a matter within 
your power, and if it is not in your 
power drop it and forget it and turn 
to some other undertaking which is 
in your power. Thus every occasion 
is equal to every other, as giving 
equal opportunity—not as giving 
equal bhoga and aishwarya, which, 


however, the wise man has re¬ 
nounced. 

The doctrine of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity can be linked with the doc¬ 
trine of karmic law and the doctrine 
of dharma. It is the great concern 
of a wise man to maintain his own 
status, in every action using his will, 
love and thought according to the 
opportunity. The doctrine of the 
karmic law in its deeper meaning is 
not merely that each receives the 
kind of treatment that he gives to 
others, and so must look to it that 
he does not hurt others, but that 
each always receives the experience 
which can best fill up the deficien¬ 
cies in his own character. This fill¬ 
ing up of deficiencies goes on work¬ 
ing by insistence and repetition, but 
when the doctrine of equality of op¬ 
portunity (samatwa) is accepted with 
understanding by the mind of the 
man, and the environmental occur¬ 
rences are responded to with good 
feeling and dharmic action, the in¬ 
sistence and repetition are reduced 
to the vanishing point. Understand¬ 
ing the laws of karma and dharma, 
we see the hand of “God” in every¬ 
thing and are never upset by events 
or disturbed by the conduct of oth¬ 
ers. Brahman is faultless equality, 
says the Teacher, and he is found 
everywhere. The yogi will find that 
Original Power in himself also when 
he has fully accepted it in the world. 
And the peace, shanti, of it is also 
the Power (ishwara) of it, for the 
two are one. And that is also happi¬ 
ness, or better still, joy. 
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I should like to put in the state¬ 
ment that just as we have found three 
grades of knowledge (jnana), related 
respectively to (1) the objects of the 
senses, (2) the soul or mind, and 
(3) the very self of man (being the 
functions of manas, buddhi and at- 
ma, which give their respective kinds 
of knowledge, jnanas), so also there 
are three kinds of “pleasure” (1) the 
pleasures of the senses and the emo¬ 


tions, (2) the happinesses of mind 
and heart, and (3) the very joy of 
the self. Joy and being, true being, 
unclouded being, are the very same 
thing. Life, essential life, is joy— 
only obstruction, limitation, manifes¬ 
tation, can cloud or stain it and not 
even that when the life has found its 
own true self, and no longer seeks 
or yields to any lesser joy. 


Translation Of Verses V 24-29 

V 24-25. He whose happiness is within, whose delight is within, and like¬ 
wise whose light even is within—that yogi, being of the nature of Brahman, 
goes up into the Nirvana of Brahman. The seers, their impurities destroyed, 
their duality cut away, self-controlled, delighting in the benefit of all beings, 
obtain the Nirvana of Brahman. 

V 26. For those strivers (yati) who are disassociated from desire and anger, 
whose intelligence is controlled, whose (real) selves are known, near is the 
Nirvana of Brahman. 

V 27-28. Having put the external contacts outside and (having made) the 
gaze even between the eyebrows, (and) having made equal the in and out 
breaths travelling within the nose, (and) with senses, manas and buddhi 
controlled, the aspirant (muni), with liberation (moksha) as his chief aim, 
his desire, fear and anger being gone—it is even he who is always free 
(mukta). 

V 29. Having known me, the enjoyer of yajna and tapas, the great lord 
(iswara) of all worlds (lokas), the friend of all beings—he goes to peace 
(shanti). 


*7<4e Nikuana 0£ Bnalunan 


In verse V 24 Shri Krishna has 
introduced us to the word nirvana, 
which occurs constantly in Buddhist 
literature, but rarely among the later 
Hindu philosophers, who have pre¬ 
ferred the word moksha, which 
means “release.” 


The essential idea of nirvana is 
that something is “blown out,” like 
the flame of an extinguished lamp. 
We can therefore define it as that 
state in which there is an absence 
of manifestation. Whatever the real¬ 
ity behind all things may be, we can 
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be sure that it cannot be “blown out.” 
The real cannot cease to be. Of 
course, all such definitions are un¬ 
satisfactory, because we are speaking 
of something beyond time and space. 
Even the word “state” is objection¬ 
able, as containing an idea which is 
among the collection of things blown 
out. Buddha was insistent and em¬ 
phatic in teaching this indefinability, 
and with him the idea of nirvana 
had reference only to what is “blown 
out,” without any attempt to speak 
of what “remained.” Even “re¬ 
mained” would be an objectionable 
idea. All ideas are out. He thus 
carried the idea of the para to its 
logical conclusion, whereas moksha 
carries the implication that something 
is “released” and admits, if not care¬ 
fully handled, of putting an idea on 
the map. The position is, of course, 
that “I” is no object of experience 
or thought, but is pure subject, and 
so is real and not liable to blowing 
out. And this is referred to by the 
symbol of light in the same verse, 
V 24. 

In verses V 27 and 28 Shri Krish¬ 
na begins to talk of some of the tech¬ 
niques for meditation leading up to 
the realization of nirvana. The aim 
is to become “always freed,” and al¬ 
ways freed means in all circumstanc¬ 
es and at all times, that is, not only 
when the meditation is being prac¬ 
ticed. Meditation is useful to the 
learner; in the quiet he can catch 
the truth which he misses while re¬ 


sponding to the noises of the world. 
But when the truth is found, he will 
have it always, if that truth is his 
real interest and his desires are 
gone. 

In preparing for the practice of 
meditation one should take some care 
for the body, unfocus the eyes and 
see that the breathing is regular— 
there should be no tension or excite¬ 
ment in any organ or limb. Then 
the senses are turned away from their 
objects: “I am not interested in any¬ 
thing external at this time” is the 
thought which quietens them. Then 
one reviews the thought process and 
the love process until these are also 
quiet, and contemplation ensues. 
There is no teaching here that any 
sort of breathing, or sitting, or look¬ 
ing, or even thinking can help at all 
in the realization—but they can hin¬ 
der if there is any interest in them, 
which would mean, of course, that 
moksha was not the “great aim” and 
nirvana was not the method at that 
time. Everything depends upon the 
“great aim,” not upon any technique. 

The understanding and practice of 
the doctrines of karma and dharma 
are the greatest techniques, conduc¬ 
ive to the quietness in all circum¬ 
stances and at all times—the quiet¬ 
ness which permits the Original Joy. 

In Verse 29 the Teacher puts the 
teaching in a nutshell — “having 
known”—but take care how, for this 
is no operation of body or mind, but 
the meeting of god with God. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Swabhava: second a long. Sound h immediately after b, with no vowel 
between b and h. 
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It requireth courage stout , 
Souls above doubly 
Valour unbending; 

Such *t will rewardy — 

They shall return 
More than they were. 

And ever ascending. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XV 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson Of 

■Atma-'ljoxfa 


Translation Of Verses VI1-19 

The illustrious Bhagavan said: 

VI 1. He who does the action which ought to be done, without resort to the 
fruit of action—he is a sannyasi and yogi, not (one) without “fire” and 
without action. 

VI 2. Understand that what they call sannyasa is yoga, for nobody at all 
becomes a yogi whose ambitious planning (sankalpa) is not renounced. 

VI 3-4. For a quiet one (muni) desiring to mount on yoga, action is called 
the cause (of success). For one mounted upon yoga, only calmness (shama) 
is called the cause. For, when he is not attached to actions nor to objects of 
the senses—the renouncer of all ambitious planning is said to be mounted on 
yoga. 

VI 5-6. Let him lift himself by himself. Let him not cause himself to sink. 
For oneself only is one’s own friend, (and) oneself only is one’s own enemy. 
Oneself is one’s own friend (in the case) of him who is himself won over by 
the atma. But the atma is even in a state of animosity towards him who is 
not (truly) himself, just like an enemy. 

VI 7-8. (That) supreme atma of the man who is now at peace, having 
mastered himself, is perfectly poised amidst cold and heat, pleasure and pain, 
and likewise in respect and contumely. When the atma is satisfied with 
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knowledge and experience, is standing above illusion (kutastha), has the 
senses mastered, (and) regards a lump of earth, or a rock, or gold as the 
same—that yogi is called united. 


VI 9. He excels who has sameness of 
friends, the enemies, the strangers, the 
and even the saints and the sinners. 

Mounting 

We come now to the next great 
statement of Shri Krishna. He took 
Arjuna first into the realm of sank* 
hya (manasic knowledge) then ini¬ 
tiated him into the knowledge of 
buddhi, and now he takes another 
great step and initiates him into the 
meaning of atma. Each one of these, 
it was seen, provides a new outlook 
of life, a new motive, and a new 
mode of action. When it is said 
that initiation means the awakening 
of a new initiative, this is precisely 
what is meant. The action of the 
first initiative produced sensible, or¬ 
dered life, obedient to natural law. 
The second initiative brought the 
law of love to add to and humanize 
the first. This third initiative intro¬ 
duces the knowledge of the supreme 
self (atma) and the course of con¬ 
duct or action which flows from it, 
which is the introduction of its mo¬ 
tive and guidance into the aspirant’s 
world and life. Yoga is now to be 
carried beyond the buddhi-yoga to 
the atma-yoga. This is the full yoga, 
leading to the supreme self (para- 
matma). 

Shri Krishna introduces his sub¬ 
ject with a reminder about renuncia¬ 
tion, showing that it is sannyasa 
which leads to this step. 


buddhi towards the well-wishers, the 
neutrals, the haters and the kinsmen, 

On 'IfWja 

The word “fire” which occurs in 
verse VI 1 is generally taken to re¬ 
fer to the ceremonial sacrifices in 
which fire plays a part, but it could 
equally well refer to the household 
fire, or be taken in a metaphorical 
sense as referring to all external 
rules. The mere renouncing of these, 
however, does not convert anyone in¬ 
to a true sannyasi. What is requisite 
is the renunciation of sankalpa— 
making mental pictures of one’s fu¬ 
ture and planning in connection with 
them for personal gratification of any 
kind, as the Teacher states in verse 
VI 2. This renunciation applies to 
aishwarya, egotism, as well as to 
bhoga, pleasure, to “I want to be an 
important person for the sake of 
others,” and “I want to be pleased 
with myself,” as well as to common 
bodily satisfaction. This man of re¬ 
nunciation acts when buddhi leads 
his mind, and, further on, when atma 
leads his buddhi. 

When this condition is achieved 
Shri Krishna calls the aspirant 
mounted on yoga. The . same word, 
arudha, is used for being mounted 
on a horse. The horse simile is very 
graphic in this case. The man rides 
on yoga, smoothly and without dif¬ 
ficulty. If there is not smoothness 
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he will know that he ha9 fallen back 
from the atma. 

The calmness mentioned in verse 
VI 3 is very important. It is the key 
to this degree—as we may call it— 
in yoga. It means that whatever the 
man may be doing or not doing, he 
has reached a state of quietness with¬ 
in. We can make this idea clearer 
by reference to the stages of psychol¬ 
ogical evolution. An elementary per¬ 
son on receiving a physical impact 
will act or react in almost a reflex 
way by mere bodily instinct or even 
habit. Further on in evolution the 
impact will go deeper—into the ka- 
mic nature, the emotional nature, be¬ 
fore the response occurs. In the next 
stage the impact will go further with¬ 
in, through the kamic to the manasic, 
or mind, and now there will be a 
mental decision as to what the emo¬ 
tional and physical reactions shall be. 
In the next stage—a high one, by 
no means common among human be¬ 
ings as yet—the incoming impression 
will go further within to a higher 
judgment seat, the buddhic, before a 
response occurs. But in the case of 
one who is “mounted” on yoga, it 
has to go further still, or deeper still, 
into the quietness of the spiritual 
depths of the man. In that quietness 
he will know the dharma for the oc¬ 
casion, that is all one can say. This 
is called the effect of atma, or the 
self of the man, so near is it to his 
pure consciousness, so perfectly in 
tune with every other note in the 
harmony of being. 

Shri Krishna has led up to this, 
and now out it comes in verses VI 5 
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to 9 with thunderous decisiveness. In 
all his life and his yogic endeavors 
the aspirant has now never to forget 
to lay his offering at the sacred foot¬ 
stool of the atma, which is the pres¬ 
ence of God in man, the Original 
Power in man, the flameness of his 
spark. Achieving this, he can ven¬ 
ture forth on the final quest of the 
realization of the unity of atma and 
Brahman, of spiritual man and God, 
which forms the subject-matter of the 
second six of the eighteen chapters 
of the Gita. 

We have said “the atma” in the 
English, because the word atma is 
used as a noun. But atma is also 
used for “oneself” in a general way, 
as a reflexive pronoun. So sometimes 
the word means the old self which is 
being overcome. The psychological 
position is that the pure conscious¬ 
ness is the real being that each one 
of us is. It is as one old book phrases 
it, a solid block of knowing. Know¬ 
ing is what we are. We are the be¬ 
ing oj knowing. But in the knowing 
of being, the reverse of the being of 
knowing, which is the period of man¬ 
ifestation, confusion arises, for in the 
case of man, who then thinks himself 
to be a mind, there is a profound 
“knower” as a mental concept. So the 
consciousness is trapped in a mental 
cage. Only close introspectional ob¬ 
servation will show him what is tak¬ 
ing place—that he is the knowing of 
the thinking which is taking place. 
A knower would be an object of 
thought—something that knows, but 
not the very being of knowing as has 
been previously indicated. 
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When such a “know.er” is assumed 
to be oneself, there is a profound 
error, and the atma (one’s true be¬ 
ing) is at enmity with that wrong 
conception of oneself; it is struggling, 
as it were, to shine its light into that 
darkness, but with a waiting, or at 
most yearning, rather than a strug¬ 
gle, whereby when the myself which 
is so mistaken is lifted, in a medita- 
tional moment or condition, into a 
quietness in which the atmic ray has 
its pure shining, the whole of that 
former “myself” will be so illumin¬ 
ated with joy that it will make the 
great surrender—it will live hence¬ 
forth only in the hope of finding that 
quietness again, and will practice that 
meditation which brings nothing of 
gain to that “myself,” but is bent 
only on experiencing real selfhood 
again. 

If this is not done, but there is 
persistence in sankalpic, manasic or 


even a buddhic activity, the clear 
light of atma can only be a fire and 
a scourge, a torment, which leaves 
the “myself” only pleasure of a kind 
which is never true joy. Truly, as 
the poet Shelley said, “Man’s sin- 
cerest laughter with some pain is 
fraught,” but we must add “until the 
purer knowing that is atmic stands 
unshaken,” the yogi being settled in 
his own true home. 

When this is reached we are not 
going to die on the spot. Just as it 
is possible still to live and to think 
when buddhi “overcomes” the ma- 
nas, so is it still possible to do all 
that, and love as well, when the atma 
overcomes the buddhi and all that 
is “below”—but the below is glori¬ 
fied now, and all life and the world 
are seen as spiritualized, entirely per¬ 
vaded by the all-good. 


BuMluc Poi&e 


Shri Krishna now tells us in verses 
VI 7 to 9 what life is like to the man 
who is “mounted on yoga.” Essen¬ 
tially, it is poised. It is equal to the 
occasion on every occasion. It is 
never cringing or helpless. Because 
it is willing to make the most out of 
everything and be its own positive 
self whatever happens it is not afraid 
of the future. This is not a fighting 
or aggressive attitude. It is just the 
soul being itself, and acting accord¬ 
ingly. Being itself involves the cessa¬ 
tion of bondage to the old self-person¬ 
ality created by aishwarya. It is not a 


state of being happy because we have 
made a niche for ourselves in society. 
If what is meant by the overcoming 
of dependence upon bhoga and aish¬ 
warya is studied, thought about and 
understood, the real self in its full 
power will always be found at home, 
alive, existing, independent, poised, 
living, not covered up, lost, befogged 
and cringing. 

This paramatma, or supreme self, 
as Shri Krishna calls it in verse VI 7, 
can shine as itself, can be at home, 
above illusion (kutastha) only when 
there is sameness (samatwa). Then 
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one can ride the storm of the multi¬ 
tudinous bhogas, or pleasures, and 
aishwaryas, egotistic pleasures, which 
fill the human loka, our earth. One 
rides above the old tossed-about self. 
One conquers it, to use Shri Krish¬ 
na’s favourite expression. The old 
self is conquered—the physical body 
by tapas, and the emotional nature 
by samatwa, which is the height of 
intelligent living. 

As has been said before, all this 
is no negative acceptance of things 
as they are; it is the attitude of an 
architect, building a sattwic edifice 
in every part of his living. What 
happiness there is in life when it is 
free from the old bondage of the old 
cringing self, when the true self finds 
itself in the saddle—the true self, 
which Shri Krishna values so highly 
that he calls it the supreme self, the 
paramatma, in his verse VI 7, which 
is a paean of triumph in two lines 
of speech. 

The word kutastha in verse VI 8, 
has several meanings, all of very 
great psychological significance. The 
chief is “above illusion.” Then 
comes “staying unshaken.” This 
self does not move about when the 
body moves about, does not change 
with the changes of thought and feel¬ 
ing in the mind. Some have called 
it “rock-seated,” others “on the 
mountain top,” others “at home”— 
the expression includes all these 
ideas. “Satisfied with knowledge and 
experience” points out that it is the 
consciousness that is important, not 
the events. The mental samatwa is 


the first stage of the releasing prac¬ 
tice in this case. 

In the same verses, VI 7-9, Shri 
Krishna reviews the three stages of 
equalness or sameness, samatwa. The 
aspirant is “equal” among material 
things and occurrences—that we have 
already been told—but now, in verse 
VI 9 we have a picture of the samat¬ 
wa of the buddhi. How clearly this 
verse informs us of the essential na¬ 
ture of the buddhi—that it is con¬ 
cerned with the knowing of the other 
sparks, and the true valuation of all 
of them as equal. It strongly sup¬ 
ports the definition of buddhi as love, 
not as reasoning power. 

This yogi values highly all expe¬ 
rience, all things, all persons, what¬ 
ever comes, and does indeed believe 
that there is some especial reason 
why certain experiences should ap¬ 
pear at certain times in his destiny. 
Therefore must he regard them all 
with full respect, and so equally. 
Because of this he will not be accept¬ 
ing and rejecting his experience ac¬ 
cording to the bidding of his old 
memories of pleasures and pains, but 
will look into them and receive the 
knowledge and education which they 
can impart. Cabbages and kings— 
all are his teachers. And when it 
comes to persons—all have his af¬ 
fection, for his buddhi is not open 
to one and closed to another. Hindus 
and Christians alike say that it is 
easy to love those who love us, but 
we shall only attain the full height 
of love when our enemies are in¬ 
cluded. 
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To attain the height of yoga, how- into rajas and out of rajas into satt- 
ever, the yogi has to meditate. Medi- wa, but when that is done the man 
tation, not mere experience, will let must do some meditation alone , with¬ 
in the light of the atma. Much ex- out company, without help from out- 
perience of the world and people, side, for he has now to deal with the 
and much thought and love are mystery of himself—not, as before, 
needed to mature the manas and the mysteries of the world, and the 
buddhi, to bring them out of tamas mysteries of living beings. 

Translation Of Verses VI 10-18 

VI 10. The yogi should practice meditation always on the atma, sitting in 
private, alone, having himself and his thoughts controlled—without expecta¬ 
tion, without grasping. 

VI 11-12. Having settled in a clean place on a firm seat of his own, not too 
high and not too low, which has some kusha grass, a furry skin and a cloth 
upon it—there, having made the manas one-pointed, with the senses and 
thoughts and actions controlled, having sat on the seat, he should practice 
yoga (meditation) for the purification of himself. 

VI 13-14. Holding body, head and the back part of the neck properly 
(samam), unmoving (and) steady, and having (next) looked in front of 
his nose without seeing in any direction, being himself quieted, with fears 
all gone, steady in the observance of Brahma-conduct, having poised the 
manas with me as (its) thought, let him sit, united, with me as (his) Beyond 
(para). 

VI 15. The yogi, with manas controlled, always meditating thus on the atma, 
arrives at my state, the nirvanic ultimate, which is peace. 

VI 16-17. But yoga is not for the excessive eater, and not for one who 
avoids food too intently, and not for one addicted to excessive sleep, also 
not to (excessive) wakefulness. Yoga becomes the destroyer of pain for one 
whose food and recreations are appropriate, whose efforts in actions are 
appropriate, whose sleeping and waking are appropriate. 

VI 18. When the controlled mind (chitta) stays only on the atma, without 
longings for all objects of desire—then one is called united (yukta). 

*7Ue Mode Meditation 

At this point, Shri Krishna posi- about things and people but to look 
tively prescribes meditation, during at himself, observing entirely without 
which the aspirant is not to think distraction (of present, or past, or 
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future) what is going on in himself, 
until the glimpse of the atma will 
become full light. Such meditation, 
though practiced for perhaps only 
fifteen minutes or half an hour, does 
not really cease when the exercise is 
over. It is not meant to do so. It 
is like the daily dozen of morning 
exercises—they put the muscles in 
good working order for the whole 
day. 

After a while it is found that the 
meditational experience, which was 
discovered during the periods of 
practice, when thoughts and feelings 
as well as actions were set aside, can 
and does go on afterwards even in 
the midst of activities of body, feel¬ 
ing and thought. But this is not 
a condition which should be looked 
for. It will arise naturally. It must 
be left to itself and not meddled with. 
It cannot be made operational, as it 
belongs to the quietness. 

We come now to the practical de¬ 
tails of the practice of meditation. 
It is the fact, alas, that many people, 
when they practice meditation, do 
not go into the state of quietness, but 
are clutching, feverishly as it were, 
at something. Meditation is to be 
entered into quietly, with no abrupt¬ 
ness—similar in this respect to go¬ 
ing to sleep, but the opposite of go¬ 
ing to sleep in that consciousness i9 
at its acutest and best 

It is true that many people prac¬ 
tice varieties of concentration and 
meditation for material, emotional, 
intellectual and egotistic gains, but 
that is not the meditation of the yogi 
of whom Shri Krishna here speaks. 
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It will now be understood why this 
yogi is not hunting for psychic pow¬ 
ers. Such powers may extend his 
“world” and enhance his ego, but he 
is out for bigger game—the great 
discovery of the Original Power. 

A few comments on verses VI 11- 
14 are necessary. The mention of 
grass on the seat, then a furry rug 
on that, and then a cloth on top fol¬ 
lows old practices, and various rea¬ 
sons are given for this by different 
people. The average yogi who wants 
to follow tradition does not, however, 
trouble himself with reasons in such 
matters as these. He simply follows 
the tradition. In practice, however, 
it is rare to find this punctiliousness 
about the seat. I have known some 
to use only a fur rug—particularly 
the dark antelope skin—and others 
to use only a cloth. Kusha grass, 
also called darbha grass, is a special 
kind of grass which has a very de¬ 
licately pleasing odor, and is much 
used for mats which are wetted in 
hot weather and hung where the 
wind can blow through them, and 
so convey nicely scented cool air in¬ 
to the room. This darbha grass is 
so much appreciated that it is called 
sacred and is used in many religious 
ceremonies. I believe that these three 
things, laid down, as it were, in 
thought, before the yogi seats him¬ 
self for meditation, are really sym¬ 
bolical. They are considered to be 
the nicest material things to be found 
in the three realms of plant life, ani¬ 
mal life, and human production. The 
deer is innocent, harmless and beau¬ 
tiful. Fine cloths are the most pre- 
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cious things that man has ever made. 
So the yogi thinks that he is leaving 
aside for the period of his meditation 
the three great attractions of the 
worldly life. The tiger skin worn by 
Shiva in the pictures of that deity 
is always regarded in the same man¬ 
ner as a symbol of triumph over our 
animal life. 

It will be noticed that verse Vi 11 
deals with the externals, the next, 
verse VI 12, with the state of mind, 
the next VI 13, with the balance of 
the body, and the next, VI 14, with 
direction of the consciousness on the 
real self. They thus provide an or¬ 
dered series of practical instructions. 
The mention in verse VI 12 of ma- 
nas being one-pointed does not mean 
its being concentrated on one object. 
It means having only one purpose 
just then. You sit down and say to 
yourself, “Now I have this one pur¬ 
pose in mind, and I am not going 
to pay attention to any sensations or 
be interested in anything else at all 
during this time.” You have then 
the mood of concentration, not mere¬ 
ly a mental object of concentration. 

The reference to purification in 
this verse is important. Usually the 
mind is full of impurities, which does 
not mean bad thoughts and feelings, 
but just attachments, which allow 
foreign or outside considerations to 
influence it within. It is just an¬ 
other case of dirt being matter in 
the wrong place; erroneous ideas 
and impulses arising from old mem¬ 
ories of pleasures and pains, and 
from experiences imperfectly under¬ 
stood are really dirt in the mind. 


But notice, it is purification of him¬ 
self that is mentioned. His idea of 
himself is all wrong, but in the course 
of his meditation he will more and 
more clean that up, as he goes on 
observing introspectively the true na¬ 
ture of himself. Remember that 
thinking is not introspection. Only 
pure looking within is that. Also 
this does not mean looking from the 
without at the within of the man. 
It means looking at the without of 
the mind from the within. It is the 
being of knowing, as said before. 

Verse VI 13 speaks of holding 
body, head and neck properly. The 
word used, “griva,” shows that we 
are considering the back or spinal 
part of the neck, not the front part 
or throat. How are we to think of 
this balance or poise of body? It 
is assumed that the weight of the 
legs and arms is well disposed al¬ 
ready, so that there is nothing about 
their positions which would exert a 
pull upon the balance of the body, 
and we are now considering the trunk 
and the head. If one is sitting on 
a chair the seat must be of the right 
height, so that the feet may rest on 
the floor and take the weight of the 
lower part of the legs—not pulling 
on the knees, nor pushing them up. 
The elbows should be perpendicular¬ 
ly below the armpits so as not to pull 
the shoulders out of balance, or cause 
any muscular work to be done by the 
trunk to offset a pull by the arms. 
The hands may rest anywhere on the 
thighs. 

The shoulders will be in their pro¬ 
per place. It may be necessary for 
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some people who have been careless 
in this matter and have become some¬ 
what round-shouldered to practice 
the right development and balance 
of the muscles in this respect, and 
so allow the lungs free play during 
the meditation. As in all cases when 
corrective exercises are required the 
effort should be two-fold—a special 
time for practice of the particular 
need, such as holding the shoulders 
back, and a general effort on the 
same lines whenever one happens to 
think of it 

All this being done—and even if 
only in the interests of general health 
and well-feeling it is worth any 
amount of perseverance and will-pow¬ 
er—you can now relax the legs and 
arms. Let them be “without life.” 
You no longer put any intention into 
them; but when you attend to what 
they are feeling, you experience their 
happy, luxurious sense of well-being, 
and you will soon find—if you have 
done all this properly—that they do 
not want to move, so that when the 
time comes to get up for some other 
business it will require a positive act 
of will-power to make them come out 
of that luxury. 

Then comes the balancing of the 
body. You might think you have 
now to raise your chest up and push 
it out like a pigeon. Not so. You 
have to draw your abdomen in. So 
do not start with the chest. Start 
with the abdomen. It has the mus¬ 
cles, and a thought to this effect will 
move them. Generally, there is fault 
here, even when there is not round- 
shoulderedness. So some muscular 
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practice is usually needed, in order 
to create the necessary muscular de¬ 
velopment and habit. One must use 
will-power and perseverance. First 
the muscles must get used to the new 
and proper drawn-up position, which 
must be accompanied by mental at¬ 
tention. Then they must gradually 
develop new modes of strength to fit 
this. Then their new work and posi¬ 
tion must become automatic. 

I recommend a practice to be done 
at any time when you think of it, 
whether sitting, standing or lying 
down. Draw the abdominal muscles, 
in and up, and then move them back 
slowly —do not let them drop down. 
Do this a number of times. And finish 
this exercise always at the top, not 
at the bottom of the movement, at 
the up and in, not at the down and 
out. Never voluntarily let them drop. 
Hard as it may be to believe at first, 
these muscles will gradually get the 
necessary development and the habit 
or automatism, so that this position 
will become quite normal, without 
any necessity to think about it. 

The back will now become bal¬ 
anced (without any undesirable or 
compensating curvatures), and we 
can give our attention to the neck 
and head. See to the back of the 
neck. Young men, the late Eugene 
Sandow used to say, should make it 
their business to feel the neck touch¬ 
ing the back collar-stud. Men rarely 
use such studs nowadays, but we can 
understand perfectly from his de¬ 
scription what the neck feels like 
when poised properly. It may be 
that here, too, some exercises will be 
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necessary—which, one must warn, 
should be very slow, gentle and not 
jerky. Briefly, practice (1) the left 
and right turning of the head, with 
eyes fixed and so seeing the walls 
to left and right instead of only that 
in front. Do this gently to and fro 
a number of times. Then (2) the 
front and back thrust, pushing the 
chin forward and backward without 
raising or lowering it. Then (3) the 
dip, chin to the chest with the head 
forward, and then right up, with the 
head back. Then (4) the leaning 
of the head over from side to side, 
with ear towards shoulder. Finally 

(5) the roll, first one way round, 
then the other. I like to add to this 

(6) the relaxed roll, in which the 
body is not kept upright as before, 
but is leaned and rotated. While 
this rotation is going on the neck is 
relaxed, so that the head lolls and 
moves only by the earth’s gravity, 
and you feel the pull on the neck in 
consequence. Do this very slowly, 
both ways round. 

We come now to the head. If the 
body and neck are properly disposed, 
the head can be balanced. Move it 
about a little—stretching upwards— 
till you find the correct position. 
Imagine that it has a tendency of 
its own to go up (straight up, not 
leaning back), so that you are as it 
were encouraging the high point. 
One may smile at this, and say it 
sounds like “lifting oneself by one’s 
boot-straps,” but, believe it or not, 
one can, for, as I have remarked be¬ 
fore, we all have a share of the Ori¬ 
ginal Power, even that of gravity. 


We are spiritual beings, and there 
can be no harm in telling the body 
to realize its own power, rather than 
the reverse, which is unhappily so 
commonly done. 

Next come the eyes—in the latter 
half of verse VI 13. Some have said 
that this means gazing at the tip of 
the nose, but straight in front of the 
nose is much more logical, as in¬ 
volving no strain of the eyes, no 
focusing upon anything. Besides, it 
is consistent with Shri Krishna’s 
other statements on the subject. In 
verse V 27 he has the gaze fixed 
“between the eyebrows.” The fa¬ 
mous philosopher Shri Shankara- 
charya also understood the meaning 
to be not the looking at the tip of the 
nose, for that, he said, would disturb 
the proposed concentration on the 
self. The word “agre,” in the text, 
means “in front,” though it could 
also be read to mean “at the point,” 
as the word is used for both ideas. 

In verse VI 14 Shri Krishna is 
speaking again of himself as the 
deity. This is the only object or 
thought or mental image which the 
chitta, or lower mind, admits during 
the meditation now intended. Of 
course, one may practice at times va¬ 
rious meditations on different ob¬ 
jects, but Shri Krishna is now think¬ 
ing of the yogi who is bent upon 
realizing his true or essential self, 
and the unity of the self with the 
Divine. It is the para, the Beyond, 
which is the goal to which this yogi 
is now devoted. This matter of the 
‘I” being the Beyond and also God 
is to be taken up in detail in the 
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Second Part of our present work, 
dealing with Chapters VII to XII of 
the Gita. That this I, God and the 
atma are all the same is, however, 
mentioned in the next verse, VI 15, 
which describes the conclusions of 
the foregoing efforts on the part of 
the yogi. 

Shri Krishna now, in verses VI 16 
to 18, gives attention to some minor 
considerations in connection with the 
practice of yoga. In verse VI 17 the 
emphasis on the word “yukta,” tran¬ 
slated three times in this verse, in 
this connection only, as “appropri¬ 
ate” brings out the meaning of “for 
this purpose”—the yogi’s eating, rec¬ 
reation, efforts, sleeping, walking, 
etc., are all for this , not in them¬ 


selves being at all interesting or hav¬ 
ing any value apart from this. The 
yogi eats to live, and his life is the 
pursuit of yoga. What then of pleas¬ 
ure? They all become pleasures in 
this mode of life. Notice that the 
Teacher said that yoga is the de¬ 
stroyer of pain, not of pleasure— 
there will still be pleasures of all 
kinds. What is to be remembered 
in trying to understand this is that 
the pleasures are within the greater 
joy of the enjoyment of the atma; 
one is not wallowing in sense-pleas¬ 
ure, but is taking the natural pleas¬ 
ures that fit in with actions that are 
done properly and in proper meas¬ 
ure. There is no longing or seeking 
for pleasure. These pleasures are 
not the purpose of life. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Kutastha: u is long, h is sounded separately from t but immediately 
following it, as, for example, in pent-house. Th is always pronounced 
in this way. Also dh, bh etc. 
arudha: first a long, u long, 
griva: i long. 
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Substances at base divided 
In their summits are united; 
There the holy essence rolls , 
One through separated souls. 
R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XVI 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Lesson Of 

*7<4e Supreme Selfj 


Translation Of Verses VI 19-32 

VI 19. “As a lamp standing where there is no wind does not flicker”—this 
simile is recalled with reference to the yogi whose thought is controlled, who 
is engaged in the atma-yoga. 

VI 20-22. Wherein the automatism of the mind (chitta) ceases, controlled 
by the practice of (this) yoga, and wherein, seeing the self by the self one 
rejoices in the self—that it is which one knows (to be) the supreme happi¬ 
ness beyond the senses, grasped by buddhi, and wherein established, one does 
not at all waver from the truth—and having obtained which, one thinks 
there is no other gain beyond this, (and) established in which one is not 
moved even by heavy pain. 

VI 23-24. Be it known that this disconnection from the conjunction with 
pain is the sign of (this) yoga. This yoga should be held to decisively with 
untiring consciousness, having completely given up all desires produced by 
personal imagination (sankalpa), and having governed by manas the whole 
village of the senses in every part. 

VI 25. Very slowly let him desist, by means of the firmly grasped buddhi. 
Having made the manas atma-seated, let him not think upon anything. 

VI 26. From whatever (cause) the jumping, unsteady manas (mind) 
wanders off—having held it back from those, let him lead it even into the 
power of atma. 

VI 27-28. Verily to this stainless yogi of quieted manas, whose rajas is 
quieted, who has the nature of Brahman, the ultimate happiness comes. 
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Always thus uniting with the atma, the yogi ,whose stains have gone, easily 
absorbs the unlimited happiness of contact with Brahman. 

VI 29-30. He, himself united by yoga, sees the atma standing in all beings 
and all beings in the atma—everywhere the same seeing. Who sees me every¬ 
where, and sees all in me—to him I am not lost, and he is not lost to me. 

VI 31. Who, established in one-ness (with undivided attentiveness) serves 
me standing in all beings— that yogi lives in me whatever he is doing. 

VI 32. Who, through similarity of atma, sees the same everywhere, whether 
there is pleasure or pain—that yogi is considered the highest. 


61 <7Ue Self, 


Verse VI 19 introduces us to the 
definite idea of atma-yoga. It should 
be noticed that the simile of the lamp 
applies to the yogi himself, not to 
his mind. That is his state when he 
is engaging in the atma-yoga. 

Atma-yoga is the yoga, the highest 
yoga. Shri Krishna has been lead¬ 
ing up to this through all his dis¬ 
course, step by step. In verses VI 20 
to 27 he attempts a description of 
this state. 

It is not mere chance that Shri 
Krishna always uses the word “chit- 
ta” when he speaks of control of 
mind (Patanjali does the same in his 
Yoga Aphorisms) and uses manas 
when he refers to the process of 
thinking. There is a distinction, for 
chitta is seen to be the storehouse of 
ideas and mental images, and these, 
influenced by desires, have an auto¬ 
matic movement of their own, which 
is called “the association of ideas.” 


One idea suggests another, and so 
the drift goes on. I have described 
these operations carefully in my book 
Mind and Memory Training* but we 
need only notice here that when con¬ 
trolled by the thinking faculty (ma¬ 
nas) they can be combined into new 
or creative mental forms. 

When the first of the present group 
of verses says that thought ceases, it 
means that this drift ceases. This 
kind of involuntary thinking is only 
kept going because we take some in¬ 
terest in each thought in turn. What 
the interest arises from I need not 
try to detail here; it may be suffi¬ 
cient to say that it is some form of 
desire in every case. In the yogic 
circumstances these interests stop, 
and the personal planning thereby 
stops. This is an explanation of the 
first half of verse VI 20. 

The second half of verse VI 20 
mentions that the self (atma) itself 


•MIND AND MEMORY TRAINING, by Ernest Wood, published by 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. London. Agents: The Pitman Publish¬ 
ing Corporation, New York. 
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sees the self (atma), in this form of 
yoga. This is something revolution¬ 
ary and initiatory in the experience 
of the yogi’s consciousness. We may 
recall here the general principle that 
it is like which recognizes like. In 
Christian terms, it is the little Christ 
in the devotee which recognizes and 
appreciates the greater Christ in 
Jesus, his object of devotion, as is 
seen by the fact that he would have 
no such devotion if that Teacher 
had taught or shown selfishness and 
cruelty instead of the love nature 
which the devotee himself cherishes. 
Here, too, it is the atma of the yogi 
which recognizes the atma, and here¬ 
in there is a step up for the consci¬ 
ousness, in its use of what we may 
call a faculty scarcely noticed before. 
Although it was always present, that 
“I” was not known before, but was 
confused with its operation in an “it” 
or a “you.” 

Similarly, in the previous stage, in 
the beginning of buddhi-yoga, there 
was first the discovery of buddhi, 
which had always been operating in 
a small degree — very small, and 
hardly noticed amidst the bustle of 
manas working among the pleasures 
and pains; then the aspirant became 
devoted to buddhi, and finally rose 
to buddhi-yoga and was then living 
his life accordingly, with buddhi as 
the prime motivator of his thoughts 
and actions. Thus, in the atma-yoga, 
it is known that the atma had always 
been present in a small degree, but 
now it is noticed, recognized, be¬ 
comes the object of devotion, and a 
little later, through this effort of 


union, the “mounted” state will come 
about. And finally the aspirant will 
be able to speak with and as Shri 
Krishna. 

How is one to recognize that little 
baby atma in the first place? As 
was done in the case of buddhi—a 
small piece of genuine love amidst 
a welter of affections which were 
selfish at base, either sensuous or 
egotistic. In buddhic feeling we were 
looking at “you;” in atmic experi¬ 
ence it is “I” direct. 

When you say, “I want fame, I 
want praise, I want to love others in 
order to enjoy being pleased with 
myself,” what sort of “I” is this? 
Not the real I, surely, because its 
happiness depends upon something 
outside—things and persons. If, to 
enjoy “I” more than before, you need 
those things and persons, you have 
not recognized yourself, the real “I.” 

Some people would not know them¬ 
selves without their familiar posses¬ 
sions, like the lady who used to wake 
up in the morning and see her three 
parrots and then say to herself, “Ah, 
now I remember who I am. I am 
the woman who owns those three par¬ 
rots.” It is a question—would you 
know yourself if deprived of familiar 
surroundings, body, name, emotional 
habits and memories? The full yogi 
could answer that question with a 
yes—“Yes” he would say, “I know 
myself as myself.” This, no doubt is 
the “seeing of the atma by the atma.” 
It is not seeing the “I” as a some¬ 
thing or a somebody—that is, think¬ 
ing of “I,” or even feeling about “I.” 
As before stated, we do “it-ing” in 
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reference to the “it’ of things, and 
“you-ing” in reference to the you of 
persons. Now we must do “I-ing” 
of the pure “I.” You cannot “it” the 
“I.” You cannot “you” the “I.” But 
you can “I” the “I.” That “I-ing” 
of the “I” is the meditation or con¬ 
templation now needed in this yoga. 

This is the truth about ourselves 
and others, before which even the 
buddhi, which recognizes “yous,” 
will bow with the greatest happiness. 

While manas governs, and even 
while buddhi governs, there will still 
be sorrows, but in the atma-yoga 
there is an end of all that. 

We come now to an important as¬ 
pect of this matter, which is seen in 
the direct introspective study of “I.” 
Willing is being oneself in expres¬ 
sion. Inwardly being oneself is to 
be a fount of something which is not 
at all derived from the outside, that 
is, from the field of “its” and 
“yous.” The new feature which this 
principle called self brings into life 
is unity. This keeps our life as one. 
The person who has not will-power, 
or self-government, but is ruled by 
the old order of pleasure and pain, 
ease and trouble, and so on, goes to 
pieces. The unifying principle, the 
will, governs body, feelings, thoughts, 
even loves. Of a lazy or sensuous 
person, even the house and the gar¬ 
den, the business and the friendships 
will go to pieces, because he is being 
governed and moved by the chaos of 
many things, not by the order of the 
pure “I,” the atma. 

Compare this with manas and bud¬ 
dhi with regard to their two features 
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of reception and action. Manas has 
knowledge of things or “its,” (both 
receptively and in planning-action); 
buddhi has knowledge of loves or 
“yous” (both receptively and in love- 
action). In this third state, we have 
willing as the active face of it, and 
as the receptive face the knowing of 
the para. Willing is the putting of 
that knowing into operation in life. 
Therefore it sets its seal of unity, the 
final law in all fields. 

Can we say anything more about 
the knowledge of unity? Not de¬ 
scriptively. But we can say that it is 
the inlet of all the ideals, which are 
not purely attainable and yet are 
relatively expressible. All the ideals 
are from within, not derived from 
any field, and they all express unity 
in some part of the field. A glance 
at them will show these two truths. 
Here they are: freedom, love, under¬ 
standing, harmony, truth, goodness 
and beauty. The Greeks emphasized 
the last three of these, which belong 
especially to the world of “its.” The 
Hindus emphasized more the first 
three, which belong especially to the 
field of “yous,” as can be seen in 
their old literature. The middle one, 
harmony, reconciles the two groups 
of three in our world, where “its” 
and “yous” are always together. 

Now a few words on verse 23 in 
our present group. The phrase “dis¬ 
connection from the conjunction with 
pain” is a masterpiece of powerful 
expression. It is such statements as 
these that make the Gita rank in the 
world’s greatest literature. It is just 
this sort of power of expression that 
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also put Shakespeare above most 
other writers. 

Yes, we have a conjunction with 
pain, and especially with the mental 
pain which is sorrow. We often posi¬ 
tively bathe in psychological pains. 
In the introspection of this degree 
we become aware that these are not 
our pains—inasmuch as they are 
fanciful or egotistic they die away; 
inasmuch as they are real they are 
seen to be the end product, or karmic 
consequences of our own mistakes, 
due to one or more of the three prime 
sins, which are selfishness, careless¬ 


ness and laziness. 

Then there is this test or touch¬ 
stone. This disjunction is the sign 
or indicator of the atma-yoga. If 
there is still any sorrow felt inwardly 
as sorrow one must know that in that 
moment one has not achieved the 
atma-yoga. 

Shri Krishna now gives us some 
verses, V 24-26, of help towards this 
condition, and then six verses, VI 27 
to 32, of description of the yogi who 
has reached this atma-yoga, in which 
he describes the universal character 
of the self. 


74e 'Ultimate JlappUteU 


The verses now under considera¬ 
tion, VI 27 to 32, refer first to un¬ 
alloyed happiness, preferably called 
joy, and then to the recognition of 
the same self and, in the depths, of 
the same joy in others. That little 
point in each one’s life in which he 
is free to be himself is a place of joy. 
Life is “wonderful, dear and pleas¬ 
ant unto each,” as Buddha is report¬ 
ed to have said, when persuading 
King Bimbisara to abolish animal 
sacrifices in his kingdom. The ter¬ 
rific perseverance with which all 
creatures hold to life in the face of 
many troubles is an indication of 
this. 

Then, just as emotional beings re¬ 
cognize emotions in others, and men¬ 


tal beings recognize the thinking of 
others, and buddhic persons recog¬ 
nize the buddhi in others, so do these 
full yogis, these atmic persons, rec¬ 
ognize the same atma in others. And 
as the I, once freed from it-ness and 
you-ness, is without recognizable 
boundaries, we can understand how 
it is that the same self is seen equal¬ 
ly dwelling in all. This is where the 
para, the Beyond, brings its charac¬ 
ter of non-separation into every life. 
In a symbol, we can say that the “I” 
or self looks up to and obtains its 
character from the Beyond. It is a 
true spark of its flame, and since it 
transcends “you-ness” and “sparks” 
its nature seems a mystery. 
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Through similarity of alma, says the plural, are all the same, just as 
verse VI 32, the same self is every- the hand is one though the fingers 
where seen. Atmas, if we may use be five. 


Translation Of Verses VI 35-36 

At this point Arjuna put in a state- hard to control “like the wind.” To 
ment (in verses VI 33 and 34), that this Shri Krishna replied in the fol- 
he found the mind very restless and lowing two verses: 

The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

VI 35. Certainly the restless mind (manas) is difficult to control, but by 
practice (abhyasa) and uncoloredness (vairagya) it is controlled. 

VI 36. My opinion is that yoga is difficult for the unpoised self to attain, 
but the self-controlled (person) who makes the effort has the ability to ob¬ 
tain it by the means (already told). 

*1uto- Maa*U Vo Qontnol 0^ Mind 

The two means to control of mind things, such as playing a musical 
prescribed by Shri Krishna are ex- instrument, or learning a language, 
actly those given by Patanjali in his or becoming expert in reporting by 
famous Yoga Aphorisms. After stat- shorthand, the time will come when 
ing that yoga is the control of the one finds that all is easy, 
five kinds of ideas in the mind. The second requisite is equally 
Patanjali goes on to explain that easy, but has been very much mis- 
when this control is achieved a man understood. The word for this is 
can really be himself, and that the “vairagya,” which I find translated 
two means to gain this control are j n many different ways, sometimes 
practice (abhyasa) and uncolored- showing serious inexactitude in un- 
ness (vairagya). derstanding what has to be done. 

Practice is quite clear. One must Indifference, dispassion, disinterested- 
persevere, and then, as in many other ness, desirelessness, unattachment, 
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detachment, are only a few of the 
translations, and they mostly tend to 
imply a withdrawal from the field of 
actions and objects. But how can 
concentration and meditation on an 
object or “field” take place if there 
is withdrawal of attention from all 
objects or fields, if there is no men¬ 
tal operation and no buddhic opera¬ 
tion? After making his statement 
about vairagya, Patanjali taught that 
meditation is a flow of thought, and 
it should be applied to anything in 
which you may be interested. And 
then he added that this leads on to 
contemplation, in which you forget 
yourself “as it were” in the medi¬ 
tation. 

The best translation of the word 
“vairagya” is the literal one. Raga 
is color or dye. “Ragya” is colored¬ 
ness. “Vairagya” is uncoloredness. 
It means that one’s feeling are not 
colored by what comes into the mind 
through the senses, and thus it is al¬ 
most the equivalent of samatwa. It 
implies that the yogi can on all oc¬ 
casions use his own thinking and 
judgment, that his emotions will not 
be governed by memories connected 
with an object of thought, so that 
emotional disturbances and mental 
bias will be set up. It implies that 
there is a new outlook every time 
an object is seen or thought about. 
This should be so, should it not, if 
the man is a positive being? We 
have observed that if a painter paint¬ 
ed a picture yesterday, he should be 
able as a result of that work to paint 
a better picture today, without re¬ 
membering yesterday’s picture at all. 


igitlzed by Google 


Similarly our thought about any¬ 
thing today should be new thought, 
not thought driven by old memories, 
not thought determined by preced¬ 
ent, and certainly not thought direct¬ 
ed by old emotional associations. The 
function of meditation is to re-view, 
re-judge and re-adjust, and this can¬ 
not be rightly done if it is colored 
by old views and judgments, like a 
piece of glass placed on colored pa¬ 
per. In meditation there is the full 
application now, in a new act, of the 
power previously acquired. It pro¬ 
ceeds by the exercise of ability, not 
the application of precedent. 

So in reviewing or reflecting upon 
an experience we have to be uncol¬ 
ored. Someone, perhaps, was rude 
to us, and we were angry. In re¬ 
flecting upon or reviewing this ex¬ 
perience afterwards, is that anger to 
color us again and sweep away the 
poise of the mind and all its powers, 
or are we to remain uncolored and 
see the occurrence and its implication 
fairly and squarely with calm obser¬ 
vation? For proper judgment un¬ 
coloredness is necessary; much more 
so for meditation. In brief, old 
habits of desire and aversion are not 
allowed to direct the manas, but the 
new mental operations will produce 
new emotional attitudes, as well as 
new understanding. This is not in¬ 
difference, which would be deadness, 
which is quite the opposite of love 
and its consequent desire for the wel¬ 
fare of the world; opposite also of 
the yoga of action which provides 
the field and object of love and 
thought. 
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What then is the practical mean9? 
Shri Krishna answers this question in 
verse VI 36. He says, do not be un¬ 
poised; be self-controlled. This is to 
be brought about by gentleness. If 
you are concentrating on something 
in the mind do not be tense, do not 
use force, look at it quietly, without 
gripping or holding it, just as you 
would look at a watch to tell the time 
or as you would hold a feather in 
your hand. Let there be no anxiety, 
no thought at all as to whether your 
concentration or meditation i9 a suc¬ 
cess or a failure. Let the flow of 
thought be easy, and if thought does 
not come easily, simply look with 
quiet expectancy into that blank of 
the mind where it is likely to arise. 

See quietly what is happening and 
you will find that the self is watch¬ 
ing the meditation. This is not a 
thought that the self is doing the 
watching. It is simply the watching 
itself, the watching of the meditation, 
the knowing knowing the knowing. 
With this sort of practice and un- 
coloredness the power of meditation 
soon grows. You will watch new 
thoughts coming up. There is always 
some positive factor in the process; 
however small it may be. Without 
this originality in thought there 

Translation Of 

Arjuna makes no further comment 
upon the Teacher’s explanation of 
the means to control the mind. Evi¬ 
dently he has been satisfied that his 
future, in that respect, rests entirely 
with himself. But in verses 37 to 

The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 
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would not only be no thinking now, 
but there would have been none in 
the past—all would be and would 
have been meaningless mechanism. 
So meditation is not repetitive—it is 
a complete fountain of thought con¬ 
cerning the object chosen for the 
practice, whether it be a concrete or 
an abstract, a simple or a complex 
idea. Above all, meditation is not 
suppression of thought, stoppage of 
thought. If that were the case a slug 
in the garden would have a better 
chance of realizing Brahman than 
would a man. It is the fulfillment 
of thought which, when properly 
used, is the “seed-bed” for the intui¬ 
tion of superior experience. 

Notice that the pre-requisite is that 
one should be a self-controlled per¬ 
son. One must at least have enough 
self-control or will-power to be able 
to resolve to try—to proceed very 
slowly or little by little. As always 
it is quality that counts, and five 
minutes’ practice well done is worth 
more than fifty minutes of careless 
work. Indeed, it often happens that 
those who have but little free time 
for meditation make better progress 
than those who have much, because 
they are conscious that they must do 
their best, right away. 

Verses VI 40-47 

39 he now puts in a question as to 
what happens to one who falls away 
from success in yoga, and asks: 
“Does he perish, like a torn cloud?” 
To this Shri Krishna gives a longer 
reply as follows: 
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VI 40-43. Not either here or hereafter is there destruction for him, for 
nobody who does good goes the hard way. Having reached the worlds of those 
who have done good, and having dwelt (there) very many years, he who 
fell from yoga is born in a pure and fortunate house. Or he even comes into 
a family of wise yogis, though a birth such as this is very hard to obtain in 
this world. There he obtains the buddhic attainments of his previous incar¬ 
nation, and thence he again strives for full accomplishment 

VI 45. Indeed, a yogi striving with continued endeavor, purified from 
faults, fully accomplished by many births, goes hence to the goal beyond. 

VI 46. The yogi is regarded as above the ascetics, and also above the men 
of knowledge. The yogi is above the men of action. Therefore be a yogi. 

VI 47. Further, among all yogis, he who having faith serves me with his 
inner self gone to me—he is in my opinion the most united. 

OneoUaJde < 7>Uu**ifUt 

Verses VI 40 to 42 are often re- has prepared for it, can go at this 
marked upon as being the most work bull-headed in the beginning, 
heartening and encouraging verses in 

the entire Gita for those who are be- 0ne reflects also that even those 
ginners on this path. People are do not do good but do positive 

very conscious of the pull of old ha- bad in the world, with harmful deeds 
bits, emotions and fixations. They and thoughts, are also inevitably des* 
do not expect to succeed marvellous- tined for the upward way, though 
ly all at once. For this reason, it they tread the hard path of pain, in¬ 
is often good to allow oneself some stead of the easy path of pleasure, 
indulgence in a fad or fancy, silly happiness and joy which is the path 
and purposeless as it may be, pro- of the yogi, who has health of body, 
vided it is not injurious to others or peace of mind and sometimes the 
to one’s body, emotions or mind, very “joy of the Lord.” Any perish- 
Many who have attained much sue- ing there may be is only the perish- 
cess have eased themselves gently in- ing of the bad, even for the sinner, 
to their new endeavors. It is to be and whatever little artistry of the 
remembered that, in verse II 40, Shri soul this “sinner” may acquire from 
Krishna taught that even a little of time to time becomes part of his im- 
buddhi protects one from great dan- mortal being, treasured in the soul, 
ger. There is never any objection and manifest more and more in suc- 
to a little, even in yoga. Only the ceeding lives. Indeed, the so-called 
few hardy souls, with a past which sins do not belong. 
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In verse VI 44, Shri Krishna adds 
that where there is desire to know 
or experience Brahman, which means 
also to become Brahman, the ex¬ 
pressed or manifest Brahma is there¬ 
by being transcended. It is the stir¬ 
ring of this flameness in the spark, 
seeking the joy of its own purity of 
being, which provides the point of 
secret power which flowers our life, 
like a rosebud in spring. 

The expression “the manifest Brah¬ 
ma" is significant, for it is not for¬ 
gotten that we meet that Brahma in 
every experience, even in every fault 
and failing and sin, in every action 
and emotion and thought. But the 
whole path of yoga is a process of 


transcending that “God our opponent" 
who sits facing us across the chess¬ 
board of life, enticing with many a 
pleasure and redirecting with many 
a pain, until we learn that the true 
pleasures of the body are appropri¬ 
ate wherever there is bodily living, 
and the true happiness of the mind 
appropriate wherever there is mind 
at work, and then through this satt- 
wic living of body and mind comes 
shining the joy of the living self.* 

This completes the teaching of 
Shri Krishna about the understand¬ 
ing of life. We go on now to dis¬ 
cover the meaning and nature of 
devotion. 


•There are many who take the term shabda Brahma to mean the 
Scriptures. The idea of yoga then is that one gives up merely hearing 
or reading about Brahma, and enters the road to direct knowledge. 
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Ever fresh the broad creation, 

A divine improvisation , 

From the heart of God proceeds, 
A single will, a million deeds. 

R. IF. Emerson 


CHAPTER XVII 

In Which The Teacher Gives The First Meditation: 

Oft *7lie KfiaiuitUf, Ojj Qod 


Translation Of Verses VII 1-30 

The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

VII 1-3. Having resorted to me, practicing yoga with the manas attached 
to me, how you will know me entirely and without uncertainty—that (now) 
hear. I will describe to you this knowledge (jnana) and experience (vijnana) 
without reserve, having known which, here (in this world) nothing more 
remains to be known. Among thousands of men who is there who strives for 
(this) accomplishment? Even among the strivers who are accomplished who 
is there who really knows me truly? 

VII 4-5. Earth, water, fire, air, ether, manas, buddhi, and also entification 
(ahankara) -this is the analysis of my eight-fold Nature (prakriti). This is 
the not-beyond (apara), but know that there is another prakriti, my Beyond 
(para), the life-being, by which this world (jagat) is maintained. 

VII 6-7. You should understand this as (consisting of) all beings having 
this (other prakriti) as their womb. I am the creator of the entire world 
(jagat) and likewise (the) latency (pralaya). There is nothing else more 
beyond than I. All this is threaded on me like a collection of pearls on a 
string. 

VII 8-9. I am the taste in liquids, and I am the light of the sun and the 
moon, the mystic syllable in all the sacred books (vedas), the sound in ether, 
the humanness in mankind. The good odor in the earth, the brightness in the 
fire I am. I am the vitality in all beings, and the ardor (tapas) in the 
ascetics. 
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VII 10-11. Know me to be the perennial seed of all beings. I am the buddhi 
of those who have buddhi. I am the heroism of the heroic. Of the strong I am 
the strength which is void of desire and passion. In (all) beings I am the 
desire which is not opposed to dharma. 

VII 12-13. And indeed the forms of existence (bhavas) which are sattwic, 
rajasic and tamasic—know them to be only from me; but I am not in them; 
they are in me. All this world (jagat), being confused (mohita) by these 
forms of existence composed of the three qualities (gunas), is unaware of 
me, the unchanging beyond these. 

VII 14-15. Indeed, this my divine (daiva) maya composed of the qualities 
(gunas) is hard to overpass. Those who go towards only me, they cross 
over this maya. (But) the confused, the doers of bad, the lowest men do not 
advance towards me. Their knowledge being taken away by maya, they have 
resorted to the demonic (asuric) forms of existence. 

VII 16-19. (On the other hand) the people who serve (bhaj) me, the doers 
of good, are of four kinds:—(he who is) distressed, (he who is) desirous of 
knowledge, (he who is) seeking wealth, and (he) who has knowledge. Of 
these it is he who has knowledge, is constantly united, (and is) a devotee of 
the One (ekabhakti), who excels (the others). Indeed I am beloved beyond 
all things to him who has knowledge, and he is beloved to me. Well-up surely 
are all these (four), but who has knowledge is in my opinion even the (very) 
alma, for he, self-united, stands near to me, the goal than which there is 
none higher. At the end of many births, he who has knowledge comes to me. 
“Vasudeva is all,”—thus says he, the Mahatma, very hard to find. 

VII 20-23. (But) those whose knowledge is taken away by various desires 
approach other divinities, having taken to various rites, directed (thereto) 
by (their) respective natures (prakritis). Whoever is a devotee of any (such) 
form and decides to worship (that) with faith—it (is) only I who gives him 
that steady faith of his. He who aims at the propitiation of that divinity, 
united (with it) by his faith, and obtains from that (his) desire—by me only 
the benefits are effected. But having end is that fruit for those (people) of 
small intelligence. To the devas go those who sacrifice to the devas; my 
devotees go to me. 

VII 24-25. Those without buddhi think me, the unmanifest, as having come 
into manifestation, not knowing my existence beyond (para), unchanging, 
than which there is none higher. I am not clear to all, being veiled by my 
maya of union (with the three gunas). This confused world (loka) does not 
understand me, the unborn, the unchanging (avyaya). 



VII 26*27. I know the beings who have gone, and who are (now) existing, 
and who will become, but who is there who knows me? By the confusion of 
the pairs of opposites arising from desire and revulsion all beings get into 
confusion in this creation. 

VII 28*29. But as regards the people whose actions are good (punya), sin 
has come to an end (and) they, being freed from the confusion of the pairs of 
opposites, and firm in their resolves, serve me. They who (thus) strive for 
liberation from (the worlds of) decay and death, having resorted to me—they 
know that Brahman, the oversoul (adhyatma) and entire action. 

VII 30. Those who know me as being along with the objective and sub¬ 
jective governing principles (adhibhuta and adhidaiva) and with the principle 
of sacrifice, having their conscious attention united—they also know me at the 
time of death. 


*7<4e < 7«<o 

In the remainder of the Gita , it 
will not be necessary for me to make 
so many comments as in the First 
Part, as the reader will by now be 
familiar with many of the ideas 
which Shri Krishna has gradually 
built up and with the words which 
specially express them. So I will be 
brief, in the interests of the printer’s 
space and the reader’s time. 

Nature is declared to be eightfold, 
consisting of five “elements” or ra¬ 
ther states of matter, earthy, watery, 
fiery, airy, and “skyey.” The last is 
usually translated “etheric” to fit in 
with modern ideas, although some 
ultra-modern thinkers are discarding 
the idea of ether. All that is meant 
here is a kind of substance freer than 
air. Manas and buddhi are also in¬ 
cluded in Nature, also another facul¬ 
ty named “ahankara.” Ahankara is 
really that form of the will whicfi 
appears as concentration, which se¬ 
parates and entifies what is attended 
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to in the conglomerate of Nature. 
Agent, as it were, of the principle of 
unity, it is known as that function 
of the mind which is responsible for 
the inherent coherence of organic 
bodies, and, appears also in the per¬ 
sonal individuality pictured by con¬ 
sciousness working in manas, and its 
subsequent interestedness in self-pre¬ 
servation and self-expansion. 

Shri Krishna states that he has an¬ 
other Nature (prakriti), the para, 
beyond the group of eight already 
mentioned. This is composed of all 
the living beings, beyond even the 
three functions of the mind. Here is 
the real self of man, the atma, the 
consciousness. 

Thirdly, speaking of his own be¬ 
ing, beyond the two prakritis, he 
states that he is the creator of the 
world ,and is also the being in which 
they become latent when the prakri- 
tic periods end. The use of the word 
“jagat” for “world” in this case em- 
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phasizes the motion aspect of its con¬ 
stitution. The specific outward mo¬ 
tions of all beings express their es¬ 
sential character, derived from the 
One. I think this is what is meant 
to be indicated when Shri Krishna 
makes such statements as are given 
in verses VII 8 and 9. 

The mystic syllable mentioned in 
VII 8 is the sacred word “Om,” not 
exactly a name but an indicator of 
the Divine. It is especially to be 
noticed in this list that there is de¬ 
sire not contrary to dharma, which 
indicates that there can be emotion 
other than bhoga and aishwarya— 
one no more commits suicide emo¬ 
tionally than physically when under¬ 
taking this yoga. 

Prakriti is often thought of as only 
the first five of the eight divisions. 
One then identifies onself with mind 
but not with body, and so gives to 
its threefold operations (manas, bud- 
dhi and ahankara) the illusion of 
being the doer, the acter, the driver 
at the wheel. But from the stand¬ 
point of Shri Krishna, this triple 
mind also is objective. It belongs to 
his prakriti. He himself is beyond, 


where all beings have their true 
home, their origin and their place 
of “rest,” which is a retirement from 
the conflict of the world, and is 
called latency (pralaya) from the 
standpoint of the manifest. 

The very heart, as it were, of hu¬ 
man consciousness is there. As should 
be repeatedly emphasized, every be¬ 
ing has a share of that Original Pow¬ 
er. In the light of this fact even the 
operations of the mind are not really 
done by man himself. It is some¬ 
thing quite different that he does, if 
it can be called doing at all. The 
“driver” in the seat of the mind-car 
is a mystery to the mind, just as the 
mind in the driving-seat of the body- 
car is a mystery to the body. 

As said before, one should not up¬ 
set the mind-man. To be ordinary 
man is to be mind-man. To be God- 
man is to be no longer man. But on 
the road shall we not see the stars 
even in the night? And may not the 
resolute man open the gates of his 
will towards a perfection of that 
awareness by which he will know 
himself as the Original Power? 


Service And KnautitUf 


In verse VII 16 to 19 the Teacher 
speaks of four kinds of people who 
serve him—all doers of good. They 
are the distressed, the desirers of 
knowledge, the seekers of wealth of 
some kind, and those who already 
have knowledge. The first three, it 
may be noticed, correspond to the 
three paths of feeling, knowledge and 


action. The first reminds one of the 
early life of Buddha, as given in Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem. The 
Light o/ Asia , where it is related that 
he so suffered with the sorrows of 
mankind, although himself sheltered 
from them, that he gave up his 
princedom in search of the means of 
alleviation. 



It is to be noted that, in verse VII 
16, all of the four kinds of persons 
mentioned are specifically stated to 
be doers of good. So the reference 
is only to people who do good by 
acting to relieve distress, or seek 
knowledge or wealth for the purpose 
of doing good. The fourth group— 
those who have knowledge—are in¬ 
cluded here only with the implication 
that they are doing good. 

Shri Krishna then speaks most 
highly of the man who has gained 
knowledge, and is thereby constantly 
united and is a devotee of the One. 
At the end of his attainment he is 
described as a Mahatma, who is 
characterized by his knowing that 
Vasudeva, another name for Shri 
Krishna, is all. 

In verse VII 24 Shri Krishna gives 
a statement about his manifestation 
which should prevent the idea that 
any principle can be brought down 
to the level of another principle be¬ 
low it. All that can be said is that 
it influences the lower; if it were 
brought down it would not be itself. 
The lower is then still the same low¬ 
er, but will act in a manner above 
itself, just as when a human mind 
uses a human body the body does 
not take on the nature of mind, or 
as when a man drives a car the car 
does not take on the nature of the 
man. So there is no bringing down 
of forces. There is only a difference 
in the activities of the lower, due to 
a co-operation of different levels of 
action. Therefore the being called 
Shri Krishna remains unmanifest 
and unchanged. In seeking “him” 
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one therefore does not look to the 
body or the mind but to the unchang¬ 
ing Shri Krishna who is beyond 
(para) all the time. He has to be 
sought “in spirit and in truth.” He 
is unborn and unchanging. He has 
not come into manifestation; there is 
no such immanence. 

If it is asked how it is possible for 
Shri Krishna to influence the world 
at times in this way, since this would 
seem to affect the balance of karma 
among beings, the answer is that his 
business is dharma, not karma. He 
is concerned with teaching, not com¬ 
pulsion. He offers the materials of 
growth from within, and these are 
the same for all and given to all. 
Karma arises from interference of 
each with others, very strongly when 
there is the evolution of people from 
tamas to rajas, dying down to some 
extent when sattwa supervenes, be¬ 
cause there is then more immediate 
balancing and harmony, and equaliz¬ 
ing of give and take. 

This explanation of the unchanging 
nature of the para-being now leads 
on to verses VII 28 to 30, in which 
it is very clear that the devotees have 
to aim at the para and nothing less. 
In these verses the Teacher announc¬ 
es that the people whose actions are 
good attain to certain kinds of knowl¬ 
edge. In the first group are the peo¬ 
ple (verse VII 29) who are “resort¬ 
ing to me” while still using the body. 
They know three important realities 
namely :- 
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Brahman 

The undivided Oversoul, and 
Complete Action. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Ahankara: third a long. 

Vasudeva: first a long. 
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The Lethe of nature 
Can’t trance him again, 
Whose soul sees the perfect , 
Which his eyes seek in vain. 
R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XVIII 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Second Meditation: On 

llte. Knowing Ofj 7<4e Way 


Translation Of Verses VIII 3-28 

In the first two verses of the eighth mentioned at the close of his pre- 
discourse of the Gita Arjuna asks vious explanation, adding “And how 
Shri Krishna to tell him the meaning are you known at the time of death 
of the six expressions which were by the self-controlled?” 

The Illustrious Bhagavan then proceeds: 

VIII 3-5. Brahman is the indestructible (akshara), the supreme. The self- 
existent (swabhava) is called the Oversoul (or the supreme self, adhyatma). 
The emanation which produces the existence of beings is what is known as 
action (karma). The supreme be-ing (adhibhuta) is the perishable (or ob¬ 
jective) existence, and the supreme subjective (adhidaiva) is the real man 
(purusha). Only I here in the body am the supreme sacrifice (adhiyajna). 
And he who, having let go of the body at the time of death, goes forth re¬ 
membering only me, he goes to my (form of) existence—there is no doubt 
of this. 

VIII 6-8. Remembering whatever (form of) existence one lets go the body 
at death—to that only one goes, always conformed to that existence. There¬ 
fore at all times remember me and fight. With manas and buddhi intent on 
me, to me only you will come, without doubt. Thinking upon it, with the 
conscious attention not going to any other, on account of union with the 
yoga of practice (abhyasa-yoga), one goes to the supreme divine real man 
(purusha). 

VIII 9-10. He who keeps on remembering the omniscient, ancient Instructor, 
smaller than an atom, the maintainer of all, whose form is inconceivable, 
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who ha9 the color of the sun beyond the darkness—having his manas un- 
wandering at the time of death,united by devotion and by the strength of 
yoga, having well placed (his) life-breath (prana) in the middle of the 
eyebrows, he goes to that divine real man (purusha) beyond. 

VIII 11-13. That indestructible (akshara) which the Veda-knowers speak 
of, that which the strivers enter when their passions are gone, that wanting 
which they practice Brahma-conduct—that status I will concisely declare 
to you. Having controlled all the doors, and having kept the manas in the 
heart, and having placed the life-breath in his head, (and being) established 
in yogic concentration, pronouncing “Om,” (meaning) the one-9yllabled 
Brahman, keeping on remembering me, he who (thus) dies, giving up the 
body, goes to the supreme goal. 

VIII 14. Who remembers me constantly, always having his conscious at¬ 
tention (chetas) upon no other—for that constantly united yogi I am easy 
to reach. 

VIII 15-16. Having come to me, the Mahatmas do not again obtain birth, 
which is the non-eternal place of pain, having gone to the supreme attainment. 
(All) the worlds (lokas), (even) up to the abode of Brahma, are (worlds 
of) returning (to birth), but (for one) having come to me there is no 
birth again. 

VIII 17-19, Those people who know the day of Brahma, extending for a 
thousand ages (and) the night (also) having its end after a thousand ages— 
they are (indeed) knowers of day and night. From the unmanifest all the 
manifest come forth into being at the arrival of the day; at the coming of 
night they dissolve in that which is called the unmanifest. That collection 
of beings coming into being repeatedly, goes into latency at the coming of 
night (and) involuntarily comes forth (again) at arrival of day. 

VIII 20-22. But beyond that unmanifest state of being is another unmani¬ 
fest which is everlasting—that which in the perishing of all beings does not 
perish. It is called the indestructible (akshara) unmanifest. They call that 
the supreme goal, having reached which they do not return. That is my 
supreme home. That purusha beyond is indeed obtained by devotion, with¬ 
out any other (object)—that which all beings are standing inside, (and) by 
which all this (universe) is spread out. 

VIII 23-25. In which time the yogis who depart (from the body) go to the 
unreturning (path) and the returning (path)—that time I will tell you. Fire 
light, daytime, the bright (fortnight of the moon), the six months of the 
northern path (of the sun)—having departed (from the body) in this (time) 
the people who know Brahman go to Brahman. Smoke, night-time and the 
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dark (fortnight of the moon), the six months of the southern path (of the 
sun)—in this the yogi, having obtained the light of the moon, returns. 

VIII 26-27. These two paths, light and dark, of the world (jagat) are con¬ 
sidered as perpetual. By one one goes to the non-return; by the other one 
returns again. Knowing these two paths, no yogi is confused. Therefore at 
all times be united to yoga. 

VIII 28. And what fruit of goodness (punya) is assigned to (the study of) 
the Vedas, to the sacrifices, to the austerities and to the gifts—the yogi 
having known all this goes beyond it, and he attains the primal state beyond. 

*7<4e Six. Q*eat 

The first Knowledge is Brahman, period this appears as two-fold, like 
the one underlying Being in which the two sides of a coin, so we then 
everything exists. In the mayavic have three 


BRAHMAN 


The 

Oversoul 


The three pieces of knowledge 
shown in our diagram and mentioned 
in verse VIII 3 are the same as those 
ascribed in the last Chapter to the 
people who achieve complete good¬ 
ness while living in the world of ac¬ 
tion. Those people have also come to 
know all the levels of action which 
we studied in earlier Chapters. See¬ 
ing all actions as objective to them, 
these people become aware of the 
Oversoul in consciousness. 

Th'ose who do not rise to this point 
but nevertheless discover that what 


The Principle 
of Action 


Shri Krishna calls “I” is present in 
the essential principles governing the 
objective and subjective sides of all 
manifestation—they can realize the 
Oversoul at the time of death, under 
the condition prescribed in verse 
VIII 5. It will be remembered that 
all beings were produced along with 
the principle of sacrifice (verse III 
10); the Oversoul has been seen to be 
present in this principle or law also. 
These principles may be represented 
by a triangle; 
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Adhyatma, the Oversoul 



Looking at these “Knowledges” 
with the aid of the Teacher’s expla¬ 
nations in verses VIII 3-5, we see 
that the Oversoul or supreme self is 
the absolute selfexistent being, de¬ 
pending on nothing else, that the sub¬ 
jective side of this primal being con¬ 
sists of the real men (purashas) and 
the objective side consists of the 
eight-fold Nature described in our 
last chapter. 


One more principle is still to come, 
and is understood when Shri Krishna 
says, in verse VIII 4, that the Knowl¬ 
edge here intended is the knowledge 
that he is present in all those inter¬ 
actions or relationships called sacri¬ 
fice. The three have now become 
four, as may be shown in another 
triangle, in which the adhyatma has 
a double appearance, as unity and as 
sacrifice :- 


Unity 



Yajna 

(Sacrifice) 


The unity of all these is Brahman, 
in whom unity and variety are to¬ 
gether in a unity which is no number. 

When the pure subject, the real 
man, the purusha, makes his erron¬ 


eous self-identification with the three 
positive principles of the objective 
manifestation, we get the unliberated 
man, who thinks of and shows him¬ 
self as: 


Ahankara (instead of purusha, the divine spark), 

Buddhi, and 

Manas. 
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From man as, in which he is com¬ 
monly very much immersed, he has 
to climb up, as it were, until he puri¬ 
fies the ahankara, and so reaches 
his atma, or spark, which in the 
sankhya, (which will not go further 
than this) is called purusha. The 
next task is then for the spark to real¬ 
ize its own flameness, and through 
that the Oversoul (supreme atma) 
and Brahman. 

This explains mentally the six 
kinds of Knowledge to be attained. 

•74c Waif, % 

With verse VIII 6 Shri Krishna 
begins to explain the way to the 
achievements of knowledge which 
we have just now studied. A very 
significant statement about fighting 
is given in verse VIII 7. The Teacher 
says, “At all times fight.” Here is 
some support for the opinion of 
Mahatma Gandhi and others who 
have the same view, which is that 
when Shri Krishna says, “Fight”, he 
does not necessarily mean that any¬ 
one should enter upon a battle a- 
gainst other human beings. It has 
more the aspect of “Strive” or “Try” 
or “Fight the bhogas and aishwary- 
as.” 

At the end of the same verse it 
is said that the aspirant will arrive, 
without any doubt. There is no pos¬ 
sibility of failure. This reminds us 
of the information about buddhi- 
yoga in verse II 40, where it is 
taught that in the use of the buddhi 
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The mentalizing is not the Knowl¬ 
edge. 

The Vedanta Philosophy then holds 
that Brahman is the absolutely un¬ 
divided unity of Being, Conscious¬ 
ness and Joy, the ultimate sources, 
respectively, of object, subject, and 
relationship; the ultimate “clay”, as 
it were, of which these three are 
made. 

In unity, Being is Consciousness 
and Joy, Consciousness is Being and 
Joy, and Joy is Consciousness and 
Being. 

*7/te KnauxUdcja 

no effort can be lost, and in that way 
of life there is safety amid dangers. 

Before leaving verse VIII 8 let us 
take a glance at a new expression, 
“the yoga of practice” (abhyasa- 
yoga). This is the first thing to do, 
as Pantanjali says in his aphorisms. 
Every step on the path of yoga prac¬ 
tice can be called a yoga. The em¬ 
phasis here is on the idea that the 
aspirant must make up his mind to 
persevere, for he should know at the 
outset that nothing but his own will 
can advance him one inch on this 
path at any stage. Coupled with this 
is the yoga of uncoloredness (vair- 
agya-yoga). The practice here is to 
be on the watch that your feelings 
about things and persons are not 
colored by circumstances, and to 
cultivate the wisdom which produces 
the “sameness” (samatwa) which we 
have already studied, though same¬ 
ness as a formula has no merit. 
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In verses VIII 24 and 25, two smoke, night, the dark fortnight of 

after-death paths are mentioned— the moon and the six months of the 

that of no return and that of return, southward-going sun. 

The first is symbolized by fire, light, j lhink the following notes will 
daytime, the bright fortnight of the help the student to understand what 

moon, and the six months of the happens. First let us look at the three 

northward-going sun; the other by levels of our consciousness: 

The Very Self.Beyond 

The Higher Self.Mind (will, love and thought) 

The Lower Self.Body, emotions and collection of Knowledge. 


The Lower Self is a misnomer, of 
course. There is no such entity, but 
when the Higher Self becomes im¬ 
mersed in bodily and emotional sen¬ 
sations and forgets itself it is called 
the Lower Self. It has also been called 
“*the man of forgetfulness.” 

The Higher Self is the man as he 
now is when using the faculties of 
his mind. This covers a wide range 
of human beings, as the process of 
mind-maturing is going on, and in¬ 
deed constitutes the human stage of 
evolution. Even here the term Self 
is something of a misnomer, for when 
we accept the “lower self” as belong¬ 
ing to the five elements of the eight¬ 
fold manifestation taught in our pre¬ 
vious Chapter, we have to accept 
also the information that the “higher 
self” is still within the eight, being 
composed of manas, buddhi and 
ahankara, or thought, love and the 
will, as already explained. 

Our Self really belongs beyond 
that manifestation, so this mind or 
“higher self” is not the real Self. It 
is, however, man’s task or job. It is 
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the factory or field in which he has 
to spend his time and do his work. 
But even so, he is advised not to be¬ 
come immersed in it so as to forget 
that he is not of it. His Self or con¬ 
sciousness—even the consciousness 
of “I”—which the mind cannot man¬ 
ufacture—is always above. It is only 
in popular usage, and with mental 
reservations, that we can use the 
terms lower self and higher self. 

We come now to an important 
point of understanding about the 
symbolic terms used in the two vers¬ 
es under consideration. In all the 
eight-fold field the Self co-operates 
with other powers. The very bones 
of his body are “earth,” and the 
bodyfluids are “water,” and diges¬ 
tion and breathing are “fire.” So 
also the mental powers involve co¬ 
operation with what we must call 
“powers,” which are called devas in 
India. It is not, of course, that these 
are entities, but just forces of Na¬ 
ture, as distinguished from the other 
five which are material being. 
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Fire is considered in India to be 
such a “deva.” Man also is a deva in 
this sense, having a share of his own 
of the Original Power at each “level.” 
He is also called a deva with refer¬ 
ence to the Beyond, for everything 
above the line is deva in this sense. 
Fire symbolizes the manas deva- 
power, light the buddhic, day that of 
the will. In the reverse, smoke and 
night can be taken to refer to the at¬ 
tractions which excite interest in emo¬ 
tional and physical sensations. 

The paths then are upward and 
downward. The movement of the man 
—the Higher Self—is upward or 
downward, according to the contents 
and habits of the mind. This is es¬ 
pecially the case after death, when 
the emotional and physical pulls 
cease and the man is left to deal with 
the contents of his own mind without 
outside interruption. Then, in the 
final result, he will find himself go¬ 
ing up to the Beyond, and not return¬ 
ing, or else feeling the pull of the 
Lower, the desire for emotional and 
physical sensations, and following 


the path of returning. In the latter 
case he enters the “moonlight” 
again, instead of taking what may be 
called the path of the sun. In this 
symbolism we must, of course, allow 
for two “suns”—the real one being 
the Beyond, and the path towards it 
being the sunshine of the mind-pow¬ 
ers rather than of the sun itself; still 
that is of the “bright” period or in 
the “northern” way, whereas the 
backward turning is of the “dark” 
period, and the “moonshine” of the 
“southern” way. 

It is the goodness (punya), some¬ 
times called merit, which is concerned 
with the maturing of the mind-pow¬ 
ers. Only those who have the good¬ 
ness go upwards. And only those who 
have honest thought, genuine love 
and devotion have the goodness— 
which will show itself in good ac¬ 
tions. 

In this, love and thought are, as 
it were, twins. Emerson had the idea 
when he wrote his poem entitled 
“Love and Thought — 


Two well-assorted travellers use 
The highway, Eros and the Muse. 
From the twins is nothing hidden, 

To the pair is naught forbidden; 
Hand in hand the comrades go 
Every nook of nature through: 

Each for other they were born, 

Each can other best adorn; 

They know one only mortal grief 
Past all balsam or relief. 

When, by false companions crossed. 
The pilgrims have each other lost. 


As a help to students who are in¬ 
terested in the Three and the Seven, 


the following diagram may be stu¬ 
died:— 
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Love: concern! 
the subjective 


Thought: concerning 
^ the objective 


The subjective side of things (con¬ 
cerning the mind) is triple; so also 
the objective side (sattwa, rajas and 
tamas) with which thought deals. 
Both are servants, or rather outposts 
of the will to live, which contains 


the will to fulfillment. Thus there are 
seven, as well as three. The mind- 
powers are Fires; the others are oc¬ 
clusions (though valuable, as we 
have seen in earlier Chapters), 
Smoke and Night. 


I hide in the solar glory , 

I am dumb in the pealing song , 

I rest on the pitch of the torrent , 
In slumber I am strong. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XIX 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Third Meditation: On 

*7<4e ^beefLedi Mifdie/uf. 


Translation Of Verses IX 1-15 

IX 1-2. To unscornful you, indeed, I will (now) declare the utmost oc¬ 
cultism, knowledge along with experience, having known which you will 
be freed from unloveliness. This is the chief of sciences, the chief of occult¬ 
isms, the utmost purifier, directly experienced, dharmic. very pleasing to 
do, unchanging. 

IX 3. Men not possessed of faith in this dharma, not having reached me, 
return in the cyclic path of death. 

IX 4-5. All this world (jagat) is spread out by me, by means of (my) un¬ 
manifested form. All the beings are standing in me, and I in them am not 
stationed. And yet—see my governing yoga—they are not standing in me 
(but) my atma is the supporter of the beings, the cause of existence of the 
beings, without standing in the beings. 

IX 6. Just as the vast air which goes everywhere is always standing in the 
ether (akasha), in such manner you must know, all the beings are standing 
in me. 

IX 7-10. All the beings at the fading away of an age go into my own nature 
(prakriti), and again I emanate them at the beginning of the (following) 
age. Having firmly established my own nature (prakriti), I emanate again 
and again this entire collection of beings, which is without power (in this 
matter), from the power of (my) nature (prakriti). And these actions do 
not bind me, seated like a neutral, unattached among these actions. With 
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me a9 overseer, (my) nature (prakriti) brings forth the moving and un¬ 
moving (beings and things). By this means, the world (jagat) revolves. 

IX 11-12. The confused (people) scorn me when I have taken to human 
form, not knowing my existence Beyond, (as) the great master of beings— 
the unattentive, having vain hopes, vain activities, and vain knowledge, 
having resorted to only the fiendish and demonic (lower) nature (prakriti), 
which is delusive. 

IX 13-15. But the mahatmas, having resorted to the divine Nature, (daivi 
prakriti), having known the unchanging which is the beginning of beings, 
serve me with their minds on no other. Always telling about me, and striving 
with firm resolution, and saluting me, constantly united, they attend upon 
me with devotion. Also others, sacrificing with the sacrifice of knowledge, 
attend upon me, whose Presence is universal, in many ways, through (my) 
unity (and) through (my) variousness. 


Afatu^edi /Ind lAnmcutifait Po-ut&i 


The reference to unscornfulness in 
verse IX 1 (as also in two other plac¬ 
es in the Gita) is not to be taken 
casually. Indeed, there is probably 
not one word that is without impor¬ 
tance and appropriateness anywhere 
in the Gita. Here this word is a 
warning to the student that some¬ 
thing rather deep is going to be 
stated, and so the pupil should avoid 
any rejection of it because it may 
not at first sight seem to fit in with 
principles and phenomena already 
familiar to him. The disciple has not 
to be hasty in judgment. 

In verses IX 4 to 12, much eluci¬ 
dation can be obtained from our 
Chapter XVIII, where two natures 
(prakritis), called the lower and the 
higher are discussed. The higher, it 
was explained, is unmanifest, is not 
objective or “spread out.” Therein 
reside our true selves, the atma of 
each and all, beyond our manifesta¬ 


tions in the eight-fold lower nature 
(prakriti). Yet each level has its own 
kind of action, which appears in the 
level below not as action of the kind 
belonging to that below, but rather as 
an influence and therefore something 
beyond it, something occult to the 
eyes of the below, but visible—di¬ 
rectly seen—by the mystic eye. It 
involves direction from above with¬ 
out the descent of the above. The de¬ 
scent (avatara) remains a mystical 
influence, not a material transsub¬ 
stantiation. As mentioned in our 
Chapter XVII, “when a human mind 
uses a human body the body does 
not take on the nature of the mind,” 
and “when a man drives a car the 
car does not take on the nature of 
the man.” 

The higher nature (prakriti) is 
Shri Krishna’s nature (prakriti), the 
lower is ours. Our atma, our very 
self, in a sense belongs to him, as 
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the supreme self, or Oversoul, the 
adhyatama. It has its share in him, 
or of him. 

It will now be seen why we have 
preferred to translate “bhaj” as “to 
serve” instead of “to worship.” Ser¬ 
vice is the primary meaning of the 
word, and it is appropriate here be¬ 
cause in the Gita devotion always 
implies both knowledge of the divine 
and service to it. It is very realistic. 
Worship is thus not mere emotion 
or sentiment, something quite apart 


from the service to the divine influ¬ 
ence. 

Although the “Higher Self” of the 
human being in within the sphere 
of the eight-fold lower nature (prak- 
riti), it is in that portion of it which 
by devotion (expressed in will, love 
and thought and so in the field of 
material action) to the behests of 
the Beyond (para), can enable the 
real man or true self to fulfill his 
destiny. 


Translation Of Verses IX 16-21 


IX 16-19. I am the sacrificial offering; I am the sacrificial rite; I am the 
ancestor-offering; I am the herb-offering; I am the chant; I am the melted 
butter (which is put in the fire); I am the fire; I am the burnt-offering. I 
am the father of this world (jagat), (and) the mother, the supporter, the 
grandfather, the purifier to be known, the syllable “Om”, the Rig, Sama and 
Yajur (Vedas), the goal, the sustainer, the lord, the witness, the home, the 
refuge, the friend, the origin, the latency (pralaya), the site, the treasury, 
the seed, unchanging. I give heat and I withhold and send forth the rain, 
also I am immortality and death, and being and non-being. 

IX 20-21. Those who know the three (Vedas), who drink the sacrificial 
beverage, who are purified from sin, having sacrificed with sacrifices, pray 
to me for the heavenly goal. They having reached the merit-world of the king 
of the gods enjoy in heaven the divine enjoyments of the devas. They (then) 
having enjoyed that spacious heaven-world enter (again) (this) world of 
death when their merit is exhausted. Thus following the way (dharma) of 
the three (Vedas), they, who desire (the objects of) desire obtain the (states 
of) gone and come. 


'Unity And Vaniety 


All these statements of the ways 
in which the all-presence may be 
considered are illustrations of the 
principle of unity and variousness 
mentioned in verse IX 15. The uni- 
ty-and-variety is the only basic unity, 


and this can be grasped by under¬ 
standing that unity is no number. 
Every number shows unity, but no 
number exclusively possesses it. It 
has no more affinity with the number 
1 than it has with, let us say, the 
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number 5. Five is something more 
than five ones; it is one five and as 
such indivisible. It is easy to be de¬ 
ceived by number 1, but it has no 
privileges, and is in fact a 2 from 
the standpoint of a half. Each num¬ 
ber has an inherent coherence of its 
own, which is unity. 

An idea is a unit, but it contains 
variety. As remarked before, the hu¬ 
man body shows the power of in¬ 


herent coherence, which is unity 
containing variety. The unity that 
the aspirants seek is not a point or 
a bald globe, but is the nature and 
power of unity itself. The persons 
mentioned in verses IX 20 and 21 
are not seeking unity, but a series of 
separated enjoyments. The simile of 
the statues in the block of marble 
can help us again here, as well as 
the doctrine of unity and harmony. 


Translation Of Verses IX 22-34 


IX 22-25. Those people who worship me, not thinking of any other—to 
them constantly united I bring surety of success. Also devotees of other de- 
vatas who sacrifice endowed with faith—they also sacrifice even to me, 
though not according to the old rule, for I am the enjoyer and the lord of 
all sacrifices. But they do not know me truly, and so they fall. Those vowed 
to the devas go to the dev as; those vowed to the ancestors go to the ancestors; 
those whose sacrifice is to (various) beings go to the beings; also my sacri- 
ficers come to me. 


IX 26-28. He who offers to me with devotion a leaf, a flower, a fruit (or) 
water—that, offered with devotion by the striving self, I absorb. Whatever 
you eat, whatever you offer, whatever you give, whatever austerity (tapas) 
you do, do that as offering to me. Thus you will be freed from the bonds of 
action with their lovely and unlovely fruits. Yourself being united to the yoga 
of the renunciation (sannyasa), freed, you shall come to me. 

IX 29-31. I am the same towards all beings. There is none repugnant to me, 
nor favorite, but those who serve me with devotion—they are in me, and in 
them also I am. Even if one of very bad conduct serves me, not serving an¬ 
other, he should be considered good, since he is well-determined. Quickly he 
becomes a dharmic self (and) goes to the eternal peace. Let it be proclaimed 
that my devotee never perishes. 

IX 32-34. Also, whoever they may be who have resorted to me—those whose 
birth was in sin, or women, or merchants, or manual workers—also go to 
the goal Beyond. How much more so the meritorious Brahmans and the de¬ 
voted inspired kings. Having arrived in this transient and unhappy world, 
serve me. Be me-minded, devotee of me, sacrificer to me. Do reverence to me. 
To me you shall come, with the self thus united, with me as (your) abode 
Beyond. 
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Sainti And SinneM 


In verses IX 26 to 28 we have one 
of the most beautiful and most often 
quoted portions of the Gita. The of¬ 
fering of simple things, such as a 
leaf or a flower, is sufficient token 
of the heart of the aspirant, and there 
is no call for dramatic or spectacular 
demonstrations. And this is to be 
understood as applying to all occa¬ 
sions, of which examples are work¬ 
ing, eating, sacrificing, making gifts 
and practicing austerity, not merely 
to formal offerings. Thus the aware¬ 
ness of the very self increases, as the 
“acceptance” by the atma implies 
a response—or rather the two arc 
one. 

Then comes verse IX 30 with its 
statement that even the sinner has 
great opportunity. It takes some 
character to sin greatly, so a quick 
attainment is to be expected in this 
case, where the new resolution is 
firm. One thinks of the old proverb, 
“The greater the sinner the greater 
the saint,” and reflects that great 
people have great faults, but they 


disappear suddenly, while little peo¬ 
ple have little faults, but they seem 
to go on for ever. Certainly most of 
the conspicuous sinning in the world 
has been due to characters strong in 
some quality or qualities and serious¬ 
ly deficient in others, so that if their 
deficiency could be filled up their 
strength would be a great asset. 

Verse IX 32 sometimes disturbs 
the mind of the modern reader with 
its peculiar undemocratic reference 
to women, merchants, manual labor¬ 
ers and others—the statement that 
these also go to the goal Beyond. 
The special reference to these is, how¬ 
ever, soon seen to be a refutation of 
the popular doubts as to whether 
these persons were qualified for 
spiritual attainment. All are. It would 
have been unwise to leave this un¬ 
said. 

The concluding message to all 
rings out: Whoever you may be, and 
whatever you may be, take now the 
means to the supreme goal, and it 
is promised that you shall arrive. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Sama: first a long. 
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He is the axis of the star; 

He is the sparkle of the spar; 

He is the heart oj every creature; 

He is the meaning oj each feature; 

And his mind is the sky. 

Than all it holds more deep, more high. 
R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XX 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Fourth Meditation: On 

*7<4e jbiaine Ql&Uei 


Translation Of Verses X 1-11 

The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

X 1. Again listen to my supreme statement which to you, being beloved, I 
will declare, desiring your benefit 

X 2-3. The hosts of the gods do not know my origin, nor do the great seers, 
for I am the beginning of the devas and the great seers everywhere. He who 
knows me, the unborn, the beginningless, the great lord (ishwara) of the 
world (loka), he, unconfused among mortals, is freed from all sins. 

X 4-5. Wiseness, knowledge, unconfusion, non-offencetaking, truthfulness, 
self-control, calmness, happiness, sorrow, presence, absence, fear, and also 
courage, harmlessness, equanimity, contentment, austerity, generosity, fame, 
disgrace—(such) various different forms of existence of beings arise only 
from me. 

X 6-7. The seven great seers, and the four ancient manus from whom came 
these descendants in the world, were born as mental forms of mine. He who 
truly knows this wealth (vibhuti) and yoga (power) of mine—he is united 
by unshaking yoga; of this there is no doubt. 

X 8-11. The wise, being endowed with that (condition of) existence, serve 
me, having understood that I am the source of all (and) from me all evolves. 
With their thought on me, with their life devoted to me, making each other 
wise, and conversing about me constantly, they are content and rejoiceful. 
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To these who are always united (and) serving I give along with love that 
buddhi-yoga by which they come to me. On account of sympathy for them, 
I, standing in the form of atma, destroy (their) darkness born of ignorance, 
with the lighted lamp of knowledge. 

Ji.e4Ao*t 01 *1Ue QLo'UeA. 


In these verses Shri Krishna in¬ 
troduces us to the idea that all the 
beings of every grade, in this entire 
world or habitat, are manifestations, 
or states, or conditions (bhavas) of 
the one unlimited divine being, and 
are nevertheless still themselves. The 
wealth of this prodigious collection 
of forms of existence is all his wealth, 
and expresses his power. As this pro¬ 
duction of glories comes into being 
from within each one of them—not 
made from outside as a potter shapes 
a pot with his hands—all these glories 
are beings and at the same time ex¬ 
pressions of his being, for there is 
no clash between these two realities. 

In this work of manifestation Shri 
Krishna is in the position of that im¬ 
aginary sculptor who analyses all 
the statuettes out of the “ block of 
marble.” All these beings are creat¬ 
ors of their own forms by the power 


delegated to them, as it were, but 
in fact as being outposts of the lord 
of beings. Then they become ob¬ 
jects of attention to one another; 
and thus there comes about that vast 
interrelation of various beings in ob¬ 
jective , active communion with one 
another which we call the world as 
“loka” or habitat of beings. To those 
among these who are wise enough 
to seek to know the life within all 
these glories, rather than the mere 
outside form, the divine grace comes 
as the gift of the buddhi-yoga, which 
arises as an intuition. 

The seven great seers and the an¬ 
cient four manus, mentioned in verse 
X 6, refer to legendary figures in 
Indian history who were concerned 
in bringing knowledge of spiritual 
truth and helping to establish partic¬ 
ular ideals in the different stages and 
races of mankind. 


Translation Of The Gita, Verses X 19-20 

At this point, in seven verses, X requests more teaching about the 
12 to 18, Arjuna expresses his ad- glory of the divine life, and how to 
miration and trust and delight, and know it. 

The Illustrious Bhagavan then said: 

X 19. Good! I will tell you the divine glories of atma—the principal ones 
(only), for there is no end to my extent. 

X 20. I am the atma, standing in the center of every being. I am the begin¬ 
ning, and the middle, and also the end of beings. 
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Medi ta tion WMt 9maaei 


At this point, in verses 20 to 38, 
Shri Krishna recites a group of ex¬ 
cellences, taken from every part of 
Nature, visible and invisible, from 
the mythological stories of the past, 
and from the Epics which tell the 
deeds of the ancient heroes of India. 
These taken together form a com¬ 
posite picture such as the Hindus de¬ 
light in for purposes of meditation. 

It is not often that Western people 
understand the traditional use of im¬ 
ages and pictures for purposes of 
meditation. They may come across, 
let us say, a statue or picture of Shri 
Krishna with four arms, each hold¬ 
ing a symbolical object, or perhaps 
one of those very well known statu¬ 
ettes of the dancing Shiva, in which 
there are eight arms and also many 
other accessory details, such as the 
posture of dancing, a cresent moon 
as an ornament in the long coiled-up 
hair and a stream of water coming 
out of that, and the whole figure 
dancing upon a small recumbent fig¬ 
ure of a man. And then very often 
they will at once dismiss the image 
as grotesque and call the use of it 
superstition, when the fact of the 
matter is that the image or picture 
or statuette is nothing but a collec¬ 
tion of symbols or pictures for de¬ 
votional meditation. 

It is considered that for most peo¬ 
ple a picture or image, or a word or 
sentence, is helpful for the focusing 
of attention in the course of a medi¬ 
tation. The purpose of meditation on 
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any such object is to fulfill all the 
possiblities of the mind with respect 
to that object. So the devotee will 
take one by one the various symbols, 
and do all his feeling and thinking 
about them, until at last he has one 
consolidated picture in his mind con¬ 
taining all the ideal perfections of 
the object of his meditation, which 
composite he could not have in the 
beginning, when his mind contained 
only some scattered thoughts on the 
subject. 

This meditation is therefore a pro¬ 
cess of mental co-ordination and in¬ 
tegration in which feeling as well 
as thought must be included. It is 
considered then that when the mind 
has reached the end of what we may 
call its fountain of thoughts—or per¬ 
haps we should say the completion of 
it rather than the end—it will re¬ 
main poised in a condition of ex¬ 
pectancy, without itself actually 
thinking for it has already done all 
the thinking it can on the subject. 
Then, in that contemplative condi¬ 
tion, which is called samadhi or 
agreement, inspiration, intuition, or 
illumination will become possible— 
perhaps one should say not only 
possible, but inevitable. 

What such new understanding will 
be in each case no one can say in ad¬ 
vance. It is in fact a required con¬ 
dition of good meditation that one 
should expect something which one 
does not know about in advance. At 
least this much is certain, that the 
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whole mind and feelings have by more expansive than those which 

this practice been coordinated in are commonly in use, and so he 

such a manner and in such a degree speaks of the divine being as repre- 

that they will constitute a more ef- sented by the best things in each of 

ficient instrument than before for all the classes which are mentioned. For 

the purposes of life, from the lowest example if it is trees, the Teacher 

to the highest. It will be understood mentions the tree most admired, 

from this that the devotee is not ex- which is the sacred fig tree; if it is 

pecting to see a god resembling the great authors of the past, he men- 

image—except perhaps in the case tions the very famous inspired poet 

of a comparatively few very ignor- and seer Vyasa, who is traditionally 

ant persons—but is following a long- credited with having composed or 

known path, a very well-known sys- rather received in the height of his 

tern of practical psychology. meditations the verses and sentences 

In the verses which we are about wd teachings of the Vedas and of 

to notice Shri Krishna is trying to the long epic story of which the 

give his pupil Arjuna a picture far Bhagavad Gita forms a small part. 

*7/te Matuf. Qlotuel 

There would be no purpose in giv- says that of these he—that is, the 

ing here a translation of the verses Divine Being—is the one named 

(X 21 to 38) in which Shri Krishna Vishnu, that part of divinity which 

lists many glorious things and per- fills all beings with life. He then 

sons, for he only gives their names, goes on to mention the patriarch 

which are well-known to all Hindus Marichi as the leader of the powers 

but would be tedious or tantalising to residing in the wind and storm, then 

the Western reader, unless I added a the moon as the brightest of all the 

description of each one, and some starry hosts, and the sun among 

history of most of them—an under- radiant things. Then comes Vasava, 

taking which would swell this book also called Indra, king of the devas, 

to an inconveniently large size, and and Shankara, also called Shiva, god 

would not be pleasing to many who of destruction and purification—for 

have limited time, and have only the the destruction is understood as clear- 

desire of obtaining Shri Krishna’s ing the ground for a new and better 

teaching. So 1 will make only a attainment, so that this deity is at 

quick review, and leave it at that. last considered the most auspicious. 

First the Teacher mentions the Of the instruments of material knowl- 

Adityas. These are the seven or edge in man, Shri Krishna refers to 

twelve supreme deities of the classi- the mind as representing himself; 

cal Hindu pantheon. Shri Krishna and in all beings the consciousness. 
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Shri Krishna then turns to the 
various unseen spirits of a more or¬ 
dinary kind—those called yakshas, 
who are generally regarded as in¬ 
offensive semi-divine ghosts, and 
those called rakshasas, who are usual¬ 
ly looked upon as fiendish beings, 
and of this group the Teacher picks 
out Kubera, who is pictured as the 
god and guardian of riches and trea¬ 
sures hidden in the earth. Varuna, 
of the sea-beings, the Neptune of the 
Hindus, also comes in the list 

Of powers at the service of man 
we then have Agni, the fire, usually 
thought of as on the household 
hearths or on the sacrificial altars, 
and then is brought in the figure of 
Brihaspati—the Jupiter of the West 
—the household priest of Indra, the 
king of the gods, and similarly 
Skanda, who is, in the traditional 
stories, the general of all the armies 
of the gods in their perennial fight 
against the demons. 

Coming nearer and nearer to the 
ordinary activities of men, we find 
mention first of the great religious 
teachings, the Vedas, divided origi¬ 
nally into three groups, and it is 
stated that the Sama Veda is the one 
to be thought of here. That is the 
Veda which contains a very great 
number of chants and hymns. Men¬ 
tioned also are the great Rishis or 
seers who have brought these in¬ 
spirations into the literature of the 
race. Generally these Maha-rishis are 
listed as seven, not always the same. 
Of these Shri Krishna picks out the 
sage Bhrigu as the best representa¬ 
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tive for his list of the divine glories. 
The tradition about Bhrigu is that 
he was the very ancient patriarchal 
seer who went to interview Shiva and 
Brahma but was not well received, 
and then went to Vishnu and awak¬ 
ened him very rudely and roughly, 
only to find himself treated most 
courteously and kindly, whereby he 
declared that Vishnu was the only 
deity properly entitled to receive the 
worship of gods and men. Among the 
great thinkers, it is the son of Bhrigu, 
Ushana, also named Shukra, who is 
mentioned in the list 

Besides these human rishis or 
seers Shri Krishna also mentions 
what are called the divine or deva 
rishis who have brought various 
mantras and potent sayings to man, 
and of these Narada is the one men¬ 
tioned. Narada is a curious figure in 
the mythology of the old Hindu 
stories. Sometimes he is depicted as 
going round stirring up trouble, or 
rather tempting people so that in the 
end they can find their own strength, 
which is what living is for. Then is 
mentioned the class of Gandharvas, 
who are guardians of the heavenly 
beverage, which is a sort of intoxi¬ 
cant, bringing the heavenly joy—a 
very thin veil of mystical symbolism 
for the taste of pure life, which is 
declared to be an absolute joy. These 
beings are rather appropriately call¬ 
ed the celestial musicians and of them 
one named Chitraratha is mentioned 
as the chief. Near to these are men¬ 
tioned the human siddhas or saints, 
famous people of the past who at- 
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tain a very high degree of dharma 
from their birth. Among these is 
mentioned the well-known Kapila, 
who is considered to have had a 
great deal to do with the framing 
of the Sankhya philosophy. 

We come now to a group of beings 
in which the Hindu mind of old 
greatly delighted. Those who have 
read any of the old books describing 
heaven will remember the heavenly 
elephants and horses which are so 
prominent in the picture. Here Shri 
Krishna names the patriarch of 
horses, so to speak, named Uccaish* 
shravas, and the patriarch of ele¬ 
phants named Airavata. Then comes 
the heavenly cow named Kamadhuk, 
belonging to the sage Vasistha, which 
could yield all the objects of desire. 
Serpents too are mentioned, and of 
these one named Vasuki is proclaim¬ 
ed the best. There is a story, showing 
the co-operation of all creatures in 
what we should call the work of evo¬ 
lution, in which there was a moun¬ 
tain standing in the middle of a pri¬ 
meval ocean of milk, and in these 
circumstances Vasuki acted as a rope, 
the center of his long form being 
wound around the mountain, the 
tail being pulled by the demons and 
the head being pulled by the bright 
gods alternately, so that in the turn¬ 
ing of the mountain, thus churning 
the ocean, one thing after another 
of all the good things was brought 
forth. Another class of serpents, 
called nagas, is also mentioned. These 
are usually represented as having 
snake bodies and human heads and 
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are symbols of wisdom, or rather the 
wise beings who have left the planes 
of human development and gone to 
live in the celestial regions with the 
high gods. Of these one named Anan- 
ta is especially selected. He is usually 
depicted as coiled round in such a 
manner as to form a couch for the 
great god Vishnu—the second mem¬ 
ber of the highest trinity—and is 
then spoken of as “eternity.” The 
meaning of the name Ananta is “End¬ 
less” which means endless at both 
ends, of course, and so it represents 
an aeon, in which a process of mani¬ 
festation takes place which is gov¬ 
erned by one single mood or idea 
which never changes throughout the 
aeon. This is the conception some¬ 
times called duration as distinguished 
from time. Kala, time, also comes in 
among the reckoners, or perhaps 
rather the principles of measurement, 
and it is also extolled as the greatest 
of everlasting things. 

Of wild animals, Shri Krishna now 
mentions the lord of animals, the 
lion, and of birds, the eagle, in the 
form of Vainateya or Garuda, a bird 
which, in the stories, also becomes 
the vehicle for Vishnu. The fishes 
are not ignored. Of them, Makara 
here is mentioned, which some writers 
think to be the dolphin, others the 
shark, and still others the whale. 
And among men, it is the king who 
is chosen, and of his means of rule, 
the sceptre, the stick. 

The ancestors of mankind also are 
mentioned, and the chief of these is 
taken as the example, having the 
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name of Aryaman. There is also one 
of the progenitors singled out, named 
Kandarpa, who is usually represent¬ 
ed as the god of love. Yama, the god 
of death is also mentioned as the 
greatest of controllers. Death conies 
in also separately from the god of 
death, and is the taker-away of every¬ 
thing. Next to that is mentioned pro¬ 
ductiveness. providing for everything 
that is going to be. Among the deities 
maintaining the universe the selec¬ 
tion is Visvatomukha,—literally “he 
who has his face everywhere.” Here 
too, is mentioned Prahlada, as the 
virtuous demon whose devotion was 
so great that it called forth a special 
appearance of Vishnu in what is 
called the man-lion avatara or de¬ 
scent. 

Turning to another department of 
Nature, the Himalaya is selected as 
the best of the firm things. Mount 
Meru as the highest peak, the spring¬ 
time as the best of the seasons, the 
wind as the greatest of purifiers, 
the Ganges as the greatest of rivers, 
the ocean as the greatest of lakes, 
and we must add the greatest of 
months, named Margashirsha, which 
comes partly in November and partly 
in December, when the climate is 
not too hot and not too cold. 

The various achievements of man 
and the powers behind those achieve 
ments are not neglected. Among vie 
torious virtues resoluteness is chosen 
and of the good people the orderli 
ness called sattwa. For the seekers of 
victory the greatest means is given as 
“policy,” as preferable to force, but 
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weapons are not ignored, of which 
one called the “thunderbolt,” having 
the form of a flying disc, is account¬ 
ed the chief. Among the people of 
knowledge it is knowledge itself which 
is to be meditated upon. Among 
sacrificial practices it is the quiet 
or muttered repetition of verses that 
is mentioned. Among sciences it is 
the knowledge of the highest self that 
is extolled. Among the letters of the 
alphabet, it is the letter A, which 
contains potentially all the other let¬ 
ters; among syllables it is the one- 
syllabled word “Om.” Among com¬ 
pound words it is that in which the 
components are equal and connected 
by the idea of “and” which is select¬ 
ed because, it is sometimes thought, 
of the absence of subservience of one 
part to another, such as occurs in 
the case of adjectival and adverbial 
compounds. Among hymns and 
chants it is those in metrical form 
which are chosen, and among the 
metrical forms it is the famous Gaya- 
tri, which is placed on top because, 
many say, it relates to human eman¬ 
cipation. This mantra, or effective 
recitation, which comes from the Rig 

Veda (III 62, 10), is held most 
sacred, and is repeated in morning 
and evening devotions by the Brah¬ 
mans, and many other persons who 
sincerely feel that this represents 
their greatest aspiration. 

Of persons in the Epics, the vir¬ 
tuous and noble king Rama is men¬ 
tioned, whose achievements were de¬ 
picted in the great epic poem, the 
Ramayana, and Shri Krishna himself. 
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the principal figure in the other epic, 
the Mahabharata. Of the five broth¬ 
ers who are the central figures on 
the Pandava side of the great “war”, 
Arjuna himself is selected. 

Then comes the mention of various 
useful qualities. In general Shri 
Krishna mentioned that he is best 
to be known among splendid things 
as their splendor, among secret 
things as silence, among speakers as 
oratory, and as feminine virtues he 
lists especially beauty, prosperity, 
speech, memory, intelligence, con¬ 
stancy and forgiveness. In creative¬ 
ness the beginning, the middle and 
the ending are all equally great. All 
these virtues are regarded as in a 
sense deities—not as things which 
human beings make for themselves, 
but as divine powers which become 
part of them when they have achiev¬ 
ed a measure of triumph over the 
enemies, such as bhoga and aiswar- 
ya described in our earlier Chapters. 

One item deserving special notice 
we must not miss. It comes in where 
the Teacher says that he is to be 
thought of as in the gambling of the 
cheat. This is startling to many peo¬ 
ple, but it reminds the devotee that 


there is no power in the world but 
the divine power, and that even the 
kind of ability which is seen in wick¬ 
ed conduct has its roots in some di¬ 
vine source. Perhaps the devotee 
when thinking on such matters as this 
will be able to see that the good in 
the cheating is some sort of faculty 
and power, worthy of being preserv¬ 
ed for use in a better cause, and that 
the evil in it is due to the absence of 
some other quality which has not yet 
been found or developed by the cheat. 
Next to this comes the statement, “I 
am victory (or success). I am reso¬ 
luteness. I am harmony or goodness 
in all those who are harmonious or 
good. I am splendor of all splendid 
things.” 

In every case, in the foregoing re¬ 
citation, Shri Krishna says “I am so- 
and-so,” reminding the pupil every 
time of the meditational purpose and 
process of this lesson. Every person 
or thing mentioned in his list, 
whether mythological or real, seen 
or unseen, was very familiar, in ex¬ 
perience or in story, to the hearer, 
Arjuna—has also been familiar to 
the many millions of later Hindu 
“hearers” who have used this scrip¬ 
ture as their practical guide in life. 


Translation Of The Gita, Verses X 39-42 

At the end of the foregoing state- whole position in the following 
ment, Shri Krishna generalises the verses: 

X 39. Whatever is the seed in all beings, that I am, and there is not anything 
that can be without me, either moving or unmoving. 

X 40. There is no end to my divine glories. What I have declared is only 
illustrative of the extent of my glories. 
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X 41. Whatever is glorious, orderly, illustrious, or great—understand that 
it has origin in a share of my splendor. 

X 42. But what is the use of more of this knowledge to you? Having estab¬ 
lished this entire universe with one share, I stand. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 

Vibhuti: u long, like oo. 
vyasa: first a long. 

Marichi: first i long. 

Rakshasas: first a long, 
narada: first a long. 

Airavata: first a long. 

Kamadhuk: first a long. 

Nagas: first a long. 

Kala: first a long. 

Himalaya: first a long. 

Marga: first a long. 

Gayatri: first a long, long i. 

Rama: first a long. 

Ramayana: first and second a long. 

Mahabharata: second and third a long. 



Ages are thy days , 

Thou grand expresser of the present tense, 
And type of permanence! 

Firm ensign of the fatal Being , 

Amid these coward shapes of joy and grief , 
That will not bide the seeing! 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XXI 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Fifth Meditation: 
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Aifuttat fl/eut Sbedite 


Verses XI 1 to 4 contain a state¬ 
ment and a request by Arjuna. He 
says, “You have removed my mental 
confusion, and have informed me 
about the origin and dissolution of 
beings, and of your own great-souled 
form.” Arjuna’s desire now is no 
longer to be relieved from anxiety but 
to see for himself the all-powerful 


unchangingness. Now his desire is not 
as in the beginning. It has a positive 
ring about it. “If you think I may be 
able to see it, please show me your¬ 
self, the unchanging.” 

The Teacher then responds with 
the gift of the vision, saying the fol- 
owing words: 


Translation Of Verses XI 5-8 


XI 5. Behold by hundreds and by thousands, my many and various divine 
forms and (their) many colors and shapes. 

XI 6. Behold the Adityas, the Vasus, the Rudras, the Ashwins, the Maruts. 
Behold many wonders unseen before. 

XI 7. Behold here and now the entire world, with its moving and unmoving 
parts, in my body, and whatever else you want to see. 

XI 8. But (as) you are not able to see me (fully) with only your own eyes, 
I (now) give you the divine eye. See my mighty power of yoga. 
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Then, it is related, in verses XI 
9-14, Arjuna beheld all the wonders 
of the entire manifested universe, 
with a glory as though a thousand 
suns were blazing all at once in the 
sky. Full of amazement, with his very 
hair thrilling with rapture, he bowed 
his head and joined his hands to¬ 
gether and spoke, in verses XI 15- 
31, of how he was having the vision 
of the universal form. But even that 
when spoken could only be another 
catalogue of the wealth or glories 
we have already mentioned. He spoke 
first of how he saw all the grades 
of being in that vast body—calling it 
the treasury of the world—filling the 
earth and the heavens and all be¬ 
tween. And then, observing how every 


form is going to its material doom, 
how everywhere there is action and 
change and time, he felt that sense 
of desolation which everyone must 
come to feel, if he has not the pic¬ 
ture of the constantly advancing im¬ 
perishable life in his mind’s eye. And 
so Arjuna ends up with a general 
statement that the glories of Vishnu 
are burning the universe with their 
fierce brilliance. Then he realizes 
that the whole manifested form is 
not for each but for all, and says, in 
verse XI 31, that it is the inner be¬ 
ing that he desires to know: “I wish 
to know you yourself, the first, for 
I cannot understand your manifesta¬ 
tion.” Then the Illustrious Bhagavan 
said: 


Translation Of Verses XI32-34 

XI 32. I am time, destroyer of worlds, immense, come forth here to gather 
up the worlds (loka). Even without you all the warriors who are arranged 
in hostile armies will (soon) not be. 


XI 33. Therefore stand up, (and) gain renown. Having conquered the ene¬ 
mies, enjoy the prosperous kingdom. Even by me these are striken down even 
in advance. Be merely the instrument. 

XI 34. (The warriors) Drona and Bhishma, and Jayadratha and Kama, 
and also other brave warriors (here) by me are slain. So kill without anguish. 
Fight. You will defeat (these) adversaries in the battle. 


*7<4e Mtfit&Hf. 01 CUdtufe 


Here we have the psychological 
secret of this universal use and des¬ 
truction of forms. The life side of 
this is the spirit of time, producing. 
Could we imagine the universe with¬ 
out it, our picture would show a 
petrified, static scene. But on the 
one side we find inertia and resis¬ 


tance, and on the other a will to live, 
which is a will to change, moved by 
some deepseated hunger of the soul. 
The form side offers resistance to 
the flowing faculties of the life side, 
and it is the latter, the Vishnu in 
all, who is the Time-spirit that every 
moment acts on the world, consuming 



the old forms, in making the new, so 
that we proceed always on stepping 
stones of our dead selves. 

In the present verses Shri Krishna 
has by one of his powerful strokes 
of teaching compelled us to face the 
gruesome truth that time is at work 
throwing over the old as well as 
building the new. In our own per¬ 
sons we have the task, if aspirants, of 
dealing mercilessly with our own 
past—built-up habits of body, desire 
and thought, and attachments to 
things. On the larger scale we can¬ 
not but be impressed with the story 
of the past of races and civilizations. 
One after another these have gone 
back into the dust; but the race of 
men has gone on and new forms have 
arisen. Sometimes there is more 
building and sometimes more des¬ 
troying. It is the work of wisdom to 
know when our efforts are to be lent 
to one or the other. 

The bright side of the picture is 
that the soul goes on with its work 
until the mind is well empowered or 
matured, and then the inner fruit of 
the many conflicts is the harmony of 
wise power. The battle is over. Real¬ 
ly all the time it was nothing but a 
battle between the harmonizing prin¬ 
ciple of buddhi and the scattering 
and separative principle of endless 
attractions, and desires. Even change 
itself is the battle. It has no value of 
its own. It will not go on for ever, 
for upon the maturity of the creative 
mind will dawn the inner vision of 
the indestructible self, beyond space 
and time, beyond status and change, 


by Google 


that of which these two are only 
broken-off parts. 

Shri Krishna now applies these 
thoughts to the present material prob¬ 
lem of Arjuna. In the social struc¬ 
ture of his time, in his accepted pro¬ 
fession, it was, he says, for him but 
to do or die, and not to reason why; 
it was for him only to know the gen¬ 
eral principle that a situation has a- 
risen out of the natures or disposi¬ 
tions of all these people concerned 
in it, and it had already been proved 
in the council chambers that the play 
of the lives could work itself out in 
no other way in this case. Nothing 
will be gained, he says, by Arj una’s 
abstention from the combat, but 
things might very easily be much 
worse on that account. 

I am not losing sight of the view 
of many devotees that the whole 
story of the battle is symbolical, as 
maintained by Mahatma Gandhi and 
others. It is quite clear that many of 
its features demand this view rather 
than a literal historical back-ground. 
There is, for example, Arj una’s re¬ 
quest to Shri Krishna, to which we 
shall very soon come, to resume his 
“four-armed” form, which would 
have given rise to a curious series 
of scenes throughout the life of Shri 
Krishna, moving and acting as he was 
in the society of two-armed beings. 
Equally convincing is the statement 
that the leader of the opposing hosts, 
named Duryodhana, was one of a 
hundred brothers, all but one born 
at one birth as the sons of the blind 
king Dhritarashtra and his wife 
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Gandhari. It is easy to see in this 
not the actual birth of a great many 
babies all at once, but the presence 
of a hundred faults in that poor 
blind king of the body, the human 
personality. Again there was the ad¬ 
vice to “fight at all times,” which is 
inconsistent with a temporary battle. 
And we shall see, in the last verse of 
the present Chapter, that Shri Krish¬ 
na requires of his disciple and de¬ 
votee that he shall have no enmity 
towards any being. 

The fatalistic reference in Shri 
Krishna’s short speech may be taken 
to refer to the destinies or karmas of 
all concerned, as well as to the needs 
of the new age, the new dharma 
which Shri Krishna has come to in¬ 


augurate. It means psychologically 
that we are sure successfully to defeat 
that hundred faults, for Shri Krish¬ 
na is on our side, and where Krishna 
is there is victory. 

Arjuna is now happier. He ex¬ 
presses his feelings in a song of praise 
which goes on into verse 46, in 
which, after expressing his reverence, 
and requesting to be excused for the 
occasions of merriment, of play, and 
of sitting together and with friends, 
on which he may have taken their 
friendship too lightly, he concludes: 
“I wish to see you as before, in your 
four-armed form.” 

The Teacher then complies with his 
request, and says: 


Translation Of Verses XI47-49 


XI 47. This para form of mine, which is made up of splendor, is universal, 
is infinite and is original and has not previously been seen by anybody else, 
has been shown to you, through the atma-yoga, as I am pleased with you. 

XI 48. Not by Vedas, nor sacrifice, nor study, nor gifts, nor rituals, nor 
severe austerities, am I able to be seen thus-formed in the world of men, by 
others than you. 

XI 49. Do not be distressed and do not become confused through having 
seen an awful form, as this of mine. With fear gone away and the mind glad, 
look again upon this form of mine, even that (for which you have asked). 


After two verses in which it is 
told that .Shri Krishna shows again 
his usual gentle form, and Arjuna 
says that he is now his own normal 
self again, Shri Krishna closes this 
part of his teaching by extolling de¬ 


votion (bhakti) as the means by 
which he may be known and truly 
seen, and entered into, with the stipu¬ 
lation that the devotee shall be free 
from attachment and from enmity to 
any being. 


Translation Of Verses XI 52-55 

XI 52. Very hard to see is this form of mine which you have seen. Even the 
devas constantly long for the sight of this form. 



XI 53-54. Not by the Vedas, nor by austerity, nor by gift, nor by sacrificial 
offering can I be seen thus, as you have seen me. But by devotion, with no 
other object, I am able in such a manner truly to be known and to be seen, 
and to be entered into. 

XI 55. My devotee, who has me as his supreme interest, who does actions 
for me, with attachment given up, without enmity in (the case of) all beings, 
he comes to me. 


Thus Shri Krishna makes general 
that which was particular to Arjuna, 
and we realize that what is meant is 


that only the devotee, here described 
—whom Arjuna typifies—can have 
the vision of the Universal Form. 



Deep love lieth under 
These pictures of time; 
They fade in the light of 
Their meaning sublime. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XXII 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Sixth Meditation: 

6*1 llte Way 61 2>eooiiaH 


Translation Of Verses XII 2-7 


The last lesson closed with praise 
of devotion (bhakti) above every¬ 
thing else. The present lesson opens 
with a question by Arjuna, in verse 
XII 1. He mentions two kinds of de¬ 
votees (bhaktas): “those who con¬ 


stantly united worship you,” and 
those who worship “the indestructible 
unmanifest.” Then he asks which of 
these two best understands yoga, 
Shri Krishna replies: 


XII 2. Those who, having set their minds on me, constantly united, and en¬ 
dued with faith, worship me—they are in my opinion the best united. 

XII 3-4. Those who worship the indestructible, (which is) indescribable, 
unmanifest, omnipresent, unimaginable, standing above illusion, unmoving, 
firm—they, having controlled the whole group of senses, their buddhi being 
the same everywhere, delighting in the welfare of all beings, attain also unto 
me. 


XII 5. (But) the trouble is greater for those whose conscious attention is in¬ 
tent on the unmanifest, for the unmanifest goal is reached only with diffi¬ 
culty by those w r ho have bodies. 

XII 6-7. But those who, having renounced all actions to me, with me as 
their Beyond, worship me, meditating with yoga having no other (object) — 
of them I very soon become the lifter-up from the ocean of deaths and rein¬ 
carnations, their conscious attention being settled upon me. 
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In the preceding study we have 
seen that Arjuna was not able to sus¬ 
tain the vision of the universal form, 
and therefore Shri Krishna returned 
to his familiar limited form. In the 
succeeding conversation the Teacher 
mentioned that other men in our 
world (loka) have not seen this form. 
On two previous occasions, it is re¬ 
lated elsewhere, this form was shown, 
but presumably not so completely; 
once when Shri Krishna was a little 
boy and his foster-mother looked into 
his open mouth and suddenly saw the 
universal vision there, and again 
during the proceedings in assembly 
when Shri Krishna was trying to 
avert the impending war by compro¬ 
mise. 

Still, since and before the time of 
this vision of Arjuna’s there have 
been many devotees who must have 
“known, seen and entered into” him, 
without attempting such a vision. 
What course did they pursue? Shri 
Krishna explains this in the present 
lesson. It is the teaching of grace. 
Let people carry on their lives of 
action and devotion in the proper 
manner, Shri Krishna says in effect, 
and “I will lift them up.” The path 
of devotion does not ask too much, 
but the path of meditation directly 
upon the imperishable essence, as it 
were, is for the comparatively few 
having greater will-power. 

The doctrine of grace, that one will 
be lifted up when ready, is accepta¬ 
ble also to the people who meditate 


on the imperishable unmanifest, in 
their own understanding of it, for 
they go by the Vedantic formula 
(explained fully in my book The 
Glorious Presence ) “That, thou art.” 
In this sentence they first meditate 
upon “That”, which is not this, not 
the body, not the emotions, not the 
thoughts, not even the buddhic mo¬ 
tives. Some begin in quite a concrete 
way by contemplating, for example, 
the fingers, until one feels “such a 
queer thing cannot be I,” and so on 
up the scale of emotions etc. One 
thus arrives at the best conception 
one can of “That.” Then comes 
“Thou art.” Still, no one merely with 
the power of his mind or body can 
thus realize that. What happens is 
that the purified mind, which is on 
the verge of “That”, yields itself to 
that, and so the consciousness finds 
itself to be That, not this, not by any 
work of its own, except to release 
itself from old bondages, but because 
it is just That itself. 

The reader will remember that in 
verses VIII 20 and 21 Shri Krishna 
spoke of two unmanifesteds, one of 
which is not destroyed when all be¬ 
ings are destroyed at the end of the 
age or the coming of night. If we now 
consider most of the forms of many 
kinds mentioned by Shri Krishna in 
recent chapters, we shall call them 
manifested. In the night of unmani¬ 
festation these forms or conditions 
are destroyed. But there is a higher 
unmanifest called the akshara, the 



indestructible, which is not destroy¬ 
ed. This is the source of the atma or 
real self in all the bhutas or beings; 
but in the vyakta or manifestation 
there is nothing but forms of exis¬ 
tence (bhavas) actually manifest, yet 
the bhutas or beings, which are es¬ 


sentially of the indestructible, asso¬ 
ciate themselves so closely or merge 
themselves so fully in conditions or 
forms of existence (bhavas) that 
they for the time being mistake those 
for themselves. A diagram may 
help: 


Akshara 

Home of “Vishnu” 

Source of bhutas 

Avyakta 

Home of “Brahma” 

Factory of bhavas 

Field of bhavas or manifestation 


In the field of bhavas or mani- shown in the following dia- 
festation there are five grades, as gram: 


Atma 

will 

Buddhi 

love 

Manas 

thought 

Kama 

emotion 

Body 

action 


What happens after death illus¬ 
trates the withdrawal process. First 
the body dies, then the emotions, 
then the memories and thoughts. The 
mind sheds its lower thoughts and 
memories, which are associated with 
kama. and retires with the rest into 
the buddhi, and from there returns 
to rebirth with all its new talents 
and abilities—ready, in terms of an 
artist, to start a new picture in the 
world of bhavas. a job far more sen¬ 
sible than that of trying to clean up 
and alter an old one. 

Suppose, then, a person could go 
still further “northward,” into the 


atma, he would find himself so 
“shone upon” by the para or Beyond 
that the “will to live” would soon 
become polarized to That. Then there 
would be real devotion, none of it 
to “another,” the lower, and then 
either by following the pure shining, 
and resisting the lower pull, he 
would enter the indestructible, or by 
putting the spirit of the shining into 
action at every level he would so 
grow in the shining that the shining 
would soon carry him into the true 
“heaven” of Vishnu, the indestructi¬ 
ble. Then, for such a bhuta or being 
there would also be indestructibility 






















—immortality or deathlessness; the 
goal Beyond has been achieved. In 
Christian terms, Brahma is the third 
hypostasis, the Creator aspect, and 
Vishnu is the second hypostasis, the 
Christ aspect. 


Beyond these two “worlds” in the 
para is another, the “unchanging” 
in whom, one may quote across, 
“there is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” Thus we have 
another diagram: 


AVYAYA, the UNCHANGING 
(personified as Shiva) 

The FATHER 

AKSHARA, the IMPERISHABLE 
(personified as Vishnu) 

The CHRIST 

AVYAKTA, the UNMANIFEST 
(personified as Brahma) 

The CREATIVE SPIRIT 

The field of manifestation:— 

The Bhutas and 

Bhavas 


All three hypostases are present 
in each action of the statuettes in 
the “block of marble.” In the field 
of manifestation the statuettes are all 
clamoring to the sculptor for “a 
place in the sun.” They will thus 
fight one another until the Christ 
within them succeeds in teaching 
them that there is room for all. 


Now, by verses XII 5 to 7, Shri 
Krishna has left it to each one to 
decide his own path. Presumably 
Arjuna was most interested in the 
standard devotional line, so the 
Teacher proceeds to explain this and 
its consequences for the rest of the 
Chapter. 


Translation Of Verses XII 8-20 


XII 8. Place your manas on me, settle your buddhi on me, (and) in me 
also you shall dwell hereafter, without doubt. 

XII 9. If you are not able to poise (your) thoughts steadily upon me, then 
seek to reach me by the yoga of practice (abhyasa-yoga). 

XII 10. Again, if you are not strong enough for (this) practice, be above 
all intent on actions for me. Doing actions only for my sake, you will reach 
(the required) accomplishment. 

XII 11. And if this also you are not able to do, resorting to union with me, 
then act with self-control for the giving up of fruit of actions. 
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XII 12. For better is knowledge then practice, (and) better is meditation 
than knowledge, (and still better) than meditation is the giving up of the 
fruit of action. From renunciation there is peace immediately. 

XII 13-14. Without hatred for any being, friendly, compassionate, without 
possessiveness, without egotism, equal in pain and pleasure, forgiving, con¬ 
tented, always having yoga, self-controlled, firmly purposeful and with manas 
and buddhi intent upon me—he, who is my devotee, is to me beloved. 

XII 15. He from whom the world does not shudder away, and who does not 
shudder away from the world, and who is free from the uprushing of sen¬ 
suous enthusiasms, anger and fear—he is to me beloved. 

XII 16. He who is not looking for something (for his pleasure or happi¬ 
ness), is pure, industrious, impartial, untroubled (by what happens), and 
who has given up all undertakings—he, who is my devotee, is to me beloved. 

XII 17. He who does not exult, is not hostile, does not grieve, does not long 
(for anything), (and) has given up attachment to the lovely and the un¬ 
lovely—he, having bhakti, is to me beloved. 

XII 18-19. The same to foe and friend, and likewise when respected and 
disrespected, and the same in cold and heat and pleasure and pain, (and) 
free from attachments, equal when reproached or praised, silent, contented 
with whatever is, without a home, with steady purpose— (that) man, having 
bhakti, is to me beloved. 

XII 20. But those who devote themselves to this deathless way of life, as 
(now) declared, having wealth of faith, with me as supreme—those devotees 
are to me exceedingly beloved. 
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Translation Of Verses XIII 1-6 

XIII 1 This body is called the field. That which knows this field is called 
the field-knower by those who know it 

XIII 2. Further, you should know me as the field-knower in all the fields. 
The knowledge which is of the field and the field-knower-that is the knowl¬ 
edge, in my opinion. 

XIII 3. What the field is, and what it is like , and what its evolutes are, and 
from where it comes, and what he (the knower) is, and what his powers are 
-that hear concisely from me. 

XIII 4. This has been sung by the seers (rishis) in many ways in various 
different hymns, and in the logical and decisive statements of the aphorisms 
on Brahman found in the Upanishads. 

XIII 5-6. The (five) great elements entification (ahankara), buddhi, and, 
the unmanifest (avyakta) (these eight) and the ten and one organs (of sense 
and action), and the five ranges of the senses, desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, 
the aggregrate (or body), attentiveness and firmness-this is the field, with 
its evolutes, concisely stated. 

<7/te QuM 

In Shri Krishna’s seventh dis- mind powers. The higher prakriti 
course, it was stated that there are was the jivabhutas, the living beings, 
two prakritis or fields of Nature. Similarly we could say there are 
The lower was given as eightfold; two purushas, the higher being the 
five material elements and three very self, the pure consciousness, 
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the lower an illusory self, composed 
of the three mind powers. 

The illusory self seems to be the 
purusha, when contrasted with the 
forms composed of the five material 
elements. That error is to be over¬ 
come by the present study, and the 
outcome is to be the release of the 
very self—which is a release from 
the error of attachment. 

The jivabhuta is the real purusha, 
and is a share (ansha) of the one 
self, which Shri Krishna calls “my¬ 
self.” He is the consciousness behind 
or beyond the three observable pow¬ 


ers of the higher mind, which make 
unity, harmony and separateness, in¬ 
dividuality, or entification. The three 
observable powers are here given as 
avyakta, buddhi and ahankara. 

The first part of the list in verses 
5 and 6 accords very well with the 
25 tattwas or truths of the sankhya 
philosophy. The 24, omitting pur¬ 
usha, the pure consciousness, are 
shown in the following table of the 
contents of nature or prakriti, that 
which is observable or objective or 
manifest: 


Avyakta (unmanifest but present—our “unity”). 

Buddhi (also called mahat—our harmony). 

Ahankara (literally I-ntaking, entification—our separateness or variety). 


5 Sensations 
5 Gross elements 


Manas 

5 Organs of sense 
5 Organs of action 


A few more notes on “entification” 
(ahankara — literally “I - maker”) 
seem necessary here. This refers to 
the making of both persons and 
things into “IV* or seemingly entities 
in the world, which they are not, 
because they are dependent on one 
another. No one of them can stand 
alone; there is no finger without a 
hand. We ascribe definiteness to 
what has it not, and also try by our 
actions and creativeness to impose 
definiteness on things—not only defi¬ 
niteness but also permanence. People 
define even themselves, and then want 
to keep themselves for ever, though, 
they hope, with some improvements. 


But the objects are really the abstrac¬ 
tions, parts of a greater whole. Each 
is what it is because the others are 
what they are. The pure conscious¬ 
ness (purusha), however, is not part 
of “the field.” There is no part of 
the body or mind that is itself con¬ 
scious. 

The ten and the one senses are 
the five organs of sense, the five 
organs of action, and the (lower) 
manas—which has no better status 
than that of a superlatively effective 
adding machine and cross indexing 
apparatus and all-seeing eye for the 
ten organs. What the buddhi does 
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with its presentations is another mat¬ 
ter. 

The five ranges of the senses are 
the sensations called hearing, feeling, 
seeing, tasting and touching, with 
their respective relations to the forms 
of the elements. They put us in touch 
with certain portions of the world 
outside the body. The original word 
“gochara,” literally cow-range, comes 
from the idea of a cow tethered by 
a long rope and thereby given a 
limited scope for its operations. The 
senses are very limited, otherwise we 
should be dazzled beyond redemp¬ 
tion—if permanently tuned in to 
everything, with no power of ahan- 
kara. “My world” is smaller than 
“the world.” “My game” is only one 
in a hall of a billion games. But small 
as it is, its quality or excellence may 
be great, and quality, not quantity, 
is the law of life. 

All the other items mentioned in 
Shri Krishna’s list, beginning with 
desire, are what we have called “evo- 
lutes,” products resulting from the 
interplay of the 24. The aggregate, 
or bodily organism, referred to apart 
from the eleven organs, means all the 
general mechanism of the body. In 
our lives we “live in” the eleven or¬ 
gans. All the rest of the body and its 
functioning are just a means to keep 
these together and carry them about. 

In studying the first three of the 
24, we see the way of growth also, 
for a man first focuses on himself, 
then on this self with others, then 
on the unity of all. This is just like 
the mental process, in which, to take 


g.tized by Google 


an example, in order to know the 
fingers one first focuses on a finger, 
then on its relation to the other 
fingers, all five functioning together, 
then on the unity of the five. Similar¬ 
ly, a man knows first himself, then 
his relation to others, then their un¬ 
ity in a unitary purpose, which last 
leads to release from the sense of sep¬ 
arateness. It is the unity present in 
the individual but unseen, manifest, 
which is the avyakta, the Brahma, 
the “God in the manifestation.” The 
Brahman is beyond, and is the true 
purusha, the very self, the knower of 
the whole field. 

The sankhya philosophy does not 
face the question of how there can 
be two bases for the world, or a 
fundamental duality, but leaves puru¬ 
sha and prakriti as a paramount pair. 
But Vedanta philosophy goes further 
and insists on one reality as the basis 
of both, and so we get the unchang¬ 
ing (avyaya) reality, which is some¬ 
thing beyond both change and stabili¬ 
ty. This point is worthy of deep con¬ 
sideration, for the endeavor to go 
beyond our concepts leads to some¬ 
thing not known, or at least not no¬ 
ticed before. Such endeavor is, of 
course, a samadhi—a form of con¬ 
templation following on a process of 
thinking so honest that it leaves no¬ 
thing out of account. It is to be ex¬ 
plained here that Brahman and Brah¬ 
ma are not the same. Brahman is the 
whole Three in One of the set of 
Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma shown in 
our diagram in the last chapter. Not 
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that there are really three, but that who does not lose anything by be* 
Vishnu and Brahma are subjective ing also three. 

and objective facts, the life-side and In the next group of verses Shri 
the form-side, as it were, of the One, Krishna expounds what knowing is. 

Translation Of Verses XIII 7-11 

XIII 7*11. Absence of vanity, absence of ostentation; harmlessness; pa- 
lientness, straightforwardness, respectful attendance on the teachers; purity 
(of body and mind); steadiness; self-control; being un-colored by sense- 
objects; unegotism; insight into the defects and pains of life, death, old age 
and disease; non-attachment (to things); freedom from intense attachment 
to son, wife, house etcetera; constant balance of mind among desired and 
undesired happenings; undeviating devotion to me without union with any 
other; resort to sequestered places; absence of pleasure among crowds of 
people; constancy in the knowledge of the Oversoul; looking with the aim of 
knowledge of the truth-this is knowledge,it is declared; what is contrary to 
this is ignorance. 

*1Ue MeatU *7a Kttaudedcfe. 

All the virtues here listed, even taneously manifest themselves as ex- 
when spontaneous, are expressions of pressions of the buddhic condition 
knowledge welded into character. already achieved—all of them ring 

At the same time they are means to ,rue and as clear as a bel1 ' and 8,1 of 
a still greater knowledge, for they them are wa >' s o{ dell g hl - A few llnes 
are also faculty, attitude, outlook or of Buddha’s teaching will be very 
ability. The character which they ex- apposite here—all the great Teachers 
press is live knowledge. They spon- have seen the same truth: 

Enter the Path! There spring the healing streams 

Quenching all thirst! There bloom th* immortal flowers 
Carpeting all the way with joy! There throng 
Swiftest and sweetest hours. 

The devotee may remind himself of knowledge and the three kinds of 
in this connection of the three sorts happiness:— 


Knowledge of: 

Corresponding to: 

The self beyond 

Joy 

The soul or mind 

Happiness 

The world and the body 

Pleasure 
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Translation Of Verses XIII 12-18 


XIII 12. I will explain what has to be known, having known which one ex¬ 
periences deathlessness-the beginningless supreme Brahman, which is called 
neither being nor non-being. 

XIII 13. That, whose hands and feet are everywhere, whose eyes, heads and 
mouths are everywhere, whose ears are everywhere, stands in the world, hav¬ 
ing pervaded everything. 

XIII 14-15. Shining with all the functions of the senses, (but) without sense- 
organs, unattached yet supporting all, without qualities yet enjoying qualities, 
outside and inside (all) beings, both the unmoving and the moving, imper¬ 
ceptible on account of subtleness, standing afar yet near is That. 

XIII 16. Not divided among beings, but standing as though divided,that is 
to be known as maintaining (all) beings, and absorbing and producing 
(them). 

XIII 17. That is also spoken of as the light of all lights, beyond the darkness 
-knowledge which is to be known (and) has to be reached by knowledge. 
In the hearts of all it stands. 

XIII 18. Thus the field, and knowledge, and what is to be known, have been 
concisely explained. Having understood this, my devotee comes to my form 
of existence. 

*1Ue jbei&uptio*. 0/ BnaUman 

Everyone acknowledges that God things of the body or of the mind, 
is not describable, for the simple rea- so there can be no description of 
son that description involves com- God, who is beyond both body and 
parison with things of the body or of mind. As one could not describe 
the mind. One can name a thing, things of the mind, such as thinking 
and then another person who knows and feeling, in terms of body, such 
both the thing and its agreed-upon as square, curved, red, smooth etc., 
name will understand what is being so one cannot describe God in terms 
named. If the second person has of mind, such as thinking and feeling, 
never known the thing the first This understanding about G od 
speaker has to resort to descr.pt,on, must gQ SQ {ar that on(J cannot even 
and descr.pt,on always has the same 8ay .< God ur In verse X1II 12 , Shri 
form: “It is like so-and-so in such- Krishna says “neither being nor non- 
and-such respects and differs from being.” Then the hearer feels baffled, 
that in such-and-such other particu- and asks, “What is this God; how 
lars.” All the comparisons are to are we to think of God?” The answer 
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is that the question is wrong, because 
God is not within the kind of descrip¬ 
tion with which the mind deals. Even 
the word being will be wrong, and to 
fly to the opposite idea of non-being 
will be equally bad. 

“Well, then,” goes on the ques¬ 
tioner, “is there not anything that 
we can do in the matter?” “Yes, 
there is”—is the answer. Shri Krish¬ 
na has already given it in verses XIII 
7 to 11, describing knowledge. All 
the qualities mentioned under that 
head are operations of buddhi. All 
those faculties when applied in living 
constitute a dharma or way of life 
which leads to harmony. Harmony 
is the inlet of God into the mind, so 
that the mind acts in obedience to a 
law above mind—and that law is 
unity. As mentioned before, if one 
looks at a harmonious creation, such 
as the human body or a printing ma¬ 
chine, one sees each part in harmony 
with the rest, and one sees the whole 
body or machine as a unity, having 
inherent coherence. Unity is the Na¬ 
ture of God, and harmony is its ex¬ 
pression in mind and in the works 
of the mind. 


Similarly, co-ordinate action in the 
body reveals the presence of a mind. 
So God will not be known by men¬ 
tal operations, but buddhic knowing 
becomes the seed-bed of His reveal¬ 
ing, or unveiling to our conscious¬ 
ness. This will not be a full revela¬ 
tion but a foretaste, as creative ac¬ 
tion is a foretaste of mind amidst 
material things. 

All the statements now made in 
these verses XIII 14 to 17, when look¬ 
ed at closely, will be seen to be at¬ 
tempts to indicate that Unity, for one 
thing is maintained throughout— 
that essential consciousness (not ego¬ 
tism) belongs to that, not to the 
mind. The mental experiences which 
we know are analogous to the ma¬ 
terial ones, in that they are objec¬ 
tive to the pure consciousness. In the 
world the interplay is between mind 
and world, and the consciousness 
looks on. With this in mind the sug¬ 
gestions in verses XIII 13 to 17 will 
not seem out of place. The absorbing 
and producing are of the dual inter¬ 
play, side by side, as it were, as 
indicated in the following diagram:- 


The Divine 

(The Pure Consciousness) 


MIND 


BODY 


This knower “to be known” is not 
an object of knowledge. There is no 
knower other than the knowing. An 
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sciousness as a quality, would be il¬ 
logical. It is not a knower that is to 
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be known, but consciousness knowing It is a third mode of knowing. The 
itself, or knowing knowing knowing, three are: 

Subject and object have disappeared. 


3 MODES OF KNOWING 

3. Direct Knowing 

Pratyaksha 

2. Reasoning 

Anumana 

1. Being Told 

Agama 


Translation Of Verses XIII 19-25 

XIII 19. You should know that matter (prakriti) and spirit (purusha) are 
both without beginning, and know also that forms (in Nature) and (their) 
qualities are brought about by prakriti. 

XIII 20-21. Of doerness and (its) causativeness of what is done prakriti is 
called the source. Of the experiencerness of pleasure and pain, purusha is 
called the source. For purusha, standing in prakriti, experiences the qualities 
born of prakriti. Attachment (sanga) to the qualities of Nature (gunas) is 
the cause of its incarnations in good and bad wombs. 

XIII 22. Observer, permitter, supporter, experiencer, great power (mahe- 
shwara) and supreme self—(these) the purusha beyond is called, when 
(seen) in this body. 

XIII 23. He who thus knows purusha, and prakriti with its qualities, is not 
born again, whatever his status in life. 

XIII 24. By meditation some see the self in themselves (directly) by the 
self; others by the sankhya yoga, and still others by karma-yoga. 

XIII 25. But others, not having known in this manner, (but) having heard 
(about the self) from others, (simply) worship. They also rise above death, 
being intent upon what they have heard. 


*7 {function. *7I6e See* /fnd ^Jhe Seen 


In these verses we have a descrip¬ 
tion of what is sometimes called “the 
junction of the seer and the seen.” 
The two parties to this operation— 
one being the doer, the other the 
experiencer—are not considered to 


affect each other’s specific functions 
at all, but they come within the in¬ 
fluence of each other. Thus the puru¬ 
sha never acts or does anything in 
the field of Nature, but its presence 
causes Nature to act as Nature. 
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This is good modern psychology 
and physics, of course, as seen in a 
more limited way between mind and 
body, or mind and world. Mind has 
thoughts, but does nothing. The mere 
presence of thought in the imagina¬ 
tion is the signal for certain appro¬ 
priate actions to occur in the body. 
It does not do them. It is an invisible 
switchboard that governs the ma¬ 
chinery. 

On the physical side, some men of 
science say that there is perfect con¬ 
servation of forces and substances 
along the line of the transformation 
of material forms, leaving no room 
at all in the field of action for even 
the least interposition of a mind or a 
thought. This makes thoughts (which 
undeniably exist) a fine part of the 
material process, but in so doing 
equally makes material actions part 
of the thought process. In our sank- 
hya studies in The Bhagavad Gita y 
mind process is definitely included 
in the “material” or prakriti process. 

Although it is thus outside the 
realm of mind and action, pure con¬ 
sciousness can experience the actions 
which occur—and it is only in this 
consciousness that sensations of plea¬ 
sure and pain exist. All the effects 
and reactions of “pleasure” and 
“pain” occur unconsciously in the 
mind and body, but the purusha or 
consciousness feels them, because he 
makes the “mistake” of associating 
with them. 

To all this reasoning we must add 
that the purusha in the shape of the 
supreme self calls all this “my prak- 
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rid,” so the show is put on for his 
purposes all inside himself, like a 
cinematograph show and the spec¬ 
tator thereof. It is then important 
for the spectator not to allow him¬ 
self to be identified with any char¬ 
acter on the screen, although he 
sees them. 

As supreme self the purusha is 
supreme over himself, not over the 
picture show, which goes on accord¬ 
ing to the flow of prakriti, as do 
pictures in dreams over which the 
rational mind and the will have no 
jurisdiction. It is full and clear 
knowledge of this fact which, the 
sankhya declares, breaks the junction 
of the seer and the seen, and brings 
to an end the series of births and 
deaths. 

The Vedantist goes further and de¬ 
clares the whole show to be a maya, 
the basis of all these phenomena be¬ 
ing of a nature beyond any of the 
categories of mind or body. Nature 
has no natural basis. Mind has no 
psychological basis. They are both 
based upon and rooted in categories 
above the line y to which, however, 
even the word category does not ap¬ 
ply. This goldfish will have to get 
out of his bowl and also out of him¬ 
self as he knows himself. This can 
be done, says Shri Krishna, by the 
buddhic wisdom, which will open the 
trap-door above. When the self wins 
its independence from its own mad¬ 
ness or foolishness—for nothing else 
operates it—all will become clear, 
and time and space, which are pro¬ 
ducts of action and thought, and are 
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part of the dream, will disappear, who delightedly lives according to 
Then the spiritual unity, which cor* buddhi or the Golden Rule, and 
responds to the material harmony, achieves the state of consciousness 
will be known by the consciousness resulting from that. 

—even the consciousness which we Verses xm 34 and 25 speak of 
now essentially are, for there is no , he different meditative practices up- 
olher ’ on the self. It is considered by the 

It is a mystery—what the material- Vedantist that these methods are not 

istic philosophers call “unknowable” equal, but that the first only is good 

—but not unknowable to the open- for full success, yet others are good 

minded philosopher who is not ask- as leading up to the first. The three 

ing for a material basis or yard- stages are clear: the sankhya deals 

stick for his kind of knowledge, nor with the world, the buddhi-yoga with 

to the religious devotee, whether the “people”, and the atma-yoga 

Hindu, Christian, Buddhist or other, with the self. 

Translation Of Verses XIII 26-34 

XIII 26. Whatever being is bom, (whether) immobile or mobile, is from 
the junction of the field and the knower of the field. This you should know. 

XIII 27-28. The supreme master (ishwara) standing equally in all beings, 
not perishing when they perish—he who (thus) sees (really) sees, for seeing 
the same master similarly instated in every case, he does not destroy the self 
by the self, and so he goes to the goal beyond. 

XIII 29. He who sees in every case the prakriti only doing the actions, and 
accordingly the self as actionless—he (really) sees. 

XIII 30. When he observes as standing in one the existence of (all) the 
various beings, and from that (center) their extension, then he attains 
Brahman. 

XIII 32. This unchanging supreme self, on account of (its) being without 
beginningness and without qualities, does not act and is not stained although 
standing in the body. 

XIII 32. Just as the omnipresent ether (akasa) is not stained (by anything 
in it), on account of its subtlety, so likewise the atma is not stained, (though) 
everywhere instated in bodies. 

XIII 33. Just as the one sun illuminates this entire world, so also does the 
field-owner illuminate this entire field. 

XIII 34. Those who know, with the eye of knowledge, this distinction be¬ 
tween the field and the field-owner, and the freedom from prakriti of the 
(living) being—they go to the Beyond. 
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&eyo*ut * 111 * 1duality 


Few notes or comments are needed 
on the foregoing verses, as the ground 
has already been covered. The les¬ 
son is here driven home—that prak- 
riti does all the doing, and purusha 
is consciousness only. The reference 
in XIII 28 to destruction of self by 
self is evidently to the necessity for 
the avoidance of the error of the con¬ 
junction of the seer and the seen, 
and of the maya which ensues. 

We have an excellent familiar ex¬ 
ample to help us to realize the sort 
of effort that must ensue when sub¬ 


ject and object are lost in a greater 
reality. It is the example of decom¬ 
posing water by an electric current, 
and collecting the two gases which 
come off. It is then found that neither 
of them in the least resembles the 
water from which they came. So 
neither our subject nor object—the 
former being lively and the latter 
comparatively inert—in the least re¬ 
sembles the reality from which they 
have been derived. And since there 
can be nothing unreal this analytic 
process is the only logical one, being 
less from more. 


Notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit words introduced in this chapter: 
Anumana: second a long. 

Agama: first a long. 

akasha: first a and second a both long. 
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Nature shall mind her own a/fairs; 
I will attend my proper cares. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XXIV 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Instruction On 

*7he Qualities Ofj JlatuAe. 


Translation Of Verses XIV 1-4 

The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

XIV 1*2. I will again expound the supreme knowledge, the beyond of knowl¬ 
edges, having known which all the sages have gone hence to the accomplish¬ 
ment beyond. Having resorted to this knowledge, and having come into my 
way of life (dharma), in the emanation (of the universe) they are not reborn, 
nor in the dissolution are they disturbed. 

XIV 3-4. The great Brahma is womb for me. In that I place the germ. The 
birth of all beings is (then) from that. The forms which are born in all 
wombs—of them Brahma is the great womb, I being the father giving the 
seed. 


*1ke Qfieat WotnL OL A/atutie 


As explained under the sub-title 
of “The Field” in our last Chapter, 
Brahma is equated to the avyakta, 
the unmanifest. This is the unseen 
root of Nature. In mystical Christian 
thought the term Logos was and still 
is largely adopted—Logos meaning 
“word,” word meaning “idea,” and 
idea amounting to “command” or 
“direction.” In that terminology, this 
root of Nature the unmanifest prak- 
riti, is a mother principle from which 
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all things emerge to the light of mani¬ 
fested day. These are the orders, as 
it were, from above. Brahma is com¬ 
missioned by an influence from 
above to undertake this job during 
the whole period of manifestation. 
The name Brahma gives the clue to 
some extent to this function in the 
divine councils or in the divine fami¬ 
ly or trinity, for it means literally 
“the expander,” which could also be 
the spreader-out. It thus becomes the 
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“sculptor” from the “block of mar¬ 
ble,” a principle of objectivity , which 
a little thought will show to mean 
the same thing as a principle of 
separativeness. Outwardly, separation 
of the beings or “statues” looks like 
extensity and space. Separativeness is 
the basis of material things, and is 
the principle which creates apparent 
space. 

One may say that this separative¬ 
ness is fundamentally a psychological 
phenomenon, which gives rise to 
space (even to expanding universes), 
and hence to the field of action—ac¬ 
tion again being fundamentally psy¬ 
chological, of the nature of an influ¬ 
ence rather than a phenomenon. The 
picture held steadily in thought in¬ 
fluences the body to a corresponding 
action. That is why thought is some¬ 
times called the activity-partner in 
the trinity of the mind—will, love 
and thought. That is why it is also 
preluded to action. By such thought 
the impulses born in the mind are 
projected into action. 

When Shri Krishna says, in one 
of the verses now under considera¬ 
tion, “In that I place the germ,” 
there is reference to the coming forth 
into the field of manifestation, 
through the womb of prakriti, be¬ 


ginning with the avyakta principle, 
of all the streams or hosts of living 
beings (bhutas). These bhutas or 
purushas are “the sparks of the one 
flame,” the “shares of myself,” the 
indwelling lords or gods (ishwaras) 
in all living beings. 

The use of the two similar words 
Brahman and Brahma may be con¬ 
fusing until it is remembered that 
Brahma is only the doer of the ex¬ 
pansion, not the originator of it, and 
that the “expanding” of Brahman is 
something beyond, of which the ex¬ 
panding of Brahma is only a shadow. 

Shri Krishna, in drawing atten¬ 
tion to his fatherhood as giver of 
the germ or seed, is calling all souls 
to a high destiny, and is sounding the 
promise that they shall not fail to 
reach it. Let one ponder on this, and 
realize a little the certainty of that 
goal and one will find it throwing its 
light, as it were, all along the way to 
it, so that the troubles of the spaces 
and times of the road sink into in¬ 
significance beside the happiness of 
the seeing of the light, and indeed the 
vision of the destiny so floods the 
field of shadow that the surety of it 
is almost as good as the attainment 
itself. 


Translation Of Verses XIV 5-20 

XIV 5. Orderliness, restlessness, sluggishness—these are the qualities aris¬ 
ing in Nature (prakriti). They bind the unchanging body-owner to the body. 

XIV 6. Of these orderliness, which, on account of its stainlessness, is lucid 
and healthy, binds by attachment to pleasure and by attachment to knowledge. 

XIV 7. Restlessness, you should know, is of the nature of passion, (and is) 
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the source of avidity and attachment. That binds the body-owner by attach¬ 
ment to desires. 

XIV 8. But sluggishness, born of ignorance, is the deluder of every body- 
owner. It binds (him) by negligence, laziness and sleepiness. 

XIV 9. Orderliness attaches (him) to pleasure, (and) restlessness to actions, 
but sluggishness, having covered up knowledge, attaches (him) to negligence. 

XIV 10. When predominating over restlessness and sluggishness, orderli¬ 
ness is manifest. Similarly, restlessness (may predominate) over orderliness 
and sluggishness, and sluggishness (may predominate) over orderliness and 
restlessness. 

XIV 11. When the light which is knowledge comes up in the body in all 
its doors, then it may indeed be known that orderliness is predominant. 

XIV 12. Greed, outgoingness, starting (frequent) activities, unquietness, 
covetousness—these arise when restlessness is predominant. 

XIV 13. Dullness, hanging back, negligence and confusion—these arise 
when sluggishness is predominant. 

XIV 14. If the body-owner goes to dissolution when orderliness is strong, 
then he attains to the stainless worlds of those who know the highest. 

XIV 15. Having gone to dissolution in (a state of) restlessness, he is born 
among those who are attached to action. Likewise, if dissolved in (a state of) 
sluggishness, he is born in the wombs of the deluded. 

XIV 16. It is told that of a well-done action the fruit is stainless and orderly. 
But the fruit of restlessness is pain, and the fruit of sluggishness is ignorance. 

XIV 18. Those who are established in orderliness go upwards. In the middle 
stand the restless. The sluggish go downwards, established in the course of 
the lowest qualities. 

XIV 11. When the seer perceives that the doer is none other than the quali¬ 
ties (gunas), and knows what is beyond the qualities, he enters into my 
form of being. 

XIV 20. The body-owner, having crossed beyond these three qualities, which 
are the producers of the body, is released from the pains of birth, death and 
decay, (and) tastes the deathless (state). 

Translation Of Verses XIV 22-27 

At this point Arjuna, in verse XIV 
21, put in a question. He wanted to 
know by what special features the 
person gone beyond the three gunas 
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would be recognized as such—how 
would he live, and in what manner 
would he rise above these three quali¬ 
ties? 
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The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

XIV 22. Clearness and busyness and confusion—he does not dislike (these) 
when they are actively in operation nor does he long for them when they are 
withdrawn. 

XIV 23-25. He who, sitting with impartiality, is not disturbed by the quali¬ 
ties (gunas), (but) remains steady (and) does not agitate himself (while) 

‘ the qualities (gunas) revolve,” being self-poised, taking pain and pleasure 
as equal, earth, stone and gold as equal, and being firmly wise, is equal to¬ 
wards loved and unloved, (and) equal towards reproach and praise, (and) 
equal towards respect or disrespect, and equal towards friend or enemy—he, 
who has given up all undertakings, is said to have crossed beyond the quali¬ 
ties (gunas). 

XIV 26-27. And he who, without straying, serves me with bhakti-yoga—he, 
having crossed over the qualities (gunas), is ready for the state of being of 
Brahman, for I am the abode of Brahma, of deathlessness, and of the un¬ 
changing, and of the eternal dharma, and of absolute joy. 

*7/te 'UnpeniunAed Beuuj, 


It will be noticed, in verse XIV 22, 
that the three conditions mentioned 
—clearness, when all is well-ordered, 
busy-ness, when there is energetic 
work going on to fulfill desires, and 
confusion—correspond to the three 
qualities of orderliness, restlessness 
and sluggishness. These three condi¬ 
tions may occur (1) in the mind or 
(2) in the environment. In either 
case, it will be noticed, this very ad¬ 
vanced man is not perturbed. It is 
not even that he strives to replace a 
sudden rajas in his own mind or in 
the world by sattwa. He simply does 
not wish to replace one by the other. 
The quietness that exists in this case 
is something that ordinary people 
have not experienced, nor has it ever 
occurred to them that such a state 
exists, but reason will tell everybody 
that it must be something better than 


the mere peaceful living routine 
which is experienced when orderli¬ 
ness is governing the mind and the 
life. Also anybody can see that such 
mere orderliness, complete and for¬ 
ever, would be very much like a 
living death. 

This is a very important verse, 
pointing to a species of yoga almost 
always overlooked. 

I have tried to find a word in 
English to name this state, and the 
nearest I can come to it is “dignity” 
on the inside of the man, to repre¬ 
sent his poise, and “magnanimity” 
on the outside, to represent his re¬ 
lationship with all the varied world. 

See how far from this are the ideals 
of success and peace in the world. 
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And how far from any sort of sup¬ 
pression this yoga is. This man is not 
lacking in action, emotion or thought. 
Yet, amidst all those, his conscious¬ 
ness is in the Beyond. 

In verse XIV 26 Shri Krishna 
states that he who serves him with 
devotion and goes beyond the gunas 
is ready for the state of being of 
Brahman. We have had many verses 
in which he has said “He who serves 
me comes to me.” Putting these to¬ 
gether we have a declaration of iden¬ 
tity. There has nowhere been a sug¬ 
gestion that when the devotee has 


“come to me” he is thereby ready 
to take another step and go to Brah¬ 
ma. In verse XIV 27 the Teacher 
goes on to explain the relationship 
by saying “for I am the abode of 
Brahma.” It is clear that he means 
“For Brahma is standing here, in 
me.” It is his declaration of avatar- 
ship. The word here translated abode 
is “pratishtha” — something that 
holds or supports—and so we have 
the position that is something special 
in the world, a descent into the field 
of manifestation, while in reality, 
Brahma, the avyakta, is supported by 
him, the Brahman. 
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It cannot parley with the mean ,— 
Pure by impure is not seen. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XXV 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Instruction On 

*7/te Irftmodt Meat 


Translation Of Verses XV 1-6 

The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

XV 1. They describe the unchanging as (like) a sacred fig-tree, having its 
root above and its branches below. The leaves of it are the Vedic chants. Who 
knows it, he is a knower of the Vedas. 

XV 2. The branches of that (tree) are spread out below and above, en¬ 
larged by the (action of the) gunas. Its twigs are the sense-objects, and the 
roots ramifying downwards are the bindings of action in the world of men. 

XV 3-4. In such a manner (does it grow) that the form of it is not perceived 
here (in the world) nor its end, nor its beginning, nor what supports it. 
Having cut down by the strong axe of unattachment this fig tree, the root 
of which is very fully grown, one should seek out that state beyond it, into 
which gone (men) do not return anymore, (saying) “I go even to that origin¬ 
al purusha from whom the ancient manifestation was extended.” 

XV 5. Without pride and delusion, with the defect of attachment conquered, 
constantly established in the Oversoul (adhyatma), with their desires turned 
away, freed from the pairs of opposites named pleasure and pain, they go 
undeluded to that changeless state. 

XV 6. That the sun illumines not, nor the moon, nor fire. That is my supreme 
abode, having gone to which they do not return. 

*JUe *7nee. jCife And Reyotul 

There is need for only odd notes reader must be already very familiar 
with regard to these verses, as the with all the important ideas they con- 
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tain. 

The tree referred to is one of the 
banyan type, which let down from 
their branches rootlets which start 
new tree trunks when they reach the 
soil. Hence we have the statement that 
the roots are above, which provides 
a good simile for the tree of life or 
manifestation, which has its source 
or roots above in the heavens, as it 
were, not below in the earth. From 
above it branches out and ramifies in 
all directions. 

The devotee has to “cut down” this 
tree, and seek the changeless state 
beyond it, the source of all the ex¬ 
tension, the ultimate purusha, the 
divine and universal man. 


In the sixth verse, Shri Krishna 
teaches that this primal abode is the 
place of his own true and essential 
being. In other occult teaching also 
one has found this doctrine that a 
man's true home or abode is himself , 
and he should not try to found his 
ease or security upon anything else. 
The same verse says that those who 
have reached the supreme abode of 
Shri Krishna do not return to birth, 
they also having reached themselves 
—having gone from the Lower Self to 
the Higher Self and then to Very 
Self, the supreme Purusha. That all 
ultimately reach the very same abode 
is shown in the next verse, when 
Shri Krishna states that each one of 
them is a “share” of himself. 


Translation Of Verses XV 7-11 

XV 7. A share of myself, having become an eternal living being in the 
world of living beings, attracts the sense-organs, of which manas is the sixth, 
which are situated in Nature. 

XV 8. (This) master (ishwara), who (thus) obtains a body and who also 
goes beyond it (at death), having grasped these (senses) goes his way, just 
as the wind (takes) scents from their resting-places. 

XV 9. Having governed the ear, the eye, the organs of touch and taste, and 
smell, and the manas, he makes use of the objects of sense. 

XV 10. The deluded do not perceive him (thus) joined with the qualities 
(gunas), whether he is departing or staying still, or enjoying (the senses). 
They see, whose eye is knowledge. 

XV 11. Yogis, striving, also see him, instated in themselves. The inat¬ 
tentive, who have not disciplined themselves even though striving, do not see 
him. 


*Ute Qod 'WitkUi. 

Great emphasis should now be laid in verses XV 7 and 8. The share im- 
on the words “share” and “master” plies that there is no disunion, for 
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“a share of myself” has still the same 
nature of “myself.” It is still “my¬ 
self,” nothing else, and nothing less. 
Therefore the final attainment of the 
goal is complete realization of union, 
and the word “yoga,” meaning union, 
used for all the steps taken to con¬ 
summate that end, indicates the same 
fact. That the ultimate man or self 
is also Brahman is another truth, for 
the man who accomplishes his final 
task becomes of the nature of Brah¬ 
man while he also “comes to me.” 
It all accords well with the doctrine 
of the “undetached spark,” which we 
have used earlier on in this study. 

The unity is still further empha¬ 
sized by calling this share an ish- 
wara. In popular speech ishwara 
means God or ruler, but that does not 
fit well into the classical Sanskrit 
dictionary. There he is “the able, 
the wealthy, the supreme spirit, the 
master, the lord.” I have translated 
the word as “master,” for that is 
what this Ishwara that we are is in 
his own domain. With this in view 
it is easy to understand how “one¬ 
self” and “the master” and “God” 
are all one. 

This Master then appropriates the 
senses and uses them as it wills, for 
its own original will has in it a self¬ 
directiveness, a movement towards a 
destiny inherent in its own nature. 
Because this destiny is inherent, not 
imposed by any other being, it is to 
be fulfilled only by striving. There 
is no mechanical production belt on 
which it is carried to fulfillment. It 
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can roam for ever in the wheel of 
coming and going, if it does not 
strive. Intelligently striving, how¬ 
ever, it will come to know itself, feel 
itself, be itself, which is the god 
within, the share of Original Power. 

“Within” is not quite the correct 
expression, however, for this body- 
owner holds everything in his grasp; 
he is not held, supported or contained 
by anything else. He “joins with” 
the gunas, or goes along with them. 
In all actions in the world we go 
along with things—earth, water, fire, 
air, everything; we make a partner¬ 
ship with them, in which they enjoy 
their own nature and we enjoy ours. 
Such is the dance, in which we clasp 
hands, and whirl round, and loosen 
the hands again. The body, with its 
every cell a life, may be regarded as 
such a circus of little well-trained 
animals, which in association with 
us enjoy a better life of their own 
than they would without conjunc¬ 
tion with us. Man, too, must be train¬ 
ed, or rather must train himself, to 
find his own truest and fullest nature 
through his share in the divine circus 
which we call the universe. Even the 
words “universe” and “circus” have 
essentially the same meaning. Let the 
man strive to see, and he will obtain 
the “eye of knowing,” beyond the 
senses, and see this dance of ish- 
waras, or wills, from the inside. 

That all these beings or shares of 
the divine unity, and not only men, 
are Ishwaras, is stated in the next 
group of verses. 
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Translation Of Verses XV 12-15 


XV 12. That brightness in the sun which lights up the whole world, and that 
in the moon, and in fire—know that light to be mine. 

XV 13. And having entered the soil I maintain beings with ojas (strength). 
And I nourish all the plants, having become the juicy soma (sap). 

XV 14. Having become the digestive fire in the body of breathing creatines, 
combined with the in and out breaths, I cook (in the body) the food of four 
kinds. 

XV 15. And I am seated in the hearts of all. From me are memory, knowl¬ 
edge and the reasoning faculty. I am what is to be known through all the 
Vedas, and I am indeed the Veda-knower and the Vedanta-author. 


*7<4e Jbineot Approach *7a *7«6e Qod WitUin 


In many ways, too, it is here in¬ 
dicated, the whole purusha is always 
present with the “shares.” If we 
compare that with the way in which 
we bring unity and power into our 
bodies without any interference with 
the freedom, or restriction of the 
liberty of the constituents and parts 
of the body, we shall see that it is 
perfectly congruous because the func¬ 
tions are different. Indeed, it may 
be said that while we work for har¬ 
mony in many ways the supreme 
spirit is working for unity, and it 
delights and invigorates us whenever 
some unity is manifest through our 
harmonies. Samples of unity are men¬ 
tioned in these verses. 


That “I” in us—the Ishwara that 
we are—rejoices in unity, and in its 
as yet blind way tries to operate it 
wherever we go. We have yet to know 
ourselves. Then we shall be ourselves, 
and the old personal self will not 
be our field of work, but our field 
of influence. Similar is a house 
wired for electricity; while being 
prepared it is a field of work, but 
when ready it is a field of influence. 
You merely touch the switch—or per¬ 
haps some day (who knows?) peo¬ 
ple will switch the light on and off 
telepathically, using thought-waves or 
human magnetism. 


Translation Of Verses XV 16-20 


XV 16. In this world (or body) there are two purushas, the destructible 
and the indestructible. The destructible is all the beings. The indestructible is 
spoken of as standing above illusion (kutastha). 

XV 17. But the highest purusha is another, called the supreme self (para- 
matma), the unchanging master (ishwara) who, having entered the three 
worlds, supports (them). 
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XV 18. 1 am beyond the destructible, also higher than the indestructible, 
therefore I am proclaimed in the world and in the Veda to be the highest 
purusha. 

XV 19. He who, undeluded, thus knows me to be the highest purusha, he, 
knowing all, serves me with all his being. 

XV 20. Thus this most occult teaching has been declared by me. Having 
become wise regarding this, one becomes illumined by buddhi and has done 
what one had to do. 
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Step by step , lifts bad to good. 

Without halting, without rest. 

Lifting Better up to Best; 

Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 

Through earth to ripen, through heaven endure. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XXVI 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Instruction On 

*Ute Viniuel 


Translation Of Verses XVI 1-24 

The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

XVI 1-3. Courage, purity of life, steadiness in jnana-yoga, generosity, self- 
control, sacrifice, studiousness, austerity, uprightness, harmlessness, truth, 
absence of anger, renunciation, peacefulness, absence of slander, compassion 
for living beings, uncovetousness, gentleness, modesty, steadiness, heroism, 
forgiveness, firmness, cleanliness, absence of malice, and not too much pride 
—these belong to one bom with the divine qualities. 

XVI 4. Ostentation, arrogance, conceit, anger, roughness, ignorance—(such 
as) these belong to one born with the demonic qualities. 

XVI 5. The theory is that the divine qualities are for liberation, the demonic 
for bondage. Do not be anxious, (for) you have been born with the divine 
qualities. 

XVI 6. There are two streams of beings in this world—the divine and the 
demonic. The divine have been described extensively. The demonic (now) 
hear from me. 

XVI 7-9. Demonic people do not understand when to act nor when to with¬ 
draw. Not cleanliness, nor good behavior, nor truth is in them. They say 
the world is without truth, without foundation and without God, (but) is 
produced by interaction caused by desire and nothing else. Having established 
this view-point, these who have lost themselves and have little buddhi come 
forth inimical, with ferocious activity, for the corruption of the world. 
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XVI 10-11. Having given themselves to insatiable desire, endued with the 
madness of ostentation and pride, (and) having grasped false beliefs through 
delusion, they proceed with vicious resolves. Having resorted to immeasura¬ 
ble cares, which have (only) dissolution for their ending, (and) regarding 
the satisfaction of desires as most important—they are confident (only) of 
this much. 

XVI 12-18. Bound by a hundred snares of expectation, given up to desire 
and anger, they strive unlawfully for hoards of wealth for the sake of the 
enjoyment of desires. “This has been gained today by me. This desired object 
I shall obtain. This wealth (already) is mine, and this in addition will be 
mine later on. This enemy has been killed by me, and I will kill others also. 
I am the master. 1 am the enjoyer. I am accomplished. I am strong and happy. 
I am rich. I am of high birth. Who else is there to compare with me. I will 
sacrifice. I will give (bounty). I will rejoice.” Saying thus, deluded by ignor¬ 
ance, whirled about by many thoughts, wrapped in a net of delusion, addicted 
to the enjoyment of desires, they fall into an impure hell. Self-satisfied, ob¬ 
stinate, filled with the pride and madness of wealth, they worship with (mere) 
name-sacrifices, ostentatiously, disregarding the prescribed rules. Resorting 
to egotism, force, arrogance, desire and anger, these spiteful ones hate me 
in their own and others’ bodies. 

XVI 19-20. These cruel and unlovely haters, lowest of men in (all) the 
circuit of mundane existence, I always throw into demonic wombs. Fallen 
into the demonic womb, deluded birth after birth, not having attained to me, 
they go hence to the lowest goal. 

XVI 21-22. Threefold is this door of hell, destroyer of oneself—desire, anger 
and greed. Therefore let one cast aside this trinity. Liberated from these doors 
of darkness, a man conducts himself to the better (way), (and) thence goes 
to the goal Beyond. 

XVI 23-24. He who having rejected the instructions of the scriptures acts 
from the causation of desire—he does not obtain the accomplishment (of 
life's purpose), nor happiness, nor the goal Beyond. Therefore let the scrip¬ 
ture be your standard in deciding what should be done and what should 
not be done. Having known the declared injunctions of the scripture, you are 
qualified to do action here (in the world). 

Jiecuutiw} Rif VintueA Awl ViceA 

It seems evident that what Shri 
Krishna is illustrating by his descrip¬ 
tion of the lowest of men is the way 
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in which those who will not learn 
virtue or love from the teachings of 
the scriptures, either direct or com- 
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ing through devious channels, will 
have to do so in the hard school of 
material experience. Karma as reac¬ 
tion, restoring balance, implies that 
it is an educative law. And clearly 
only the supreme ishwara can have 
the responsible task of administering 
that law or rather establishing that 
law and then leaving it to work. It is 
implied that the ishwara of each man 
approves of this law of balance and 
retribution, and accepts the responsi¬ 
bility of the actions of his mortal 
being. 


There is an emphasis here on the 
following of scripture. It is probably 
the truth that our moral and ethical 
standards would not be as good as 
they are had there been no scriptures, 
or rather no spiritual teachers. Shri 
Krishna made it clear that his teach¬ 
ing of the independent following of 
spiritual laws, or of buddhi, was only 
for the aspirant, not for those who 
are contented within the field of the 
qualities of Nature (gunas). As re¬ 
gards general life in the world, Shri 
Krishna gives the scriptures a high 
place. 
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Freedom's secret wilt thou know ?— 
Counsel not with flesh and blood; 
Loiter not for cloak or food; 

Right thou jeelest, rush to do. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XXVH 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Instruction In 

*7/te ^tUfde fyctitU 


Following up the Teacher’s last people who are full of a faith of their 
statement about the scriptures being own, ignoring the scriptures. Are 
taken as a guide, Arjuna now, in they in a condition of sluggishness, 
verse XVII I, asks about the state of restlessness or orderliness? 

Translation Of Verses XVII 2-4 

The Illustrious Bhagavan said: 

XVII 2. The faith of the body-owners, arising from their own condition, 
is of three kinds. It is of orderliness (sattwa), restlessness (rajas), or slug¬ 
gishness (tamas). Hear about these. 

XVII 3. According to the form of his constitution the faith of each comes 
about. (Then) what a particular man is, is the composition of his faith. 
Whatever his faith, he is even that. 

XVII 4. The sattwic worship the devas, the rajasic (worship) such as the 
yakshas and rakshasas (demonic powers), the tamasic people worship the 
ghosts and the hosts of elemental beings. 


*JUe Kindi. Of Ondinany Men 


Straight away the Teacher has 
said that either a person follows the 
spiritual advice given in the scrip¬ 
tures or he follows the impulses of 
his personal composition. In the lat¬ 
ter case he will like what suits his 


composition — according as he is 
sluggish, restless or orderly—and 
then he will believe in and trust in 
what he likes. Upon this is developed 
the character or type of the man as 
he is seen in the world. Faith is usual- 
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ly thus a trustfulness dictated by un¬ 
seen desire. 

It is to be remembered that all the 
three kinds of men whom Shri Krish¬ 
na is about to describe are almost 
automaton-personalities, and that his 
own gospel is not so, but a gospel 
of positive living— living newly all 
the time with one’s own faculties 
and powers. But he is now casting an 
eye over the field of souls who are 
“lost and sunk in the lures of Na¬ 
ture,” who simply are not knowing 
or asserting themselves, their true 
selves. 

The scripture referred to is the in¬ 
spired writing of illuminated men— 
not the Vedas, but the shastras. The 
inspired teachings of the Vedanta 
constantly call people to come out 
of these three ruts and be themselves, 
not reflections of events. The way 
out therein prescribed is to be above 
all three of the gunas, to pursue 
knowledge with buddhi. The three 
kinds of actions—tamasic, rajasic 
and sattwic—must sooner or later 
result in knowledge. This has been 
taught in verses IV 33 to 39, where 
it also says that one can learn and 
be taught from within only when 
the life adopted contains devotion, 
enquiry and service. The whole Gita 
is filled with exhortations to devo¬ 
tion, enquiry and service. 

Many people make the mistake of 
thinking that the sattwic life is the 
ideal, and so they train themselves 
in routines of orderliness. This is 
not the teaching, and it is not the 
buddhic way. Sattwa is still part of 
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the incubation period. If a person 
follows the shastras by Shri Krishna’s 
method, or the method of Oneself, 
one’s own ishwara, being true to his 
own share of the one divine being, 
he is following the advice of the il¬ 
luminated men, which is to rise 
above all the three gunas, including 
the sattwic. Even sattwa belongs to 
the bodies or instruments, the tools 
for living. 

Still, these three types of ordinary 
people are not being listed here in 
order to be sneered at or condemned. 
They are regarded as a child-human¬ 
ity, and all children do, in their first 
twenty-one years, go through three 
sets of seven years each, in which 
the sluggish, restless and the orderly 
are relatively prominent in their ac¬ 
tivities .They are physical with re¬ 
gard to things, then emotional with 
regard to things, then more mental 
and orderly with regard to things. 
These physical interests are their 
over-all interests, because the child 
must take hold of the world before 
he can begin to use it. He is develop¬ 
ing his power to contact things 
strongly and to act upon them. 

When this twenty-one period is 
over, we come to a second twenty-one 
in which rajasic or emotional in¬ 
terests predominate, and then at the 
age of forty-two years a third set of 
twenty-one years begins, in which the 
mental and orderly interests pre¬ 
dominate. Thus the stage is set for 
the spiritual life to begin at the age 
of sixty-three, and we must count 
it a successful incarnation if at sixty- 
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three this really does begin to show 
itself—otherwise it is rather a sad 
spectacle, the fruit tends to rot in¬ 
stead of ripen. 

Although this pursuit of the stages 
of life is all that is to be expected in 
most cases, there are rare people so 
mature through advancement in for¬ 
mer lives—the scriptures explain— 
that the spirit may assert itself at an 
early age. The scriptures therefore 
advise the sattwic as the best outer 
life—it is the third and mature stage 
of the taking hold of the world. Thus 
they can safely be taken as a guide to 
what should or should not be done 
in the outer life—but even then only 
if the sacrificial living, that is, the 


orderly living in balanced inter-re- 
latedness with all beings, is under¬ 
stood and approved by thought 
(manas) and love (buddhi), not 
merely unintelligently obeyed. 

The whole idea, that we are born 
to manhood in the latter part of life, 
not at the beginning of it, is the 
most inspiring message conceivable 
for humanity, and it is so logical and 
so consistent with the experience of 
nearly all people that one cannot 
doubt its truth. 

Shri Krishna proceeds to make his 
point about the triple division clear 
by its most obvious feature, the way 
in which people treat and feed their 
own physical bodies:- 


Translation Of Verses XVII 5-10 

XVII 5-6. Those people who inflict upon themselves fierce austerity (tapas), 
which is not enjoined in the scriptures, attached to ostentation and egotism, 
carried along by the strength of desire and passion, unattentive (to the truth), 
suppressing the groups of (small) beings in their bodies, and me (the 
ishwara) also standing within the body—know them as having demonic 
resolves. 

XVII 7. Again, the food which is liked by each is of three kinds, likewise 
the sacrifice (yajna), the austerity (tapas), and the giving (dana). Hear 
about this division. 

XVII 8. The foods liked by the sattwic (people) are those which increase 
vitality, (bodily) harmoniousness, strength, health, pleasure and (bodily) 
gratification; (and are) juicy, oily, firm and heartening. 

XVII 9. The foods desired by the rajasic (people) are bitter, acid, salty, 
very hot, pungent, rough, and burning; which give pain, grief and disease. 
XVII 10. The eating which is liked by the tamasic (people) is what is more 
than three hours old, has lost flavour, is putrid, is leavings, rejected and 
impure. 

*754e *Utnee Kindi. 0^ fyood 


The Teacher has touched upon the 


first mistake that people make when 
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they begin to think about leading a 
spiritual life in the world. They tend 
to rush into great asceticism and even 
self-mortification in their erroneous 
supposition that body and soul are in 
conflict, and they feel that they must 
beat that body to its knees in order 
to win their freedom from its urges 
and instincts. Shri Krishna makes 
it clear that no degree whatever of 
such partial suicide is consistent with 
the spiritual life, and that all deliber¬ 
ate suppressions and injuries are, to 
say the least, unwise. 

Although such actions are called 
“demonic,” the word is only intend¬ 


ed to be descriptive, not condemna¬ 
tory. After all, these people are not 
positive devils or demons; they are 
merely human beings laboring under 
erroneous ideas, which they will 
sooner or later overcome through 
experience—and perhaps the sooner 
the more severe they are. 

Although Shri Krishna speaks of 
kinds of foods only in general terms 
and leaves the student to make his 
own choice, a list of the foods fre¬ 
quently recommended may be inter¬ 
esting to the reader at this point, so 
I reprint here a passage from my 
book Practical Yoga: Ancient and 
Modern which contains such a list: 


Swatmarama Swami, in a work produced many centuries after Pan- 
tanjali, wrote: “Yoga does not succeed when accompanied by excessive 
eating, exhaustive occupation, too much talking, adhering to painful vows, 
promiscuous company and fickleness. It becomes successful by energy, 
enterprise, perserverence, philosophy, resolution and solitude.” 


After stating that moderate eating foods and drinks, Swatmarama Swa- 
means filling the stomach three- mi goes on to describe the foods un¬ 
quarters full of bland and tasteful suitable for a yogi. He says: 

“Bitter, acid, pungent, salty, and hot foods, myrabolans, betel, jujube 
fruit, oil, sesamum, mustard, intoxicants, fish, goat and other meats, 
curdled milk, butter-milk, gram, oil-cake, asafoetida and garlic are called 
unwholesome foods.” He then says that a yogi should take tasteful and 
gratifying food, including milk, pleasing to the senses and nourishing to 
the body, and follows this statement with a list in which he mentions 
wheat, rice, barley, milk, butter, sugar-candy, honey, dry ginger, cucumber, 
various vegetables and good water. Further, he says that in the beginning 
a yogi should avoid bad company, fires, sexual activity, early bathing, 
fasting and hard work. He adds that success will come to all who practice 
—young, old or very old, and even the ill and weak—but not to the idle, 
not by merely talking about yoga, and not by merely dressing like a yogi. 

Shri Krishna now proceeds to de- worship, speech, austerity and giv- 
scribe the three kinds of sacrifice, ing. 
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Translation Of Verses XVII 11-22 

XVII 11-13. The sacrifice which is offered with attention to the prescribed 
form, without desire for fruit from it, the mind being poised on ‘This should 
indeed be offered”—that is sattwic. But that which is offered with a view to 
the fruit, or for the sake of show—know that sacrifice to be rajasic. (And) 
the sacrifice without regulation, without the distribution of food, without 
mantras and gifts, and devoid of faith—they declare to be tamasic. 

XVII 14-16. Reverential action towards dev as, the twice-born, teachers and 
the wise, cleanliness, appropriateness, continence and harmlessness (ahimsa) 
are called the austerity of the body. Speech not causing excitement, truthful, 
affectionate and beneficial, and used in self-study is called the austerity of 
speech. Clearness of thinking, coolness, quietness, self-control, purity of 
subject-matter (bhava)—thus is described the austerity of manas (mind). 

XVII 17-19. This three-fold austerity, practiced with faith by men without 
desire for fruit, and united (to buddhi), they declare to be sattwic. And 
that unsteady and transient austerity which is done in order to get admiration, 
esteem and reverence, hypocritically—that is declared to be rajasic. And 
that austerity which is done with deluded obstinacy, with pain to oneself, or 
for the sake of destroying someone else—that is declared to be tamasic. 

XVII 20-22. The gift which is given saying (to oneself) “This ought to 
be given,” to one who makes no return, in (the proper) place, at (the proper) 
time, and to the right recipient—that gift is considered sattwic. But that which 
is given for the sake of a return benefit, or looking to the fruit, and with 
pain (that is, reluctantly) is considered rajasic. (And) the gift which is 
given in the wrong time and place and to the wrong persons, without kind¬ 
ness and with contempt—that is declared to be tamasic. 

Beyond *7Ue (junta. 

One has to remember again that 
all these are descriptions of life still 
under the sway of the three gunas, 
excellent as are the sattwic modes 
of sacrifice, austerity and gift in the 
world. These three activities of sacri¬ 
fice, austerity and gift are listed as 
the only activities not to be given 
up by one who is aiming at the high- 
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est way of life, above the gunas. Here 
the operation is strictly above all 
rules and regulations, and the re- 
nouncer (sannyasi) performs the 
three activities only according to the 
dictates of his own buddhi, which 
will be increasingly inspired by in¬ 
tuitions of the atma itself, the ishwara 
within. 
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*1Ue QaitU 'lluutoqU ^afxai. 


The word austerity, used so fre¬ 
quently in the foregoing verses is 
hard to translate. It simply means 
giving oneself the trouble to do things 
which are beneficial, but are usually 
considered to be an effort. Tapas is 
the Sanskrit original, and is connect¬ 
ed with a root signifying heat or 
effort, as has been previously ex¬ 
plained. Even the least admirable of 
the various kinds of tapas, including 
the unpleasant cases of men torturing 
themselves and injuring their bodies, 
have, nevertheless, at least one merit 
—they serve to develop will-power, 
which could, however, have been as 
well developed in a better cause. On 


the other hand there is a double gain, 
both development of will-power and 
the “welfare of the world,” when 
there is the pursuit of austerity with 
the balance and wisdom that makes 
it beneficial to one’s health and a 
healthy relation to others. 

And now we come to the only man- 
trie saying given in the whole Gita , 
which is to be used, says Shri Krish¬ 
na, by those who aim not merely at 
sattwic living, but at the higher life 
and the liberation from the lower 
which he has proclaimed. The out¬ 
look contained in this mantra is a- 
bove the gunas, even while the sattwic 
activity is going on. 


Translation Of Verses XVII 23-28 


XVII 23. “OM TAT SAT.” This has been taught as the triple designation 
of Brahman. With this the Brahmanas, the Vedas and the Yajnas were or¬ 
dained, in the old time. 

XVII 24. Therefore, after pronouncing “OM,” the acts of sacrifice, gift 
and austerity done by the students of Brahman are always begun, as stated 
in the rules. 

XVII 25. With “TAT,” and the rejection of any fruit, acts of sacrifice and 
austerity and acts of giving of various kinds are done by those desirous of 
liberation. 

XVII 26-27. In reference to reality and in reference to goodness the “SAT” 
is used. Similarly, in the case of an act of consecration the word Sat is used. 
Steadiness in sacrifice, in austerity and in giving is also called “SAT,” and 
(other) action done for the sake of that is also denominated “SAT.” 

XVII 28. Whatever is offered, given, done or performed as austerity with¬ 
out faith is called “asat”, and is not, either after death or here. 


6m *7’at Sat 


The meaning of this sentence, com- posed of three short words, is “Om, 
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That is the Real” We could also 
say, “Om, That is Being, or What 
Is.” Om is better not translated. It 
is not a name for the divine being, 
the supreme self, or the ishwara. It 
is an indicator of the presence of 
That. It is like a bell which is rung 
to call the people to the church—not 
to call God, who is already and al¬ 
ways there. It awakens the mind of 
the renouncer (sannyasi) to the mem¬ 
ory of his high purpose and destiny, 
and the fact that even the “highest 
man” (purushottama), as well as his 
own ishwara is with him in the task. 
Even outwardly the sound of it is 


considered efficacious in soothing 
and harmonizing what it falls upon. 

The second word, “Tat,” means 
“That”—the very reality we have 
referred to by “Om.” The third word, 
“Sat,” means “the Real,” what really 
is. The renouncer recalls every time 
that that is what he himself really 
is, as well as the things and persons 
he meets in the world, and thus he 
escapes being caught up by the satt- 
wic activity which is being carried 
on, and lost to himself—the self- 
ishwara that he is—in it. With this 
may be read our comments on verses 
IV 33 and 34. 
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For He that worketh high and wise , 
Nor pauses in his plan 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XXVHI 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Instruction In 

JZii&uUian 


Translation Of Verses XVIII 2-12 


In verse XVIII 1 Arjuna express¬ 
es the desire to know exactly what 
renunciation (sannyasa) is. It ap¬ 
pears to him that here is the clue to 
living in the world in a manner lead¬ 
ing to release from external bonds. 
The position is that the world is 
simply a collection of obstructions 
to the free flow of conscious power, 
and the desire of philosophers is to 
have liberation from these obstruc¬ 
tions. In view of the fact that con¬ 
tact with all these obstructions is due 
to desire for them, the man has to 
proceed towards freedom through 
renunciation of the desires. Arjuna 


does not express all this, but obvious¬ 
ly feels it, and so he says he wants 
to know exactly what renunciation 
is, and how it differs from mere 
abandoning (tyaga) or throwing off. 
This question leads to a description 
of intelligent renunciation as com¬ 
pared wkh mere giving up, which 
runs through verses XVIII 2-6, the 
translation of which, with comments, 
we have already had in our Chapter 
XIII. For the sake of uniform pres¬ 
entation of the subject matter we re¬ 
produce here the translation without 
the comments: 


XVIII 2-3. The ancient philosophers regarded sannyasa as the putting down 
of actions motived by desire. The discerning said that tyaga is the giving 
up of the fruit of all action. Some thoughtful men have said, “Action should 
be given up, being inherently bad,” and others (that) action of sacrifice, 
giving and austerity should not be given up. 

XVIII 4-6. Listen to my decision in this matter of giving up. Giving up 
(tyaga) is (to be) proclaimed as threefold. Action of sacrifice, giving and 
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austerity should not be given up. (On the contrary) just exactly that should 
be done. Sacrifice, giving and austerity are the purifiers of the thoughtful. 
But, also, these actions should be done, having given up attachment and 
fruits. This is my final settled opinion. 

XVIII 7. The renunciation of an action which is prescribed is not proper. 
The casting aside of that because of delusion is declared to be tamasic. 

XVIII 8. He who casts aside an action because of fear of bodily trouble, 
saying “Painful,”—he, having done a rajasic casting-off, does not obtain 
the fruit of the giving-up. 

XVIII 9. That prescribed action which is done saying (to oneself) “It 
ought to be done,” and having cast off (given up) attachment and fruit— 
that giving-up is considered to be sattwic. 

XVIII 10. The giver-up who has fully entered into sattwa, is intelligent, 
and has his uncertainty dispelled, does not dislike unpleasing action (and) 
is not attached to the pleasing. 

XVIII 11. Certainly no maintainer of a body can cast aside actions com¬ 
pletely. But he who casts aside the fruit of action, he is spoken of as a 
caster-off. 

XVIII 12. The fruit of action is three-fold after death for the non-caster-off, 
good, bad and mixed, but there is none whatever for the renouncer (sannyasi). 


*7<6e Re*ui*tciatio*U 


In these verses the problem of the 
two kinds of renunciation is solved. 
Sometimes the word “tyaga” is used, 
which merely means casting aside 
or giving up. Sometimes the word 
“sannyasa” is used, and is accepted 
permanently in most places by the 
Teacher as expressing the desirable 
way of living, which leads on to the 
possibility of liberation. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the important distinction 
between the two. The great difference 
is that in sannyasa one lays aside the 
attachment, not the action as such, 
and so keeps on with those actions 
which are buddhic, that is, actions 
of sacrifice, austerity and gift. San¬ 


nyasa is thus a variety of tyaga, and 
is the best kind of giving up. So it 
is still tyaga also. Sanskrit students 
reading the Gita will find that this 
explanation removes the confusion 
often felt when reading this group 
of verses, and finding that Shri 
Krishna uses both the words. 

A more subtle psychological dis¬ 
tinction between the two ideas comes 
when we consider the relation of 
renunciation to the pair of opposites, 
attraction and revulsion, raga-dwe- 
sha. One renounces both —the hungry 
desire for things and also the emo¬ 
tional desire to be rid of them. The 
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desire to be rid of them impels mere 
giving up or casting off. But in san- 
nyasa there is no revulsion, no mere 
casting off. That would not be re¬ 
nunciation. Sannyasa is renunciation 
of both revulsion and attraction. So 
actions go on, but only buddhic ac¬ 
tions, which are absolutely pure 
gifts, from pure love, involving re¬ 
cognition of the interplay of all lives 


in the universal play of the principle 
of sacrifice, involving no separate¬ 
ness or clash of interests, and so no 
bondage, for when love enters bond¬ 
age disappears. Indeed, the bondage 
of karma is an erroneous idea; the 
bondage is caused by selfish desire, 
which often contains an element of 
revulsion. 


Translation Of Verses XVIII 13-17 


XVIII 13-14. Learn from me these five lines of causation (which appear) 
in the achievement of every action, as stated in the concluding portion of 
the sankhya. (1) The site for it (which is the body), and (2) the doer of 
it, and (3), the different kinds of instruments used in it, and (4) the various 
different kinds of functions (or motions) employed, and (5) the fifth of 
them, the divinity (or fate). 

XVIII 15. Whatever action a man begins, with body, speech or mind, 
whether proper (to the occasion) or the reverse—these five are the causes 
of it. 


XVIII 16. This being so, he who regards himself alone as the doer, because 
of incomplete comprehension—he, being stupid, does not see (properly). 

XVIII 17. (But) for one who is not in the egotistic condition, (and) of 
whom the buddhi is not stained—he, even having killed these people, does not 
(really) kill (and) is not bound. 


Qive, CauAeA 9*i Action*. 


Shri Krishna reminds the student, 
in these five verses, that he is not 
such an important factor in the 
stream of events as he may think he 
is. Four other factors in the result 
have to be taken into account, not 
neglecting the “divinity” or fate, 
which is, in modern terms, the ele¬ 
ment of chance or the “act of God,” 
which is, nevertheless regarded as 
having a reason for being there. One 
may line up all the four calculable 


factors—the body, the will, the tools, 
the actions, and still something in¬ 
calculable comes in, and then people 
say “the fates were propitious” or 
“unpropitious.” 

The Hindu student would always 
regard this element of fate as the 
superior factor—essentially the mor¬ 
al factor, concerning the benefit of 
everyone involved in the action, in¬ 
cluding the doer. We might carefully 
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calculate the physical factors, the 
emotional factors, the mental factors, 
and still when all has been done with 
perfect forethought and perfect in¬ 
struments, something “goes wrong,” 
or it “goes right” sometimes even 
when we have blundered in our cal¬ 
culations or actions. This incalcula¬ 
ble factor is the moral factor. It lies 
in the region of responsibility. It is 
considered to come in because of 
some past action in which the re¬ 
lationship to others has been good or 
bad, and the “divine law” or “fate” 
is restoring the balance in that re- 
spect.One works to become a fine 
painter, and then is blinded in an ac¬ 
cident—it is taken as fate, and also 
as a directive; one must allow one’s 
life to flow in another channel, so 
that some deficiency of character may 
be filled up. But it could occur only 
if in the past that deficiency—lack 
of thought, lack of love, lack of will 
—had been a cause in some similar 


fate of others. It is understood to be 
a means of keeping life within the 
bounds of our human task of har¬ 
monizing humanity, or producing 
“the welfare of the world,” which 
is the moral and ethical task which 
life sets us. And incidentally, to face 
this task is to find the greatest bene¬ 
fit and the greatest happiness. It is 
the buddhic life. It is the Christian 
life also, in which we learn that our 
business is to “play Christ,” not to 
“play God” to others. We cannot 
lay down the law for others, not one 
jot or tittle of it. The manipulation of 
fate is too big a job, requiring both 
knowledge and power beyond ours. 
“Vengeance is mine (not yours), 
saith the Lord,” can be understood 
in this way. So, Shri Krishna seems 
to say, consider all the factors, and 
then decide what you will do, but with 
only one motive, which is the welfare 
of all concerned. 


Translation Of Verse XVIII 18 

XVIII 18. The three kinds of incitement to action are: (1) knowledge, (2) 
what is to be known (the object), and (3) the knower. The three parts of 
the action-compound are (1) the instrument (or tool), (2) the action (itself) 
and <3) the acter (or doer). 


*11** Competition Q£ /CneuUeckfe And Actum 


In the preceding verses we have 
had a list of the five streams of causa¬ 
tion which flow together so as to con¬ 
tribute to the outcome of every ac¬ 
tion—whether successful or unsuc¬ 
cessful is beside the point. Now we 
are considering what starts the ac¬ 
tion going. This is always, we are 


told, something to do with knowledge. 
It always arises in the mind. It is 
perhaps a piece of knowledge already 
in the mind which not being rounded 
out has a tendency to work to the 
surface towards its completion. Or 
it may be that there is something 
needed to be known—every action 
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is done for the sake of knowing or 
experiencing something. Thirdly, it 
may be that the knower uses his 
will to set the action in operation for 
the sake of getting certain anticipated 
or hoped-for experience. Always it 
is done for the sake of the enhance¬ 
ment of consciousness, for a person 
does not want things; he wants the 
state of consciousness which accrues 
from contact with the thing, and this 
is called knowledge. The action is 
done in order to complete or perfect 
that contact. 

Then we come to the action itself. 
This action is not simple; it is com¬ 


posite, requiring a doer, then the 
means or instrument for doing it, 
and then the actual movement. The 
site of the action, that is, the body, 
and the “fate,” both mentioned in 
verses XVIII 13 and 14, are omitted 
here, because although they contrib¬ 
ute to the outcome of the action, they 
are not part of the action. So in this 
verse, XVIII 18, we have three com¬ 
ponents of the action, not five. 

Shri Krishna will now proceed to 
classify knowledge, action and doer 
according to the three qualities of 
Nature. 


Translation Of The Gita, Verses XVIII19-40 

XVIII 19. Knowledge, action and acter are (each) of three kinds, according 
to the differences of the gunas. Listen to these as declared in the science of 
the gunas. 

XVIII 20-22. That by which one sees in all beings one unchangeable form 
of existence, unseparated in the separate (beings)—know that knowledge to 
be sattwic. But that knowledge which regards the various existences of dif¬ 
ferent kinds in all the beings as separate—know that knowledge to be rajasic. 
But that which without reason is attached to one object as if it were the whole, 
not having any real aim, and is petty—that is declared to be tamasic. 


XVIII 23-25. An action which is prescribed, done without attachment, and 
without raga or dwesha, by one not desiring fruit—that is called sattwic. 
But the effortful action which is done by one seeking to satisfy a desire, or 
with egotism—that is pronounced rajasic. (And) the action which is under¬ 
taken from delusion, having no regard to the consequences, or to loss, or 
injury, or to ability—that is called tamasic. 

XVIII 26-28. The acter who is free from attachment, not thinking “I”, en¬ 
dowed with firmness and perseverance, unchanging in success or failure— 
(he) is called sattwic. The acter who is passionate, desirous of the fruit of 
action, greedy, of a cruel disposition, unclean, moved by excitement and 
grief—(he) is described as rajasic. The acter who is inattentive, vulgar, 
stubborn, deceitful, malicious, indolent, despondent and dilatory—(he) is 
called tamasic. 
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XVIII 29. Hear (now) about the subdivisions of buddhi and of dhriti 
(firmness), threefold according to the gunas, being explained completely and 
severally. 

XVII 30-32. That buddhi which knows when to do something and when to 
withdraw, what should be done and what not be done, what to fear and 
what not to fear, what is bondage and what is liberation—that is sattwic. 
That buddhi by which one wrongly understands dharma and adharma, and 
what should be done and what should not be done—that is rajasic. That 
buddhi which, being covered up by dullness, thinks adharma to be dharma, 
and (sees) all values perverted—that is tamasic. 

XVIII 33-35. The firmness with which one causes one’s thought, breath, 
senses and actions to be firm through unwandering yoga—that firmness is 
sattwic. But the firmness with which one causes one’s (pursuit of) duty 
dharma, desire and wealth to be firm through attachment (and) longing 
for the fruit (of them)—that firmness is rajasic. (And) that firmness by 
which one does not let go torpor, fear, grief, despondency, and sottishness, 
being pervertedly intelligent—that firmness is tamasic. 

XVIII 36. And now hear from me about the three kinds of pleasure, in 
the continued practice of which one delights, and whereby one comes to 
the end of pain. 

XVIII 37-39. That pleasure which in the beginning resembles poison (but) 
in the ripening is like nectar—that is called sattwic, born (as it is) of the 
clearness of atma and buddhi. That pleasure which, because of the conjunction 
of the senses with the objects of sense, in the beginning resembles nectar 
(but) in the ripening is like poison—that is held to be rajasic. That pleasure 
which in the beginning and in the sequel is self-delusive, having come up from 
sleepiness, sloth and negligence—that is called tamasic. 

XVII 40. There is not a being on the earth, nor even among the dev as in 
in heaven, who is free from these three gunas arising from prakriti. 

*7lte Jladde.% Ofj PteMfUeAA 

These short studies on the nature ladder of human progress, which 
of action, actor, buddhi and firm- may be represented in a simple 
ness give us a good picture of the chart: 
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Conditions 

Activities 
tending upwards 

Corresponding 

Powers 

Contacts 
with and 
knowledge 
of 

Dhritic 

Devotion (Faith) 

Will 

The Divine 

Buddhic 

Ethic (Moral) 

Love 

The Lives ! 

Sattwic 

Yajna (Sacrifice) 

Thought 

The 

World of 

Forms 

Rajasic 

Dana (Gift) 

Emotion 

Tamasic 

Tapas (Austerity) 

Action 


The meaning of most of these 
verses is very clear. When the ideas 
of sattwa, rajas and tamas are ap¬ 
plied to buddhi and dhriti (firm¬ 
ness) the reference is to the state in 
which buddhi and dhriti are not yet 
very strong in a person’s life and so 
are clouded or stained by these three 
influences. They cannot in themselves 
be tamasic or rajasic or even sattwic. 
The reference to pleasure puzzles 
some who have an idea that pleasure 
is wicked—but the student will un¬ 
derstand that if there is a physical 
body its pleasure is the sign of its 
well-being, and that Shri Krishna 
very carefully gives the instruction 
that there should be no asceticism and 
no indulgence. Pleasure is geared to 
bodily welfare, as we have seen in 
earlier parts of our study, in which 


it has been mentioned that pleasure 
and pain are like a stick in which 
pleasure is in the middle and pain 
at both ends, as in the case of taking 
a tub bath in water, which is not too 
hot and not too cold. Verses VI 16- 
17 made this point clear. When bodily 
life becomes sattwic it will be all 
pleasure, with no pain. This is point¬ 
ed out not only in the Gita , but also 
by the great yoga teacher Pantanjali 
in his aphorism II 16.* Shri Krishna 
uses quite strong language about 
pleasure which is like nectar in the 
beginning and like poison in the end 
—but modern ladies will quite un¬ 
derstand the allusion, for they are 
the greatest practicers of austerity 
in the modern world—that extra pat 
of butter is certainly pleasant in the 
beginning but not in the end. 


• For the entire teachings of Pantanjali, see “Practical Yoga: Ancient 
and Modern", by the present author. Published by E. P. Dutton and Co., 
London, also (in French) by Messrs. Payot, Paris, and (in Spanish) 
by Editorial Orion, Mexico City. For the teachings of Sankaracharya, 
see the author’s “The Glorious Presence” by the same publishers. For 
an outline of all the principal yoga systems, see the author’s “The 
Occult Training” published by Ganesh and Co., Madras (agents: Book 
Center, 3149 N. Racine, Chicago 13, Ill.), and “Great Systems of Yoga”, 
published by the Philosophical Library Inc., New York. 
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For he that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true. 

R. W. Emerson 


CHAPTER XXIX 

In Which The Teacher Gives The Instruction On 

^JAe fyinal (ledant 


Translation Of Verses XVIII 41-48 

XVIII 41. Of teachers (brahmanas), soldiers (kshatriyas) and merchants 
(vaishyas), and of manual workers (shudras), the actions have been di¬ 
vided according to the qualities arising from their own forms of existence. 

XVIII 42. Calmness, self-control, austerity, cleanliness, forbearance, and 
also uprightness, knowledge, experience, belief in God are the brahmana’s 
activity, rising from his own form of existence. 

XVIII 43. Valour, heroism, firmness, capability, and not fleeing from 
battle, generosity, and the nature of a king are the kshatriya-activity, rising 
from his own form of existence. 

XVIII 44. Agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade are the vaishya-activity, 
rising from his own form of existence. And for the shudra there is activity 
of the nature of service, (again) rising from his own form of existence. 

XVIII 45. By engaging in his own specific activity a man attains perfection. 
How he who is intent on his own activity finds success—that hear. 

XVIII 46. A man finds success by reverencing through his own (kind of) 
activity him from whom is the manifestation of (all) beings, by whom all 
this (universe) is spread out. 

XVIII 47. Better is one’s own dharma, (though) imperfect, than the dharma 
of another, well performed. In doing the activity marked out by one’9 own 
form of existence one acquires no fault. 

XVIII 48. One should not cast aside one’s own inborn activity, although 
faulty, for all undertakings are covered by defects, as fire by smoke. 
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*1lte Qoun. lypel 0/ Occupation. 


These verses call for little com¬ 
ment, as the status and services of the 
four ideal castes have been discussed 
in earlier Chapters. The classifica¬ 
tion exists even today, though it can¬ 
not be based on heredity, as it was in 
India for a very long time. It can, 
of course, be argued that once the 
social system was well established on 
the lines of the four castes, it would 
be but a natural matter that the souls 
coming into birth in the respective 
families and groups would do so ac¬ 
cording to their own natural abilities 
and interests of character. Certainly 
one found, in an extensive experience 
in schools and colleges in India, that 
very many of the students coming 
from old caste families had quite 


startling abilities in their respective 
lines, and this applied also to the 
sons of carpenters and masons, who 
often showed very great skill and 
artistic interest in such work. 

Nowadays, however, there is more 
opportunity for each student to take 
up the line he chooses. The modern 
educator in India begs the young 
men to judge themselves according 
to their own type, and not allow them¬ 
selves to be tempted into lines not 
suited to them and not congenial to 
their characters and interests, for the 
sake of money, ease or fame. It is a 
bad thing when a man cannot enjoy 
his work or occupation, and has to 
seek his pleasure and recreation out¬ 
side it. 


Translation Of Verses XVIII 49-56 


XVIII 49. (But) he whose buddhi is unattached everywhere, who is self- 
governed and has given up longing, attains by sannyasa to the supreme 
perfection beyond (all) activity. 

XVIII 50. Learn (now) from me concisely how he who has attained suc¬ 
cess (in activity) obtains Brahman, the goal of knowledge, which is beyond. 

XVIII 51-53. United to the purified buddhi, and himself governed with 
firmness, having given up the objects of sense beginning with sound, and 
having thrown off raga, with body, speech and mind controlled, constantly 
intent upon meditation-yoga, relying upon uncolored ness, having given 
up egotism, force, pride, desire, anger and greed, free from mine-ness, peace¬ 
ful—he is fit for the state of Brahman. 

XVIII 54-55. He whose (very) being is Brahman, himself serene, does not 
grieve (and) does not crave (anything). The same towards all beings, he 
obtains the supreme devotion to me. By (that) devotion he knows me truly, 
he enters that (state) without delay. 

XVIII 56. Always doing all actions (while) also having his resort in me, 
by my grace he obtains the eternal unchanging goal (padam). 
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*Uf Ompontance 0/ Buddhi 


Again there is little need for com¬ 
ment, for the student who has come 
so far is by now familiar with most 
of the ideas expressed in this set of 
verses. We may call attention to the 
importance of buddhi, which the 
Teacher has made his pivotal point 
for the human being’s spiritual en¬ 
deavours. Manas is useful for steer¬ 
ing one’s way through the material 
waters of daily life; it is a positive 


enemy if it gets fixed ideas contrary 
to spiritual knowledge, becomes ar¬ 
gumentative and will not consider 
fairly and with an open mind any 
new information or reasonings which 
may come before it. The use of bud¬ 
dhi does not ask for beliefs or wish¬ 
ful thinking—any such would indi¬ 
cate an activity of desire, which is 
often mistaken for it. 


Translation Of The Gita, Verses XVIII 57-63 

XVIII 57-58. Having mentally renounced all actions to me, having me as 
Beyond, having resorted to the buddhi-yoga, have your thought constantly 
on me. Thus with thoughts on me, you shall cross over all difficulties by my 
grace. However, if through separateness (ahankara) you will not listen you 
will be lost. 

XVIII 59-60. (Suppose that) having resorted to ahankara, you think, “I will 
not fight,” false would be this resolution of yours. Nature will impel you. 
Bound by your own karma, arising from your own form of existence, what 
on account of delusion you do not wish to do, that even you will perform, 
(though) involuntarily. 

XVIII 61. The master (ishwara) stands in the heart-place of all beings, 
revolving by (his) maya all beings, (as if) mounted on a machine. 

XVIII 62. Go only to him for refuge, with all your being. Through his 
grace you will attain the peace Beyond, the eternal state. 

XVIII 63. Thus to you knowledge more occult than the occult has been 
communicated by me. Having reflected upon it completely, as you will, 
then act. 


Jfelfx 0/ *7«4e Qod 'Within 


We have come to a set of verses, 
nearing the end of the discourse, 
where now Shri Krishna finds it fit¬ 
ting to give his exhortation to the 
pupil, urging him to pursue the bud¬ 


dhi-yoga and all that will follow upon 
it. He has already given all the knowl¬ 
edge needed, as he says in verse 
XVIII 63. 
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In translating the last word in 
verse XVIII 58 there is a difficult 
choice between “You will be lost,” 
and “You will be destroyed.” A 
third option—this actually occurring, 
and appearing in the dictionaries— 
is “You will be unsuccessful.” As 
destruction is incompatible with Shri 
Krishna’s teaching (in VI 40 to 45) 
that the aspirant who falls by the way 
will pick himself up and go on again, 
and as “you will be unsuccessful” 
seems too mild and obvious, and as 
“through separateness” is the spe¬ 
cific reason given for not listening, 
the translation is here given as 
“lost”—lost, that is, to his own ish- 
wara, who is trying to make a spiri¬ 
tual job of this disciple’s incarnation. 
It is as though he said, “You will 
sink back into the status of the ordi¬ 
nary man.” Indeed, separateness 
(ahankara) is the surest way of shut¬ 
ting off the divine grace of one’s own 
Ishwara or veritable self, and allow¬ 
ing the cloudiness of desire to come 
in and obscure the clear shining of 
the thorough-going buddhi. 

Anyhow, adds Shri Krishna in the 
next few verses, by outside and in¬ 
side pressure, you will be moved to 
do your duty, for there are two forces 
stronger than individual separative¬ 
ness (anhankara)—one being the ten¬ 


dencies of your own present form of 
existence, built up over many lives 
and, we may say, containing its own 
sub-conscious instincts and habits, 
and the other being your own ish¬ 
wara standing in your “heart,” as 
a “share” does in every being. In 
verse 62 the Teacher concludes by 
urging Arjuna to turn to that god 
within as his refuge or true home, 
where he will obtain both grace and 
peace. 

A technical question arises, as to 
how one can receive help from above. 
This is not the proposal here; the 
devotee goes to the divine and more 
and more partakes of its character 
and power. As regards what takes 
place below—it has no hand in it. 
The softening of a person’s karma is 
no part of the master’s work; it 
would be a poor service, partially 
depriving the devotee of the purpose 
of his incarnation. Also, to inject 
strength into the disciple would have 
a similar defect, partially releasing 
him from the use and development of 
his own power. No, the grace pro¬ 
posed here has to be in accord with 
the incarnationary purpose, and can 
be only the companionship and unity 
with the inner light which is direc¬ 
tive. It is a going up, not a bringing 
down, but it is not a going away. 


Translation Of The Gita, Verses XVIII 64-72 

XVIII 64. Hear again my supreme statement, the most occult of all. Beloved 
you are to me, and strong, therefore I will speak (for) your benefit. 

XVIII 65. Be me-ininded, be devoted to me, be worshipper of me; bow 
to me. You shall come to me. The truth to you I promise, (for) beloved you 
are to me. 
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XVIII 66. Having cast aside all dharmas, to me, the one refuge, come. I 
will liberate you from all sins. Do not grieve. 

XVIII 67. Never is this to be spoken of by you to one who is not austere, 
not a devotee, and not a desirer-to-hear-it, nor to one who is discontented 
with me. 

XVIII 68. He who will expound this supreme occult (truth) among my 
devotees, having given (his own) supreme devotion to me—he shall come 
to me, without doubt. 

XVIII 69. There is not anyone among men who is kinder to me than he, 
and there will not be any other in the world dearer to me than he. 


*74e Q/ieat Appeal 


The Teacher says, “Give up dhar¬ 
mas.” There is no need to think of 
them. We have learnt that there is 
only one form of sin, which is to 
go against one’s dharma, failure to 
live up to one’s standard of character. 


To go to the atma, to be what that 
is and to have its knowledge and di¬ 
rective in all circumstances—it is 
enough, and then there can be no 
dharmic defection, no sin at all. 


Translation Of The Gita, Verses XVIII 70-72 

XVIII 70. And he who will study this dharmic conversation of ours—by 
him I shall be worshipped with the sacrifice of knowledge, this is my opinion. 

XVIII 71. Even the man who (merely) hears (it), having faith and no dis¬ 
content—he also, released from unloveliness, attains to the worlds (lokas) 
of those whose actions are good. 

XVIII 72. Can it be that this has been heard by you, 0 Arjuna, with one- 
pointed attention? Can it be that your confusion, caused by ignorance, has 
been dispelled? 

rftifUHab 3>ecid4Q*t 

With these words Shri Krishna recovered himself through the Teach- 
concludes his advice. Then Arjuna, er’s grace, that his uncertainty is 
in verse XVIII 73 says that his con- gone, and that he will act according 
fusion has been dispelled, that he has to the Teacher’s word. 


Om, Shantih; shantih; shantih. 
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